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INTRODUCTION 


KATERINA IERODIAKONOU 


The title of this volume leaves no doubt as to its main objective; the articles 
here are meant to shed light on Byzantine philosophy against the background 
of ancient philosophical thought. The question is whether and in which ways 
the Byzantines were able to appropriate and to develop the philosophical 
tradition they had inherited from antiquity. But though ancient philosophy is 
a rather well-defined area which has been, and still is, extensively studied, it is 
not clear, at least not to everyone, what ‘Byzantine philosophy’ refers to, or, 
indeed, whether there is such a thing. The main aim of my introduction, 
therefore, is twofold: (i) to discuss briefly what is to be counted as Byzantine 
philosophy, and (ii) to explain further the purpose as well as the contents of 
this volume. 


I 


Byzantine philosophy remains an unknown field. Being regarded either as 
mere scholars or as religious thinkers, Byzantine philosophers, for the most 
part, have not been studied on their own merit, and their works have hardly 
been scrutinized as works of philosophy. Hence, although it is the case that 
distinguished scholars have in the past tried to reconstruct the intellectual life 
of the Byzantine period, there is no question that we still lack even the 
beginnings of a thorough and systematic understanding of the philosophical 
works produced in Byzantium. 

This introduction could not even attempt to remedy the problem and dfer 
a comprehensive overview of Byzantine thought. It does, however, try to 
introduce some basic features of Byzantine philosophy and to address some 
of the as yet open, but quite important, issues involved in its study. It should 
thus also become easier to place in context the specfic topics which are 
discussed in the articles of this volume. 


Ts there philosophical thinking in Byzantium? Isn’t it all theology? 


Since theological concerns undoubtedly occupy a prominent place in the 
works of Byzantine thinkers, the obvious question to ask, and often asked, 
is hence whether there really is such a thing as Byzantine philosophy in the 
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first place, and whether it makes any sense to talk about the development of 
philosophical thought in Byzantium. The general tendency among modern 
scholars is to believe that philosophy in Byzantium did manage to preserve its 
autonomy, that the borders between philosophy and theology were reason- 
ably clearly defined, and that the view expressed by some Church Fathers 
(e.g. Clement, Origen) that philosophy is the handmaiden of theology (phi- 

losophia theologiae ancilla) was not the dominant position in Byzantium, as it 
was in the medieval West. 

To settle the issue, however, more research needs to be done in the 
following three directions. First, we need to investigate further what the 
Byzantine scholars themselves have to say about their understanding of 
philosophy as a discipline and its relation to theology. Second, we need to 
clarify that it is not peculiar to Byzantine philosophy to have been so closely 
connected with theology, since philosophers in other periods of the history of 
philosophy were also strongly focused on theological subjects; after all, in 
pagan antiquity theology after Aristotle was a philosophical discipline, and in 
late antiquity it came to be regarded as the most imporant, and most philo- 
sophical, part of philosophy. And, third, we need to analyse systematically 
the writings of Byzantine thinkers to show that their reasoning and argumen- 
tation was no less philosophical than the philosophical work of any other 
period in the history of philosophy. 

The contributors to this volume follow, in general, the third direction. 
Their analysis of a small, but rather representative, selection of Byzantine 
texts strongly indicates that, although many of the problems with which 
Byzantine thinkers were concerned did arise in the context of a Christian 
theological tradition, these problems none the less constitute genuine philo- 
sophical issues which could or would be of interest to any philosopher, even if 
she or he did not believe in Christian dogma. Let me list, as examples, some of 
the philosophical questions which have caught the attention of Byzantine 
philosophers and for prolonged periods in the history of Byzantine thought 
generated intense disputes: the creation or origin of the world, the existence 
of God, the character of the perceptible world, the problem of evil and human 
free will, the relation between soul and body, the ontological status of 
universals, the connection between faith and reason, the sceptical challenge 
to knowledge, logical fallacies, the necessary requirements for a good life, the 
possibility of a just state. 

These are all recognizably philosophical problems still discussed by 
modern philosophers. But if we really want to understand and appreciate 
the philosophical literature in Byzantium, it is important to refrain from just 
pursuing the questions which we ourselves find philosophically interesting. 
Instead it would rather be more productive to try to find out which issues 
exactly were addressed at the time, or in which general frame of reference 
these issues were examined. This is the only way, I think, to avoid misleading 
anachronistic interpretations, to adequately determine the relation of Byzan- 
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tine philosophy to its theological and more generally cultural background, to 
realize the possible philosophical interest of nowadays neglected issues, and, 
finally, to acquire a better insight into the development and changes in 
Byzantine philosophical discourse itself. 


Who are the Byzantine philosophers? 


Let us suppose, then, that philosophy in Byzantium is an autonomous 
discipline, and that it is worth our study what the Byzantines achieved in 
this discipline. The next issue which needs to be considered is how to compile 
a catalogue of Byzantine philosophers who particularly deserve our atten- 
tion. To adequately fulfil this task, though, some preliminary questions have 
to be raised and answered. 


When does Byzantine philosophy actually begin? 


This is a question familiar to everyone who has, at some point, tried to specify 
the beginning, or for that matter the end, of any period in the history of 
philosophy. That is to say, it is not much easier, nor more dificult, to decide 

when exactly Byzantine philosophy starts, than to agree, for instance, on a 
particular date for the beginning of Hellenistic philosophy. The criteria which 
are standardly used to draw such chronological divisions do vary, and hence, 
not surprisingly, the answers vary too: 


1. If one adopted a political hallmark, and let Byzantine history, as many 
Byzantinists do, start with the foundation of Constantinople, this would 
mean that Byzantine philosophy starts early in the fourth century. 

2. If, on the other hand, one adhered to the view that Justinian’s closing of 
the Neoplatonist Academy in 529 roughly marks the end of ancient philoso- 
phy, the beginning of Byzantine philosophy would move from the fourth to 
the sixth century. 

3. Last but not least, if one underlined the signficance of the autonomous 
character of philosophical thought, but also on the basis of a variety of 
general historical considerations, the starting-point of Byzantine philosophy 
could move even further down, for example, into the ninth and tenth centur- 
ies. This is when Byzantine ‘humanists’ such as Photios and Arethas start 
again studiously to read, edit, and comment on the works of ancient philoso- 
phers, but also to form their own views on the matters discussed. Photios, for 
instance, follows neither Plato nor Aristotle in their views on universals, for 
all the importance he attributes to these authors and the preservation and 
discussion of their works. 

Some of the articles included in this volume focus on philosophically 
interesting texts from the early period between the fourth and the ninth 
century. The main reason for this is that, whatever decision one takes as to 
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the beginning of Byzantine philosophy, there is no doubt that the distinctive 
character of philosophical work after Photios and Arethas owes a lot to the 
influence of this early period, which undeniably is dominated by the thought 
of the Church Fathers. 

Finally, a brief remark about the end of Byzantine philosophy. It is 
common practice to think that Byzantine philosophy, and in general Byzan- 
tine culture, ends with the fall of Constantinople in 1453. It should be noted, 
however, that even after this date some Byzantine thinkers, for instance 
George Scholarios or Bessarion, continued their philosophical work, either 
having moved to the West or staying in the East under the Ottomans. We also 
have to remember that, in the East, though often under dfficult circum- 
stances, the Byzantine philosophical tradition lived on well into the seven- 
teenth century, if we think, for instance, of Theophilos Korydaleus. 


Who counts as a philosopher in Byzantium? 


There were in Byzantium no institutions of higher education in which phil- 
osophers could be trained as philosophers. The main purpose of institutional 
higher studies was to train civil servants. Philosophical instruction was 
mainly private, but it sometimes received support from the Emperor and 
the Church, as in the case of the so-called ‘University of Constantinople’ 
which was founded in 1045 by Constantine Monomachos. Such support, 
however, also meant occasional intervention by the secular or ecclesiastical 
authorities, as when John Italos was put on trial and condemned for advo- 
cating the systematic use of philosophical analysis in clarifying theological 
issues. In general, the philosophical curriculum would start with Aristotle’s 
logic and ethics, and advance through physics and thequadrivium (arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and harmonics) to Plato’s, or more precisely to Neo- 
platonic, metaphysics. 

Thus, the figure of the Byzantine philosopher emerges as often somewhat 
of a polymath and an erudite scholar, who, moreover, might make use of his 
knowledge and rhetorical skill to play an active role in the political life of the 
times. This portrayal, of course, is not free of oversimplfications. For we do 
find among Byzantine philosophers the most diverse personalities, with 
different educational backgrounds and, most importantly, with completely 
different conceptions of their role as philosophers. In fact, it is, I think, 
impossible to draw a realistic picture of thefigure of the Byzantine philoso- 
pher, until we have studied in detail many more texts which provide us with 
the necessary evidence concerning the philosopher’s life and aims in Byzan- 
tine times—including, for instance, autobiographies, biographies, letters, 
orations, and sporadic relevant remarks in the philosophical works them- 
selves. 
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The following list of Byzantine philosophers includes only some of the major 
figures in Byzantine philosophy. To be more precise, it includes those Byzan- 
tine philosophers whose work up till now has drawn the attention of modern 
scholars and, especially, those whose work is discussed in the articles of this 
volume. There are, of course, many Byzantine philosophers who are not 
included in this list, either because their writings have not been adequately 
studied, or because they have yet not been identified at all. In this catalogue 
the names of Byzantine philosophers are given in chronological order. There 
are no schools of philosophy in Byzantium, at least in the strict sense of 
the term in which we can distinguish different schools in antiquity and 
categorize philosophers accordingly. Surely there are groupings of philoso- 
phers in Byzantium, too, but our knowledge of Byzantine philosophy so far is 
not good enough for us to be able to recognize them. Therefore, Byzantine 
thinkers here are grouped together just on the basis of broad divisions either 
in the political or in the intellectual history of the Byzantine Empire. I begin 
with a group of authors usually categorized as Christian Fathers, not because 
they are Church Fathers, but because at least some of their work is distinctly 
philosophical. 


A. Christian Fathers (4th—8th century) 


Basil the Great (329-79) 

Gregory of Nyssa (335-94) 
Nemesius (4th—Sth century) 
Pseudo-Dionysius (end 5th century) 
Procopius of Gaza (460-530) 
Maximus the Confessor (580-662) 
John of Damascus (c.650—c.749) 


B. Byzantine humanism (9th—10th century) 


Leo the Philosopher (the Mathematician) ¢.790—after 869) 
Photios (820-91) 
Arethas (c.850—944) 


C. The period of the Comneni (11th—12th century) 


Michael Psellos (1018-78) 

John Italos (c.1025—82) 

Theodore of Smyrna (end 11th century) 
Eustratios of Nicaea (c.1050—-1120) 
Michael of Ephesus (c.1050—1129) 
Nicholas of Methone (d. 1165) 
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D. The empire in Nicaea 


Nikephoros Blemmydes (1197-1272) 
Theodore II Laskaris (1233-58) 
Manuel Holobolos (fl. 1267) 


E. The Palaeologan period (13th—15th century) 


George Pachymeres (1242-1310) 
Maximos Planoudes (c.1255—c.1305) 
Leo Magentinos (13th century) 
Theodore Metochites (1270-1332) 
John Pediasimos (d. 1341) 

Joseph Philagrios (end 14th century) 
John Chortasmenos (1370-1436) 
Barlaam of Calabria (c.1290—-1348) 
Nikephoros Gregoras (1290/3-1358/61) 
Gregory Palamas (c.1296—1359) 
Gregory Akindynos (c.1300—48) 
Nicholas Kabasilas (d. 1371) 
Demetrios Kydones (c.1324—97/8) 
Prochoros Kydones (c.1333-69/70) 
George Gemistos Plethon (¢.1360—c.1453) 
George Trapezountios (1395-1472) 
Theodore Gazes (1400—76/8) 
Andronikos Kallistos (1400-86) 
George Scholarios Gennadios (€.1400—72/4) 
Bessarion (1403-72) 

Michael Apostoles (1420-80) 


How could one study the works of Byzantine philosophers? 


The genres of philosophical writing in Byzantium are quite diverse. For 
teaching purposes the Byzantine scholars produced marginal notes and ex- 
planatory paraphrases on ancient philosophical works, but also extended 
commentaries, sometimes in question-and-answer form, small handbooks, 
and more detailed companions. They also wrote small treatises on specfic 
topics, or longer works, occasionally in dialogue form, with the aim to rebut 
the views of their opponents and to explain or defend their own theories. To 
all these, we should further add their letters and orations which frequently 
have philosophical content. 

Most of the writings of Byzantine philosophers are still unpublished or are 
available only in old and often quite imperfect editions. But even when we do 
have reliable editions of the philosophical works of Byzantine thinkers, their 
philosophical contribution for the most part still needs to be critically 
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assessed. For although eminent scholars of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century worked with great care on some Byzantine philosophical texts, their 
interest was not primarily philosophical; they rather were trying to preserve 
every aspect of the Byzantine intellectual heritage and, at the most, to grasp, 
in historical terms, how the work of Byzantine philosophers rdlected the 
society in which they lived. On the other hand, the philosophers of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century understandably were discouraged 
both by the rhetorical style of the Byzantine writings and by the theological 
interests displayed in much of Byzantine philosophy. In addition to all 
this, the strong general prejudice that the Middle Ages, especially in the early 
period and in the Byzantine East, were the dark ages of human civilization, 
makes it even easier to understand why Byzantine philosophy was neglected. 

After the Second World War, however, there is a signficant change in the 
study of Byzantine philosophy, clearly connected with the rediscovery and 
the startling changes in the appraisal of the Western medieval philosophical 
tradition as well as of certain areas in ancient philosophy, for instance the 
philosophy of Hellenistic times and of late antiquity. During the second part 
of the twentieth century, in general, the study of the early history of philoso- 
phy was transformed in two respects: (1) new ways of interpreting the works 
of ancient and medieval philosophers were introduced, and (ii) certain areas 
in ancient and medieval philosophy which before had been completely neg- 
lected or marginalized were brought to the centre of scholarly attention. The 
philosophers and scholars who studied ancient and medieval philosophy 
made an attempt gradually to free themselves from earlier preconceptions 
and prejudices. To begin with, they insisted on taking the theories and 
arguments of ancient and medieval philosophers philosophically seriously; 
their writings were no longer simply studied as works of the past of mainly 
antiquarian or historical interest, but rather were studied as philosophical 
works on their own merit. 

This new approach to the early stages of the history of philosophy has 
opened, I think, the path to a reassessment also of the writings of Byzantine 
thinkers. In fact, during the last decades of the twentieth century some of the 
treatises of Byzantine philosophers were published for thefirst time, or came 
out in better, critical, editions; several books and numerous articles began to 
be written concerning particular topics in Byzantine philosophy; interdiscip- 
linary workshops and symposia were organized to discuss the general intel- 
lectual development in Byzantium and, as part of this, also touched on 
Byzantine philosophy. One gets some idea of this more recent development, 
if one looks at the following sample (in chronological order) of some general 
surveys and bibliographies which were produced in this period: 

Tatakis, B. N. (1949), La Philosophie byzantine (Paris). 

Oehler, K. (1969), Antike Philosophie und byzantinisches Mittelalter (Munich). 
Lemerle, P. (1971), Le Premier Humanisme byzantin (Paris). 

Podskalsky, G. (1977), Theologie und Philosophie in Byzanz (Munich). 
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Hunger, H. (1978), ‘Philosophie’, in his Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der 
Byzantiner, 1 (Munich), 3-62. 

Wilson, N. G. (1983), Scholars of Byzantium (London). 

Benakis, L. (1987), ‘“Grundbibliographie zum Aristoteles-Studium in Byzanz’, in 
J. Wiesner (ed.), Aristoteles: Werk und Wirkung. Paul Moraux gewidmet (Berlin 
and New York), 352-79. 

—— (1988), ‘Commentaries and Commentators on the Logical Works of Aristotle in 
Byzantium’, in R. Claussen and R. Daube-Schackat (eds.),Gedankenzeichen. Fest- 
schrift fiir Klaus Oehler (Tibingen), 3-12. 

— (1991a), ‘Commentaries and Commentators on the Works of Aristotle (Except 
the Logical Ones) in Byzantium’, in B. Mojsisch and O. Pluta (eds.), Historia 
Philosophiae Medii Aevi: Festschrift fir Kurt Flasch (Amsterdam), 45-54. 

— (19915), ‘Bibliographie internationale sur la philosophie byzantine (1949-1990)’, 
in Bibliographie byzantine publie a l'occasion du XVIIIe Congres Internationale 
d'Etudes Byzantines (Athens), 319-77. 


Of course, some of these works are already outdated again, since current 
research has come to question the views expressed in them, and more books 
and articles have been published in the last decade. Still, this short bibliog- 
raphy can at least serve as a first guide to a preliminary study of Byzantine 
philosophy; the general surveys and the bibliographical material which it 
includes provide valuable information for anyone who is interested infinding 
out where to look for the texts themselves and which books and articles to 
consult on specialized topics. 

But most of the work still remains to be done, if we are to be able to 
understand and evaluate the distinctive character of Byzantine philosophy. 
Following the rising interest of the last decades, it now seems important to 
encourage further the systematic study and critical assessment of the original 
contributions of Byzantine philosophers. What we still need to do is to take 
their works seriously as philosophical writings; putting aside our prejudices 
and misconceptions, we need to make a renewed dfort to reconstruct and to 
do justice to Byzantine philosophy. This volume was conceived as at least a 
concerted attempt in this direction. 


II 


This volume, in fact, grew out of some of the papers read and discussed at a 
conference in Thessaloniki in 1997, which also had been devoted to Byzantine 
philosophy and its relation to ancient philosophical thought. It was guided by 
the thought that, if it is our aim to recover and rethink Byzantine philosophy, 
it also is crucial to examine in detail the influence of earlier philosophical 
traditions on Byzantine philosophers. What is more, Byzantium’s depend- 
ence in philosophy on its ancient heritage manifestly is an area of study 
which, in particular comparison with other aspects of Byzantine civilization, 
like the indebtedness of Byzantine to ancient art, has hardly received any 
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attention. However, there is no doubt that it is the Byzantines who copied, 
studied, commented on, and taught the texts of ancient philosophers, and 
that it is mainly because of their eforts that the philosophical traditions of 
antiquity were transmitted and kept alive. 

Investigating the ancient sources of Byzantine philosophy, we perhapsfirst 
should find out what the Byzantines themselves have to say about ancient 
philosophy, or, as they characteristically call it in contrast to Christian 
theology, ‘the wisdom from without’. It soon becomes clear that Byzantine 
thinkers are by no means unanimous as to the importance of ancient philoso- 
phy; their views greatly differ on this matter. Some, under the influence of 
St Paul and authors like Tatian, consider ancient philosophy as useless or 
even dangerous, because it corrupts the Christian view of things and leads to 
heresies. Others, in particular Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa, claim 
that ancient philosophy, if used in a cautious and careful way, could be a 
preparation for the true faith, help in its elucidation, and serve as a dialectical 
weapon against heresies. After all, Pantaenus and Justin the Martyr had been 
philosophers. Clement of Alexandria clearly had been heavily irfluenced by 
Stoicism and Platonism. Origen had even taught philosophy to his students, 
and had gained a reputation as a philosopher, though precisely Origen’s 
example, once his orthodoxy had become suspect, fuelled questions about 
the usefulness of ancient philosophy. Finally, Byzantine philosophers, like 
John Italos and Barlaam of Calabria, undertake the task, in some cases at 
high personal cost, to defend ancient philosophy in its own right, but also asa 
means for a better understanding of Christian dogma. 

Such conflicting attitudes towards ancient philosophy usually depended on 
whether the aim of the Byzantine author was to clarify certain philosophical 
issues, or to rebut the pagans, or write against the heretics, or explain 
Christian dogmas, but also on the knowledge of ancient philosophy which 
at the time was available to the particular Byzantine thinker. In general, 
Byzantine philosophers had some direct knowledge of the works of ancient 
philosophers. They certainly had access to most of the major ancient texts we 
still have, and the continuity of the Greek language, of course, made it 
possible for them to study the ancients in the original. To take the obvious 
case of Plato’s and Aristotle’s works, at least a thousand Byzantine manu- 
scripts have survived which either preserve Aristotle’s text, or in addition also 
comment on it; in Plato’s case there are more than 260 Byzantine manuscripts 
of his dialogues. Nevertheless, although all of Plato and Aristotle was in 
principle available, certainly in centres like Constantinople, Trebizond, Thes- 
saloniki, and Mystras, in practice only some works were commonly read; for 
instance, the works of Aristotle which were widely read during Byzantine 
times were the Categories, the De interpretatione, the Analytics, the Physics, 
and the Nicomachean Ethics. 

It is not by accident, of course, that the Byzantines had a preference for 
certain ancient philosophers, or even for certain works of these philosophers. 
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Indeed, they were quite selective and generally chose only those ancient 
philosophical texts which they regarded as compatible with their Christian 
faith. Thus, they taught Aristotle’s logic as generally useful or as a prepar- 
ation for more theoretical studies; but they disagreed with him on his theory 
of the eternity of the world or his understanding of God as thefirst unmoved 
mover who moves the heaven, but exerts no providence for individual human 
beings. Byzantine philosophers consider Plato’s metaphysics to be closer to 
the Christian world-view, especially on issues like, for instance, the immor- 
tality of the soul and the creation of the world; still, though, for doctrinal 
reasons they cannot accept the Platonic theory of metempsychosis or the 
existence of eternal ideas or forms. Hence, Byzantine philosophers follow the 
eclectic tradition of later antiquity and combine aspects of Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s theories, at least up until the fifteenth century, when they start 
contrasting them and believe that they need to take sides, presenting them- 
selves either as Platonists or as Aristotelians. Important though it may be, the 
influence of Plato and of Aristotle is not the only one which shapes Byzantine 
philosophical thought. For it is crucial here to keep in mind that the Byzan- 
tines also engage in a limited dialogue with the other schools of ancient 
philosophy. For instance, they are interested in criticizing or appropriating 
elements from the doctrines of the Epicureans and the Stoics, but in particu- 
lar of the Neoplatonists, and they examine the implications of the Sceptics’ 
views on the possibility of human knowledge. 

But whatever attitude the Byzantines took towards ancient philosophy, 
and whatever the specific ancient sources which they relied on to form their 
theories, one thing 1s certain; it was impossible for Byzantine philosophers to 
escape altogether from the influence of ancient philosophy. For it was ancient 
philosophy which provided them with a well-articulated theoretical frame- 
work and with the philosophical language which had to serve as the basis for 
their own philosophical discourse. But does this mean that the Byzantines 
merely copied ancient philosophers, and hence that their philosophical 
writings altogether lacked originality? Do Byzantine philosophers interpret 
ancient philophical theories always in the same way, the way they had already 
been interpreted in late antiquity? Does Byzantine philosophy as a whole lack 
a distinctive character which differentiates it from the previous periods in the 
history of philosophy? Such general questions concerning the relation be- 
tween ancient and Byzantine philosophy are constantly in the background of 
the articles of this volume. There is no doubt that these questions still remain 
open, but I think that the contributors to this volume manage to address 
some of them in the only way they at this point can be addressed, namely by 
thoroughly investigating particular topics which give us some insight as to the 
directions in which we should look for possible answers. 

This volume contains eleven articles, mainly written by established 
scholars, but also by scholars belonging to the younger generation. They 
represent different disciplines, such as philosophy, history, classics, and 
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medieval or Byzantine studies. The particular topics which they discuss 
range, in modern terms, from philosophy of language, theory of knowledge, 
and logic to political philosophy, ethics, natural philosophy, and metaphys- 
ics. As to the philosophers whose works our contributors study, they belong 
to all periods from the beginnings of Byzantine culture in the fourth century 
to the demise of the Byzantine Empire in the fifteenth century. In fact, the 
wide range of authors and texts which this volume covers becomes obvious 
when one just looks at the extensive indexes of names and of passages at the 
end of the volume. Perhaps the reader is introduced here, for thefirst time, to 
some Byzantine authors or to some of their writings. Most Byzantine phil- 
osophers definitely are not household names, not even among philosophers. 
So little attention has been given to their philosophical works that we do not 
even know whether they deserve to become a standard part of philosophical 
literature. This general unfamiliarity is rdlected by the fact that there is not 
even a standard way in contemporary scholarship of rendering their Greek 
names. Thus, to further guide the reader in his or her attempt to learn more 
about these more or less unknown Byzantine philosophers as well as about 
the more familiar ones, we have added an epilogue in which Linos Benakis 
presents the most recent publications on Byzantine philosophy; these include 
the new critical editions of Byzantine philosophical texts, the introductory 
surveys of Byzantine philosophy, the up-to-date bibliographies, the entries in 
recently published dictionaries or encyclopedias, and the new journals which 
specialize on Byzantium. 

The main contents of the volume are these. The first article by Sten 
Ebbesen raises the more general issue of the relation, or rather, it turns out, 
the lack of relation, between Byzantine philosophy and the West. It discusses 
the different paths which the Byzantines and the Western medieval philoso- 
phers took, especially in connection with their reliance on ancient philoso- 
phy. The second article closely examines a particular philosophical topic 
which occupied Basil the Great, namely whether proper names only designate 
substances or have a descriptive content. Paul Kalligas’s treatment of the 
subject refers to the views both of ancient and of modern philosophers, in 
order to discover and elucidate the new elements which Basil brings into the 
ancient discussion. From the fourth-century philosophy of language we next 
move to the sixth century and to political philosophy in Dominic O’Meara’s 
systematic analysis of an anonymous dialogue of the Justinian period, 
namely ‘On Political Science’. The author of this dialogue, being concerned 
with the political problems of his time, suggests a new constitutional order; he 
seems to be very much influenced by Neoplatonism and by his own interpret- 
ation of the problems arising out of Plato’s political philosophy. The last 
article on the early period focuses on John of Damascus in the eighth century, 
and in particular on his attempt to integrate a notion of a will into Aristotle’s 
moral psychology and theory of action. The problem here is to explain why 
God would create human beings if they sooner or later would sin, but also to 
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get a better grasp of the process of how we come to make a choice. According 
to Michael Frede, John’s account of human freedom is quite novel in some 
ways, and this novelty had an important impact on Thomas Aquinas, and 
thus on the further development of thought about the will in traditional 
western philosophy. 

Next, we turn to the eleventh century, and to an anonymous logical text 
which here for the first time is analysed in detail by Jonathan Barnes. 
Although this is an elementary handbook of logic written mainly in the 
Peripatetic tradition, it includes interesting divergences, like for instance the 
discussion of syllogisms with singular propositions, which show that logic in 
Byzantium had an interesting further development, thoughfirmly based on 
Aristotle and the Stoics. John Duffy’s article turns our attention to perhaps 
the central figure of Byzantine philosophy, namely Michael Psellos. The 
specific subject which concerns him is the status of philosophical discourse 
in Byzantium from the middle of the ninth century to the appearance of 
Psellos around 1040. He argues that there is a signficant development from 
the rather humanistic character of Photios’ and Arethas’ interests to the way 
Psellos views the philosopher as someone with a hard-earned and unsur- 
passed knowledge in all branches of learning, and especially in the philosophy 
of the ancients. My article gives an example of Psellos’ own knowledge and 
appropriation of the ancient philosophical traditions. I closely study his 
paraphrasis on Aristotle’s De interpretatione, and try to show that, although 
Psellos’ main aim is to promote a knowledge of Aristotle’s logic, he also does 
express his own logical views, some of which originate in his attempt to 
reconcile the Christian tradition with the ancient philosophers. 

The Palaeologan period is first represented by Theodore Metochites, and 
in particular by Bérje Bydén’s edition of and philosophical commentary on 
one of his shorter philosophical treatises, namely Semeiosis 61. In this text 
we find Metochites’ account of ancient Scepticism, in which he attempts to 
present it not as the perverse cultivation of argument for argument’s sake, 
and to vindicate it as the reasonable view that there exist things of which 
knowledge is impossible. My article also tries to shed light on some of the 
works of three Byzantine philosophers of the fourteenth century, namely 
Nikephoros Gregoras, Barlaam of Calabria, and Gregory Palamas. The issue 
here is the debate about the significance and use of Aristotelian syllogistic. 
Although Gregoras adopts an entirely negative attitude, Barlaam and Pala- 
mas disagree as to the limits of the use of logical reasoning in our attempt to 
understand God and his attributes. Their arguments and counter-arguments 
raise interesting questions as to the nature of demonstration and the connec- 
tion between faith and reason. Polymnia Athanassiadi compares Michael 
Psellos and George Gemistos Plethon, another particularly important By- 
zantine philosopher, and like Psellos of an unusually independent mind. She 
considers their collections of the Chaldaean Oracles, which in her view from 
Iamblichus onwards served the Neoplatonists as the holy book par excel- 
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lence. Psellos and Plethon give us a substantially diferent interpretation of 
these texts; whereas Psellos directly follows the Neoplatonists in interpreting 
the Chaldaean Oracles in their own context, Plethon’s account uses them as a 
companion to a new philosophical theology. George Karamanolis contrasts 
the work of Plethon with that of yet another major Byzantine author, namely 
George Scholarios Gennadios. In his article the general issue is thefifteenth- 
century controversy over the primacy of Plato or Aristotle, a controversy 
which is not so much about how Aristotle’s philosophy compares with 
Plato’s, but rather about which philosophical authority comes closer to 
Christian doctrine. To better illustrate the philosophical reasons presented 
by Plethon and Scholarios, the discussion here focuses on two particular 
topics, namely Aristotle’s view about the world’s constitution and the nature 
of the human soul. 

If these articles persuade the reader that Byzantine philosophy is worth 
investigating, this volume has achieved its aim. Needless to say, most of the 
questions concerning either the general character of Byzantine philosophy or 
the specific doctrines of particular Byzantine philosophers cannot be settled 
here. We rather hope that this attempt will be found to be inviting and 
promising enough for others to join us in the study of Byzantine philosophy. 
Only in this way will we manage to completely bridge the gap between ancient 
philosophy and early modern philosophy. In this connection we have to keep 
in mind the profound impact Byzantine scholars and philosophers of the 
fifteenth century had on the revival of Platonic studies and Platonism in the 
Renaissance in the West. 


I would like to close this introduction by acknowledging the help I have 
received in completing this project. I would like to thank all those who 
organized and participated in the conference in Thessaloniki, especially 
V. Kotzia-Panteli and S. Kotzabassi; I also thank Myles Burnyeat and 
Richard Sorabji who read the first draft of this volume, and made invaluable 
comments not only on particular articles, but also on its composition as a 
whole; Oxford University Press, and in particular Peter Momtchildf who 
took the risk of publishing a collection of articles on as unusual a subject as 
Byzantine philosophy; finally, Michael Frede for his constant encourage- 
ment, but mainly for his unwavering conviction that Byzantine philosophers 
can be a pleasure to read and study, any time and any place. 
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Greek—Latin Philosophical 
Interaction 


STEN EBBESEN 


Introduction 


In antiquity Europe was divided into a Greek and a Latin zone of irfluence. 
The limits of the Greek zone had been established about 300Bc. In the 
eastern Mediterranean Greek was the language of all central and much local 
administration, and it functioned as a lingua franca for all sorts of purposes. 
The Roman conquest changed nothing in that regard: it just put a wafer-thin 
layer of Latin administration on top of the Greek, and after less than a 
millennium that thin layer had worn df. But in the West, which prior to 
the advent of the Roman legions had no international language of adminis- 
tration, commerce, and higher culture, Latinfilled the vacuum and obtained 
the role that Greek had in the East. 

It makes sense to see a lot of European history, political and cultural alike, 
as a meeting between two cultures deined by the use of the Greek and the 
Latin language, respectively. This is the perspective that I now want to apply 
to the history of philosophy.’ But it is only in a very long perspective that we 
can talk about the Greek and the Latin cultures as entities of the same rank. 
For most of history one of them has been dominant. 

There was the time when the Latin world was in most matters at the 
receiving end. While avidly absorbing as much Greek culture as they possibly 
could, Romans like Cato the Elder would stffen their sagging self-esteem by 
calling Greeks Greculi and extolling the superior virtues of mos maiorum. 
There came a time when the Greek world was in most matters at the receiving 


' Proper documentation of the claims made in this article would require a book-length 
bibliography. References in the footnotes below will generally regard lesser known/accessible 
scholarly works and/or details rather than broad issues. Some general help, especially on the 
medieval Latin material, may be found in Kretzmannet al. (1982); Dronke (1988); De Libera 
(1993); Ebbesen (1995). I have compared certain aspects of the Byzantine and Latin traditions in 
Ebbesen (1992, 1996a). 
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end, and many Greeks would try to preserve their self-respect by pretending 
that this was not so; after all, the Latins were barbarians. 

Such attitudes are not really helpful for anyone. People who realize that 
another culture has in somefields something better than their own are worthy 
of praise, especially if they actively do something to give other members of 
their linguistic community access to the foreign ways of thought through 
translations. Cicero is well spoken of for his role in transmitting Greek 
thought to the West. It might be time to honour those persons with a 
background in Greek culture who understood that they had something to 
learn from the Latins when that time arrived. Though less irfluential, George 
Scholarios deserves a place beside Cicero. 


Stages of Latin Reception of Greek Philosophy 


The main stages of the Latin reception of Greek philosophy are well known 
from current histories of philosophy. Nevertheless, let me repeat the story. 
The Greek influence came in five waves. 


The first wave 


In the first century Bc Cicero, Varro, and Lucretius made a major dfort to 
make Greek philosophical thought available in Latin. Their work was 
followed up by Seneca in the first century of the Christian era. 

This first wave is characterized by the educative purpose—the purpose is to 
educate the a-philosophical Latin world. Especially in the Ciceronian age the 
Roman authors themselves think of the Latin world as purely receptive: it is a 
passive intellect, a tabula rasa, that must receive the imprint of the Greek 
agent intellect. Another characteristic of thefirst wave is the virtual absence 
of translations. Except for Cicero’s translation of a major part of Plato’s 
Timeus no text by any of the famous philosophers was translated—nor, for 
that matter, was any text by a second-rate thinker. What wefind are popu- 
larizing accounts of Greek philosophy with liberal loans from Greek primary 
and secondary literature. 

Greek culture was indisputably dominant at the time. The Greek lands had 
had a tradition for having professional philosophers since the fourth century 
BC. By 161 Bc the philosophers had reached Rome—we know that because in 
that year a decree of the senate was needed to expel them from the city? 

The interest with which the upper echelons of Roman society greeted the 
famous philosophers’ embassy some five years later might seem to indicate 
that Rome was ready to receive philosophical culture, create a class of Latin 
philosophers, and perhaps one day be able to rival the Greeks. Gellius tells us 


? Gellius, Noctes Atticae 15. 11. 1; Suetonius, De grammaticis et rhetoribus 25. 1 = De 
rhetoribus 1. 1. 
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that the three ‘philosophers—Carneades from the Academy, the Stoic Diog- 
enes and the Peripatetic Critolaus—used the senator C. Acilius as an inter- 
preter when they appeared in the senate, but before that happened they each 
gave separate presentation talks, drawing a numerous public’? It is charac- 
teristic of the episode that in the senate the Greeks must have their speeches 
translated into the language of the political masters, but outside the senate 
the representatives of the dominant culture could perform in their own 
language and be understood by representatives of the subservient culture— 
including, no doubt, several senators who a short time afterwards would 
insist on the use of an interpreter in the senate. 

The first wave did not create an innovative Latin-language philosophical 
tradition, nor even a noticeable tradition for non-innovative philosoph- 
ical works in Latin. For centuries Greek continued to hold a monopoly as 
the language of learning. Romans with philosophical interest, such as Mu- 
sonius Rufus and Marcus Aurelius, would tend to express themselves in 
Greek. The only known victim of the Emperor Domitian’s expulsion of 
philosophers from Rome and all of Italy was a Greek, Epictetus* 

The long-term importance of the first wave lay primarily in its demonstra- 
tion that it is possible to talk about philosophical matters in Latin. Cicero and 
his contemporaries did for Latin what Nicole Oresme and other fourteenth- 
century figures were to do for the Western vernaculars: they prepared the 
ground for the day when the monopoly of the one learned language would be 
broken. 

Secondly, the first wave made elements of Greek ethics, Stoic ethics in 
particular, a part of any educated man’s intellectual baggage. Cicero and 
Seneca made access to that part of education independent of a mastery of 
Greek. Ambrose and other Church Fathers had a good deal of Stoic ethics in 
their baggage. This was to be important in the Latin Middle Ages. 


The second wave 


This lasted from about 350 till 525° It was actually a very composite wave, 
but let me separate just three main components. First, there were translations 
and adaptations of the Aristotelian Organon and related works. The best 
known, and for posterity by far the most important translator and adapter, 
was Boethius (consul in 510), who clearly saw himself as a second Cicero, 
bringing Greek philosophy to Latium. 


3 Gellius, Noctes Atticae 6. 14. 9. 

4 Gellius, Noctes Atticae 15. 11. 5: ‘Qua tempestate Epictetus quoque philosophus propter id 
senatusconsultum Nicopolim Roma decessit.’ Epictetus, Dissertationes 3. 8. 7, mentions one 
Italicus, whom he describes as the closest thing to a philosopher among the Romans 
(ItadKos 6 wddoTa Sox@v adt@v—sc. THV ‘Pwuaiwy—durdoo¢os eivat). This man may 
have been a native victim of Domitian’s persecution. 

> | put the beginning c.350 in order to be able to include such persons as Vettius Praetextatus 
and Marius Victorinus; 525 is the approximate year of Boethius’ death. 
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The second component was the composition of a comprehensive scientfic 
grammar of Latin by Priscian in Constantinople shortly after the year 500. 
The grammatical theory explicitly and implicitly taught by Priscian is almost 
totally derived from the works of Apollonius Dyscolus, an Alexandrian 
Greek from the second century AD. In Priscian’s case it seems pretty obvious 
that it was his appointment to a job as teacher of Latin on a high level in 
Constantinople that occasioned the adoption of Greek theory. In late an- 
tiquity Constantinopolitan culture was Greek—Latin bilingual to an extent 
never seen anywhere before or since. Interestingly, the same Flavius Theo- 
dorus Dionisii who in 527 produced a copy of Priscian’s Institutiones gram- 
maticae was also responsible for a copy of Boethius’ logical opuscula. Flavius 
Theodorus worked in Constantinople® 

The third component was the introduction of Neoplatonizing thought. 
The main medium was theological writings, and Augustine (354-430) over- 
shadows all others. 

Boethius and the other translators were not themselves philosophically 
innovative, and their work was little noticed by their contemporaries; it was 
centuries before the Latin world reaped the fruits of their toil in the shape of 
philosophical innovation. The same may be said about Priscian’s grammar. 
Augustine was both a mediator and an innovator, and though it was to be a 
long time before he got worthy successors, he did start a living tradition of 
philosophizing theology in Latin. 


The third wave 


After a couple of genuinely dark centuries higher education began its come- 
back in the West in the days of Charlemagne. About the end of the tenth 
century the movement was beginning to pick up speed; a boom in higher 
education was starting, a boom that has lasted ever since. About this time the 
third Greek wave arrived. Not through new translations but because Boeth- 
ius’ Greek-inspired works and his translations of the Ars Vetus began to 
acquire a status as standard texts in higher education. The Ars Vetus is the 
truncated Organon that consists of Porphyry’s Isagoge, and Aristotle’s Cat- 
egories and De interpretatione. The resuscitation of Boethius was soon 
followed by that of his contemporary Priscian! 

In the course of the tenth, eleventh, and early twelfth centuries a distinctive 
native Latin tradition grew up on soil fertilized with ancient Greek philoso- 
phy. It was scholastic in the same way that Greek philosophy had been at 
least since the second century AD, that is, in the sense that the foundation of 
teaching and discussion was a small set of authoritative books. The Ars 
Vetus, Boethius’ logical monographs and Priscian’s grammar were the central 


© See Obertello (1974: i. 347-8). 
7 For the introduction of Boethius’ works in the medieval schools, see Van de Vyver (1929); 
for Priscian, see Kneepkens (1995). 
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texts in the young Western scholasticism, but there were numerous other 
sources of inspiration. The key texts all contained Greek theory, but it was 
not a doctrinally uniform set of texts and the blend was dfferent from that 
available in the Eastern empire. 

The resulting native tradition of Latin philosophy had the following char- 
acteristics: 


1. It was analytic. Painstaking analysis of propositions and concepts, of 
sentences and terms, dogged attempts to clarify the relationships between 
words, concepts, and extramental realities—that is what wefind. 

2. It was linguistic, both in the sense that there was an intense interest in 
the philosophy of language and in the sense that without copying grammar it 
relied heavily on grammatical research for its analytical tools and procedures. 

3. It was logical in the sense that one of the favourite occupations of 
philosophers consisted in formulating logical rules and in exploring how 
well both new and traditional rules performed in extreme conditions. It was 
also logical in the sense that philosophers made an extraordinary fort to lay 
bare the structure both of their own argumentation and of that of their 
opponents. 

4. It was imaginative. People would think up strange sentences and set up 
strange thought experiments to test hypotheses. While respectful towards the 
classics, men felt no fear of going beyond the ancients. They would talk about 
the ancients as giants on whose shoulders they were sitting, but an important 
point of the simile is that from that position they could see further than the 
ancients themselves. 

5. From an early date there was a consciousness of philosophy being a 
different enterprise from theology, even if the difference was not institutional- 
ized till the late twelfth or early thirteenth century. At the same time, how- 
ever, there was a broad acceptance of the use of philosophical method in 
theology and a feedback resulting in the adoption in philosophical contexts 
of certain questions first raised and of certain conceptual toolsfirst developed 
in theology. Theological irrationalists of the brand of Bernard of Clairvaux 
(c.1090-1153) had very limited success. 


The philosophy that resulted from the third wave of Greek irfluence 
reached maturity in the twelfth century with people like Peter Abelard 
(1079-1142), Alberic of Paris, Adam Balsham Parvipontanus, and Gilbert 
of Poitiers (= Gilbertus Porretanus, d. 1154). I shall give a couple of examples 
of how they worked. 

Perhaps the best known part of Abelard’s work is his thoughts about 
signification and universals.* Wrestling with a problem whose roots in Por- 
phyry and further back in ancient Greek philosophy are clear for everyone to 
see, and armed with both Aristotle’s hierarchy of genera and species and his 


8 For an introduction to Abelard and references to further literature, see Marenbon (1997). 
For the problem of universals, see De Libera (1996). 
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flow-chart of signification in the De interpretatione, further with the Porphyr- 
ian notion of words of the second imposition—metalinguistic words, names 
of names—plus a few other things, Abelard and some near-contemporaries 
created a nominalism the like of which the world had not seen before: a 
genuine, and pretty coherent, nominalism. A new quasi-entity, the circum- 
stance (status) of being a man, was introduced to serve as that which is shared 
by the individuals picked out by a common term like ‘man’, while the word 
qua significative was distinguished from the word qua merely phonetically 
shaped. Another quasi-entity, the dictum propositionis, or enuntiabile, was 
introduced to be what propositions signify? 

Never since the days of Chrysippus in the third centuryBc had signification 
been so thoroughly analysed. And rarely since his days had philosophers 
advertised their views in such provocative ways. Each of the philosophical 
schools of the twelfth century had a list of paradoxical tenets, as outrageous 
as the Stoic paradoxes (‘Only a sage is a rich man’, etc.). To take just one 
example: the nominalists defended the thesis that nothing grows. A blatant 
falsehood! But if anyone was sufficiently intrigued to ask a nominalist what 
on earth he might mean by proclaiming such nonsense, the nominalist would 
introduce him to a problem about identity. The nominalists reasoned as 
follows: a thing equals the sum of its parts, growth is an addition of parts, 
consequently the result of growth is a different thing from the old one. This 
line of argument destroys the identity between a teenager and a full-grown 
man. To repair the damage done by their own argument, the nominalists used 
the notion of a person: a person (persona) can grow while preserving his 
identity, but he becomes a new thing @ssentia). 

Abelard’s Ethics is a masterpiece of conceptual analysis resulting in the 
thesis that we need all the concepts of vicious disposition, of will to do wrong, 
and of wrong done, but none of the three can be the decisive criterion for the 
morally evil. The primary bearer of moral predicates is the agent’s intention, 
his conscious acceptance of acting in some way. Abelard eliminates various 
plausible candidates for being the primary bearer of moral predicates by 
means of counter-examples. He could be quite imaginative in devising such 
examples. Thus in a subargument for the thesis that the agent’s intention is 
decisive for the moral character of an act he asks if it can really be true that 
sexual pleasure is unconditionally evil, and he conjures up the picture of a 
religious who is bound in chains and placed in a bed with women. Suppose, he 
says, that the combination of the soft bed and his contact with the women 
brings him to pleasure, though not to consent, who will presume to call this 
pleasure, which comes by natural necessity, a fault?° 

Abelard’s conceptual apparatus for ethics has ancient roots, Greek roots, 
Stoic roots in particular. In spite of the special Christian colouring of his 


° For 12th-cent. nominalism, see Courtenay (1992). 
10 Abelard, Ethica, ed. Luscombe, 20. 
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peccatum, the connection to the Stoic dudprnua is easily seen. There is 
some tortuous historical path connecting his consensus with the Stoic 
ovyKkatadeo.s. The Abelardian thought experiment in his Ethics is a coun- 
ter-example against a very specific thesis. One branch of twelfth-century logic 
aimed at developing techniques for finding a counter-argument (instantia) 
against just any possible argument!’ 

Pure logic was intensely cultivated, but I will not exemplify, because of 
limited space. Let me just mention a new branch of logic that began to appear 
in the twelfth century: the logic of ‘syncategorematic’ words, that is, words 
that neither have nor purport to have referents. The syncategoremata studied 
included the traditional ‘logical words’—quantfiers (omnis, quidam, nullus), 
the negation von, and modal operators (ecessario etc.)—but also such words 
as ‘whether’, ‘both’, ‘except’, ‘only’ @n, uterque, praeter, tantum) and many 
more as well.!? The inspiration was partly drawn from Priscian’s analyses of 
conjunctions and prepositions (and via him we may see a connection back to 
the Stoics), partly from the challenge posed by certain theological propos- 
itions. 

By the twelfth century Latin philosophy, while owing an immense debt to 
Greek thought, had become emancipated and had moved from home to settle 
in Paris. She was the intelligent daughter of an intelligent mother; she revered 
her mother but she did much more than just copy her. 

The question is: how was her mother doing? The shortest answer is: she was 
growing old. About the year 600 she had abandoned her Alexandrian resi- 
dence to move permanently to Constantinople, which was an old people’s 
home of the sort that intermittently lavishes care on its occupants, while all 
but forgetting them in the periods in between. She had until now learnt 
nothing from her daughter, but she could be excused for not doing so. There 
really was nothing of importance to learn. And if the Byzantine world had 
failed to build strong philosophical milieux that could survive the death of a 
master or temporary imperial indifference to the economic well-being of 
philosophers, the situation had not been much dfferent in the West. But on 
Christmas night 1100 the alarm bells ought to have rung in Constantinople. It 
was time Ma started to listen to her daughter. 

She didn’t. Apparently, Greek intellectuals continued to believe theirs was 
the dominant culture, though Greek had been steadily losing terrain as a 
language of higher culture since the seventh century. Constantinople and 
Thessaloniki were the only important centres left, and the geographical area 
from which they could recruit new learned men had become severely re- 
stricted. Meanwhile Latin had spread over the whole of Central and North- 
ern Europe. Schools in France or Italy could begin to recruit their students 
from as far away as Scandinavia, and they could bendit from the structure of 


'l See Iwakuma (1987). 
!2 For an introduction to the lore of, syncategoremata, see Kretzmann (1982). 
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Western society with its stable clerical authorities besides the more fickle 
secular ones. 

By 1100 the Latin world was becoming a major producer of intellectual 
goods. Yet, to the best of my knowledge, there is no sign that anyone in 
Byzantium started to learn Latin to see what new discoveries their Western 
colleagues might have made. Paradoxically, at the same time, the Latin world 
was heading for the fourth wave of Greek influence. 


The fourth wave 


The formative phase of Latin scholasticism had drawn inspiration from a 
great many Greek sources, but Aristotle and the tradition of Aristotelian 
exegesis shaped the Western school tradition more than anything else. So 
when things really started to move fast in the twelfth century the natural thing 
for the Latins was to go looking for more Aristotle and more Aristotelian 
exegesis. And for the first time for 600 years they got into contact with living 
Greek intellectuals.'* 

Just as the Latin lands had started a return to learning and philosophy 
about 800, so had Byzantium, and just as the Latins were looking for more 
Aristotle in the early twelfth century, so were some Greeks. In principle, all of 
Aristotle was available in Constantinople, but in practice this was not the 
case except for a few commonly read works. Even if one could lay hands on a 
copy of the Stagirite’s own text of the Topics or the Metaphysics, this was of 
little use if there was no commentary to dispel the mists of his famous 
obscurity. 

With financial support, it seems, from Anna Comnena, Eustratios of 
Nicaea and Michael of Ephesus did a tremendous work in completing frag- 
mentary commentaries handed down from antiquity and writing entirely new 
ones on works for which there was not even a fragmentary one from ancient 
days. Michael was still working on the project when one day, perhaps in the 
1120s or 1130s, a stranger knocked at his door. The visitor was called James, 
an unusual man with one foot in the Latin and another in the Greek world. 
He was a Venetian, but also a Greek. He styled himself Jacobus Veneticus 
Grecus. In a public dispute about the procession of the Holy Ghost that took 
place in Constantinople in 1136 he was a member of the Latin delegation. At 
another time we find him in Italy.'4 


13 There may have been some contacts in the 9th cent. John Scot Eurigena, the translator of 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, is likely to have acquired his mastery of Greek with the help of 
Grecophone visitors to France, but there is no particular reason to believe that he knew anyone 
really steeped in philosophy or theology. 

'4 For James of Venice, see Minio-Paluello (1952). There is no direct evidence that Michael 
and James ever met, but the idea—first proposed by Browning (1962)—1s very tempting. It gives a 
simple explanation of how Michael got access to the manuscripts he used, some of which 
contained quite rare items. Cf. Ebbesen (199: 263) for indications that James used Michael’s 
own working copy of his Elenchi commentary. 
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James had started or was considering to start translating some Aristotle 
from Greek into Latin, and Michael had what he needed: both manuscripts of 
Aristotle and commentaries. James’ translations gave the Latins access to 
such chefs d’wuvre as the Posterior Analytics, Physics, and Metaphysics. But 
the one that immediately attracted their attention most was the Sophistici 
elenchi.'° This is understandable, because among all the previously unknown 
Aristotelian writings this book with its analysis of fallacies was the one that 
was closest to the interests of the analytic Latin philosophers. The funny thing 
is that no one used James’ translation. Everybody used Boethius’, which had 
been forgotten for six centuries and now miraculously turned up. Neverthe- 
less, it was James who secured the instant success of the rediscovered text. For 
he provided a first-aid kit to readers of the Elenchi by translating Michael of 
Ephesus’ commentary.'° In that way a Byzantine scholar, Michael, put his 
fingerprints on late medieval scholastic logic in the West. 

For all the good things one can say about Michael, he was a compiler with 
no distinctive philosophical personality. The item from his commentary that 
was to become most deeply entrenched in the Western tradition was a 
classification of polysemy or ambiguity into actual, potential, and imaginary 
polysemy (8:7TOv evepyeia, Suvaper, davtaocia: multiplicitas actualis, po- 
tentialis, fantastica). Latin texts combine this piece of theory with others, 
but in Michael’s own work the introduction of the classfication has no 
further consequences for the theory of polysemy; it is Just an isolated idea 
contained in a passage that is an excerpt from a work by old Galen!’ 

After some confusion in the twelfth century about how to integrate the new 
Aristotelian material, and after seeking help from Arabic Aristotelian phil- 
osophers, Latin scholars of the thirteenth century reached an Aristotle inter- 
pretation that was both more Aristotelian and more Neoplatonic than that of 
the preceding century. Until about 1280 they also continued to receive new 
translations; by that time the Latin Corpus Aristotelicum was complete and 
important late ancient commentaries had also been translated!* But apart 
from Michael’s commentary on the Elenchi, only one near-contemporary 
Greek work made it to the West: the collection of commentaries on theEthics 
known as ‘Eustratius’, in fact a composite work, a major part of which was 
due to Michael of Ephesus.!” 


15 Cf. De Rijk (1962-7). De Rijk argued that the Elenchi brought about a major change in the 
development of Latin logic. This view is challenged in Ebbesen (forthcoming), but there is no 
denial that the book was intensely studied in both the 12th and the 13th cents. 

16 See Ebbesen (1981). The translation no longer exists, but it is often quoted by Latin authors, 
usually with ascription to Alexander (of Aphrodisias). For a quotation with the correct attribu- 
tion to Michael, see Ebbesen (199€c: 255-7). 

17 For the Galenic classification of ambiguity and the excerpts from Galen’sDe captionibus in 
Byzantine scholia on the Elenchi, see Ebbesen (1981). 

8 For a convenient survey of the translations, see Dod (1982). 

1° The translation was done by Robert Grosseteste. See Mercken (1973-91). Notice that the 
preface of the volume from 1991 contains important corrections of the information about 
Michael given in the 1973 volume. 
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It was too late to change radically the course of Latin philosophy. New 
subjects came under scrutiny and the way people read Aristotle changed, but 
the analytical approach remained, and the new branches of philosophy that 
had developed in the twelfth century, especially within logic, survived in 
new contexts, though they were largely removed from the interpretation of 
Aristotle. 

The fourth Greek wave left the Latins with a certain measure of schizo- 
phrenia—in some philosophical genres the native tradition lived on, in others 
it had been replaced by an approach that paid less attention to particulars 
and more to universals, ontological hierarchies, and the possibility of letting 
one’s personal intellect disappear in the sea of some universal intellect?” 

This schizophrenia was what fourteenth-century nominalists tried to over- 
come; to a large extent by relying on the native Latin tradition that had 
resulted from the third Greek wave rather than on the results of the fourth 
wave. They felt no need of more translated texts, and none were made for a 
century.”) At the same time, a thirteenth-century translation of Proclus’ 
Elementatio theologica acted as a virus in the body of Latin scholasticism, 
which slowly began to crave for more Platonism. 


The final wave 


The West did get more Platonism. It came, of course, with the movement we 
usually call the Renaissance. The last great wave of Greek irfluence reached 
the shores of Italy about 1400 and 150 years later the whole West was 
drenched. The effects on Latin philosophy were profound, I think, but not 
easy to describe.” The philosophical scene became more confusing than ever. 
Not only did all sorts of Greek texts become available, from Plato and 
Plutarch to Leo Magentinos from the thirteenth century, but a new class 
of learned men who were not academics started to dabble in philosophy 
alongside their other literary pursuits. These unprofessional philosophers or 
would-be philosophers shared important traits with the typical Byzantine 
learned man, who was never an academic philosopher for the simple reason 
that there was no academy for him to graduate from and to teach in later on. 

The Renaissance is an untidy period. Its beauty is not in its collective 
achievements, but on the individual level its actors are often fascinating. 
Think of the cardinalis Nicenus, alias Bessarion (c.1403-72): not a great 
philosopher, but a man with a good training, a serious interest in philosophy, 
and the ability to move with ease both in Latin and in Greek circles. 


20 Cf. Ebbesen (1998) and—with stronger emphasis on the Arabic contribution—De Libera 
(1993). 

21 A Latin translation of Sextus Empiricus may be from c.1300 (though it could also be 
earlier), but it seems to have had few readers and exerted no detectable irfluence on 14th-cent. 
philosophy. See Cavini (1977). 

22 For a good introduction to the period, see Copenhaver and Schmitt (1992). 
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Latin Influence on Greek Intellectuals 


Bessarion represents the class of Greeks who, without losing their attachment 
to their native culture had come to realize that the Latin culture had changed 
from being subservient to being dominant, or at least that Latin did not equal 
barbarian. 

Until the eleventh century the Greek culture had been the dominant one. 
The scales tipped in the twelfth, but nobody seems to have really noticed 
before the thirteenth century. To all appearances, educated Greeks of the 
twelfth century continued to think of the Latins as representatives of a 
subservient culture, and so did the Latins; at least they did not yet feel that 
theirs was the dominant culture. They only started to feel that way in the 
thirteenth century, and still the reverence for the Greek past put a sordine on 
any trumpeting self-advertisement. 

The fourth crusade not only brought home to the Greek world the truth 
that the West was economically and militarily stronger, it also made it more 
difficult for Greek intellectuals to ignore Western academe and its achieve- 
ments. No university took root in the Greek world, but Latin schools of a 
certain, not quite elementary, level appeared, and Franks with a university 
degree or equivalent training from a religious school became a fairly common 
sight in the East.?? Some of them learned Greek, and some Greeks learned 
Latin. A Latin wave started to wash the feet of the Greek intelligentsia, 
though few submerged their whole body in the wave. 

I have looked in vain for clear signs of Latin influence in Nikephoros 
Blemmydes,” and, I may add, the thorough investigations of Greek writings 
on fallacies that I did in the 1970s did not turn up a single loan from the Latin 
tradition before the fifteenth century. On the other hand, there were people 
already in the thirteenth who translated Latin philosophical texts into Greek. 
Not contemporary ones, but Latin authoritative texts: Boethius’On Topical 
Differences, Hypothetical Syllogisms, and the Consolation of Philosophy, 
Macrobius on Scipio’s Dream.”° 

The selection is interesting. For one thing, the translated texts are rather 
short. This suggests that the translators selected texts that might be incorpor- 
ated in a teaching programme. For another, the translated texts are Latin 
classics rather than modern texts. This is not very surprising. The Westerners 
had acted in the same way—with the exception of a couple of recent Aristotle 
commentaries they had only translated ancient auctores. Moreover, with 
the translation of a few Latin auctores the Greek world would have access 


23 Cf. Schabel (1998). 

24 Tn Ebbesen (1996b: 182), I suggested that maybe Blemmydes had some (indirect) knowledge 
of Marius Victorinus’ De definitionibus and Boethius’ De divisione. I have to retract the sugges- 
tion. The passages in Blemmydes that reminded me of the Latin authors turn out to be loans from 
John of Damascus. 

25 See Nikitas (1982, 1990); Papathomopoulos (1999); Megas (1995). 
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to the majority of the authoritative philosophical texts used in the West since 
most of those were originally Greek. The only serious defect would be the 
absence of translations of Averroes and Avicenna. True, there would also be 
a conspicious lack of a modern handbook of logic, but even if a Byzantine 
scholar had realized that his culture might need a handbook including such 
subjects as ‘properties of terms’ (proprietates terminorum), it would not have 
been obvious to him what to translate. By the end of the thirteenth century 
Peter of Spain’s Summule was only just beginning to establish itself as a 
classic.7° 

On the other hand, there is something else weird about the selection. The 
texts selected were not university texts. Neither Boethius’ Consolation nor 
Macrobius figured in any normal university programme, and the two logical 
works were entirely marginal in late thirteenth-century university teaching. 
It is noteworthy that the most productive of the translators, Maximos 
Planoudes (c.1255—c.1305), also translated Donatus’ Ars grammatica, Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses and Heroides, and Disticha Catonis. Those were the sort of 
texts that were taught at cathedral school level. 

Two other translations by Planoudes are theological. Augustine’s De 
Trinitate and Thomas Aquinas’ Summa theologica do not point to an ordin- 
ary cathedral school milieu but rather to a Dominicanstudium.*’ Planoudes 
and Manuel Holobolos (fl. 1267), the translator of two of Boethius’ logical 
opuscula, probably depended on Latins established in Constantinople for 
their ideas about what to translate. The prime suspect is the Dominican house 
which had been in the City since 1232. 

In the fourteenth century the Latin influence on Greek philosophical 
discourse still seems to be weak. In theology, the influence seems stronger. 
In the Hesychastic debate of the 1330s Barlaam of Calabria ¢€.1290-1348) 
brings with him a Latin approach, and even his opponent, Gregory Palamas 
(1296-1359), uses loans from Augustine. This is amply shown by Demetra- 
copoulos (1997), who further argues that Palamas borrowed a Stoic division 
of signs into indicative (evderxTiKov) and commemorative (OTopvynoTiKOV) 
from Sextus Empiricus.2* Now, one of Palamas’ examples does point back 
to Sextus, and indisputably so, but the actual wording of the distinction 
does not. Palamas distinguishes between a natural and a non-natural symbol: 
duvatkov ovpBorov, 17 dvatkov ovpBodrov. The terminology takes us back 


© See De Rijk (1972), which contains references to De Rijk’s own ground-breaking studies. It 
should be noticed, however, that De Rijk gave a mistaken impression of an early tradition for 
commenting on the Summule by dating the commentary of Guillelmus Arnaldi to the 1230s, 
which is too early by half a century. 

27 If the Greek translation of the Pseudo-Aristotelian De plantis is also by Planoudes, as 
commonly assumed, this shows him ‘bringing home’ a Greek authoritative text not available in 
Greek. De plantis was read in Western universities, and it would not be a strange thing for a 
Dominican studium to possess. 

28 Demetracopoulos (1997: 73-9; 201-2). The passage about natural and non-natural signs 
occurs in Christou et al. (1962: 627). For Byzantine use of Sextus, cf. Ch. 8 by B. Byda in this 
volume. 
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not to Sextus but rather to Augustine, whose distinction between natural and 
given signs was widely known in Latin scholasticism, but usually phrased as a 
division into signa naturalia and conventional signs, with varying termin- 
ology for the latter (ex institutione, ad placitum, and other expressions). 

Of course, even if my suspicion of a Latin source of Palamas’ natural 
symbol is correct, this does now show a major Latin influence. At most it 
shows that the Latin philosophical apparatus was sneaking into the thought 
patterns of Greek intellectuals. 

Palamas is not my hero, but another pair of intellectuals from Thessaloniki 
have heroic status with me. They are Demetrios ¢.1324—-97/8) and Prochoros 
(c.1333-69/70) Kydones.”? While Planoudes had no successor in Constantin- 
ople, the Kydones brothers from Thessaloniki continued his work, translat- 
ing important Latin texts into Greek: this was the way to go if Greeks were to 
catch up with developments, just as the Latins had translated Greek works 
since antiquity. 

The Kydones brothers translated theological works (by Augustine, Aqui- 
nas, Herveus Natalis, and others), most of which had a considerable amount 
of philosophical content, but apparently the fourteenth century did not 
bring any significant augmentation of the number of purely philosophical 
Latin texts in Greek translation, and it is a matter of speculation how 
influential the few existing ones were, or what the dfects of Latin-language 
schools were. In the early 1430s George Scholarios ¢€.1400—72/4), also known 
as Gennadios, assures us that he was innovative when he started to teach a 
Latin-style philosophy course in his school, and lets us understand that his 
pupils had difficulties with his ‘strange and foreign terminology’ 
(€€vau Kal vzrepoptor dwvat ).*° There is no reason to disbelieve him. 

Scholarios did not just follow the already beaten track by translating more 
Thomas Aquinas. He translated almost everything necessary for an arts 
school of university level that followed via Thomae: Liber sex principiorum, 
Peter of Spain’s Summule, but with Thomas’s treatise on fallacies inserted 
instead of Peter’s; a commentary on the Ars Vetus, mainly taken from 
Radulphus Brito, a famous Parisian master from the 1290s; Thomas onDe 
anima and Physics, De ente et essentia.*' 

Now, Scholarios did not have much success, and it might look as though 
the fall of Constantinople put a definite end to Latin influence among Greeks. 
But this is scarcely the right way to look upon things. For one thing, we have 
the highly interesting milieux in Italy in the mid-late fifteenth century in 
which learned Greek emigrés both taught Latins and themselves were taught 
Latin philosophy. For another, a Latin presence continued in the Greek area 
during the Ottoman period. Theophilos Korydaleus (1572-1646), who had 


2° For the Kydones brothers, see Beck (1959: 733-8). 

3° Petit et al. 1928-36: vii/4. Cf. Ebbesen and Pinborg (1982). 

31 Edns.: Petit et al. (1928-36: vi-viii). For the translations of Brito, and the relation to Italian 
school tradition, see Ebbesen and Pinborg (1982). 
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been trained in Rome and Padua, blessed his people with a number of works 
in Greek, and they were actually used, as a considerable number of seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century manuscripts prove. With Korydallean Aris- 
totelianism the Greek world had been brought closer to the West in two ways: 
not only did Korydaleus’ works contain ideas that hadfirst matured in Latin, 
but Greeks also came to participate in the ‘back-to-Aristotle’ movement that 
swept the Latin schools after men had seen the disastrous results of sixteenth- 
century attempts to get rid of The Philosopher. 


Conclusions 


Though Greek philosophy has influenced Latin philosophy and vice versa, 
the general tendency has been for theflow of influence to be one-directional at 
any given time. Milieux in which a Greek and a Latin scholar would naturally 
meet have been few. Some such milieux may have existed in ancient Rome, 
but since there was no indigenous Roman philosophy this hardly modfied 
Greek philosophy. Late ancient Constantinople certainly dfered an oppor- 
tunity for exchange, but again the Latins had little to give. When the Latins 
finally had something to offer, it took some time before Greeks noticed the 
fact, but in the second half of the thirteenth century a tiny stream of Latin 
thought began to flow into the Greek environment. More research is needed 
to determine the importance of this tiny stream in the thirteenth-fifteenth 
centuries, as well as later. Only in fifteenth-century Italy do we find a note- 
worthy number of intellectuals of the two linguistic groups actually talking to 
each other, reading each other’s books (whether classics or freshly com- 
posed), and each being influenced by the other side’s traditions and views. 
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Basil of Caesarea on the 
Semantics of Proper Names 


PAUL KALLIGAS 


Philosophical literature in both late antiquity and early Byzantine times 
usually relies heavily on the tradition of which it forms part. This has 
sometimes been taken as a mark of lack in originality or even in proper 
philosophical insight, but it also has created the impression that the contri- 
bution made by some of the eminentfigures of the period is either dauntingly 
obscure or hopelessly scholastic. However, not infrequently, the disparaging 
assessment of these philosophers is due to a misunderstanding of both their 
particular theoretical aims, and their perception concerning their own role as 
adherents of a given philosophical tradition. The fact that our knowledge of 
the developments in the history of philosophy during the vast period between 
Aristotle and Plotinus is based on evidence which is at best second-rate and 
at worst distressingly fragmentary deprives us of any real hope of realizing 
fully the complexities of the theoretical environment within which such 
thinkers found themselves embedded. Sometimes we get a glimpse of a 
seemingly arid landscape, ransacked by the intense crosdire of disputation 
between the various schools during the Hellenistic period, but we are rarely 
capable of discerning accurately the positions entrenched in it andfiguring 
out the communication and supply lines which used to hold them together 
into often intricate and meticulously articulated theoretical systems. It is 
only after we have carefully examined the lacunose evidence concerning 
this long tradition that we can begin to understand and to evaluate properly 
the attempt of a thinker to contribute something new on an issue which 
had already been treated extensively by his predecessors—though, obviously, 
not to his own full satisfaction—while avoiding scores of well-trodden 
pitfalls. And it is only then that one can appreciate the originality or even 
the ingenuity of such a contribution, which often amounts to a development 
or fine adjustment within the confines of an already established broader 
theoretical network. Furthermore, in some instances, we can thus form a 
more concrete idea as to the subtlety and the complexity of the issues 
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involved, and even to reconstruct a philosophically stimulating frame of 
discussion. 

I believe that such a case is presented in Basil of Caesarea’s treatment of the 
semantic function of proper names, which emerges as a side issue during a 
theological controversy, but appears to possess considerable philosophical 
interest when viewed within the context of related theories expounded until 
his time. 

In modern theories of meaning proper names tend to take on a leading role. 
This is so because they are generally viewed as the semantically simplest and 
most transparent of terms, being the singular designatorspar excellence, which 
is to say, the expressions best-adapted for referring to unique objects, to 
individuals. By means of proper names we can indicate an object while uttering 
aname which applies to it and to it alone: what simpler semantic relation could 
we ever imagine? Given, further, that in recent times particular sense objects 
have come to be accorded both ontological and epistemological priority, 
proper names would appear to be, of all linguistic elements, the ones most 
directly and rigidly correlated to the extra-linguistic reality to which they refer. 

Considerations such as these led in the nineteenth century to the formula- 
tion of the view that proper names, unlike general terms, possess denotation 
only, but no connotation.' Thus, for example, while the general term ‘man’ 
denotes Socrates, Alcibiades, and an inddinite number of other men, it also 
connotes those properties which are common to all these men and which 
differentiate them from other entities. On the other hand, the term ‘Socrates’ 
denotes only the particular man who is the bearer of this name, without 
connoting or ascribing to him any further property whatsoever. In other 
words, proper names refer to determinate individual entities as such, and 
not as bearers of any properties. 

Though seductive in its simplicity, this ‘classical’ theory came up almost 
immediately against some severe difficulties, mainly with regard to the con- 
tent of proper names which denote imaginary (i.e. non-existent) entities, such 
as ‘Pegasus’ or ‘Chimaera’? or in explaining the information content of 


' While this theory was articulated with greater precision by Mill (1872: I. ii. 5), it originates 
in medieval scholastic philosophy. See e.g. thefirst of the semantic levels of words distinguished 
by Henry of Ghent in his Summa quaestionum ordinarium (Paris, 1520), apud Knudsen (1982: 
482-3). Mill does not of course deny that sometimes there may exist a specfic reason why a 
proper name was given to some person or thing. He notes, however, that ‘the name, once given, is 
independent of the reason’. Dartmouth will continue to be so named, even if the River Dart 
changes course and the city is no longer situated at its mouth. Cf. Kripke (1980: 26). 

? During the discussion after the presentation of my paper at Thessaloniki, Prof. S. Ebbesen 
maintained that ‘Chimaera’ should not be considered as a proper name at all since, in his view, it 
stands for a whole kind of mythological beings, and he kindly referred me to his publication “The 
Chimera’s Diary’, in S. Knuuttila and J. Hintikka (eds.), The Logic of Being (Dordrecht, 1986), 
115-43. But I think that one might discern a signficant lacuna between entries 1 and 2 of this 
‘Diary’: verses 319-27 of Hesiod’s Theogony make it quite clear that he, at least, considered the 
Chimaera as an identifiable particular monster, the offspring of Typhon and Hydra (or, perhaps, 
Echidna), begetter of the Boeotian Sphinx and the Nemean lion, andfinally slain by Bellerophon 
and Pegasus. 
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statements of individual identity, such as “Aldebaran isa-Tauri’ or ‘Clark 
Kent is Superman’. Accordingly, Frege advanced the alternative theory that 
while proper names are indeed singular designators, they possess not only 
reference (Bedeutung) but also meaning (Sinn), and are thus stand-ins for, or 
abbreviations of, descriptive expressions? Nor was this view, however, 
spared its share of critical objections. How could we maintain the role of 
proper names as rigid designators—in other words, how could we justify our 
conviction that we continue to refer through them always to the selfsame 
objects, in spite of any transformations these objects may have undergone in 
respect of their descriptive elements? And how can we explain our incapacity 
to provide any usable definitions for them? 

It is not my intention to review here the various solutions which have been 
proposed in recent times to these problems. I do however believe that these 
two theoretical poles, the ‘designative’ and the ‘descriptive’, provide us with a 
useful frame of reference for understanding the corresponding positions 
adopted by those who dealt with this issue in antiquity. 

The fact is that ancient philosophers do not appear to have accorded 
similar importance to the issue of the semantics or even the logical behaviour 
of proper names.‘ Aristotle in chapter 7 of the De interpretatione (17°38—°3) 
attempts a distinction between ‘universal’ (ca6dAov) and ‘singular’ (ka? 
€xaorov) terms on the basis of the criterion of whether these are ‘naturally 
predicable’ (répuxe kaTnyopetobat) ‘of a number of things’ 7! 7Aerovwv) 
or not. Although the terminology he employs is too general to allow us 
directly to determine whether within the second category he would wish to 
include other singular designators such as dedinite descriptions, the example 
he cites (‘Callias’) reveals that what he principally has in mind are proper 
names. The crucial element he introduces here is the discrimination of such 
terms from those general terms whose reference is delimited by the use of 
quantifiers so that they may function as ‘partial’ (repexai )° terms in specific 
sentences. As Aristotle’s commentator Ammonius has put it, ‘partial 
(sc. sentences) differ from singular ones in that whereas singular sentences 
effect their assertion about one definite individual such as Socrates, partial 
ones, even if they assert something with regard to some one thing, do not 
signify anything definite, but may be true of any chance individual, as when 
we say “‘some man is just”’.° The distinguishing feature of proper names is 


3 See Frege, ‘On Sense and Meaning’, in Geach and Black (1980: 60-3); cf. Russell (1956: 
200-1); McDowell (1977: 172-4). 

4 See Barnes (1996: 181-2). 

> De interpretatione 17°7: xaGddov ev, 44) KadAov dé. On this see Ammonius, In De int. 
(CAG 4/5) 89. 8-17, 90. 7-20 Busse. Theophrastus appears to have introduced the termpepixy 
&mpoods.optoTos to characterize sentences of the form is avépwros C@ov éorw (cf. fr. 82B-E 
FHS&G). 

° In De int. 90. 12- 16B.: Siapepovar be TOV Kad’ éxaora at pepiKal (se, mporaoets) TO Tas 
per Kal? éxaora ent TLvos €vos wpropevov TroveLobat TH aropavow, ot ov Zexparovs, Tas 
be pepiKas, et Kal mpos €v Tt Prérrovear 4 arropatvowTo, pendev @propevov onpatvew, aN 
emt TLVOS TOU TUXOVTOS SiVAGHaL GANOEvELY, Ws OTA eiTrOpEY ‘Tis AVOpwros SiKkaLos €oTL. 
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therefore, according to this view, that their denotation is from the start 
determinate and individuated; in other words, that they designate a ddinite, 
unique object. 

This observation allows us here to juxtapose a passage from the Prior 
Analytics (1. 27, 43°25-35) in which Aristotle, embarking on a subdivision 
of ‘all the things that are’ (a7dvtwv T@v ovTwv), distinguishes a class of 
entities ‘such as Cleon and Callias and the singular and perceptible’ @fov 
Kr€éwv kai Kaddlas Kat To Ka?’ Exaotov Kat aicbyTov) which ‘are such 
that they cannot in truth be predicated universally of anything else. ..as 
others can of them’ (€or: Towa’Ta woTe KaTa pNdevos GAdovU 
KaTnyopeiobat AAnO@s KaHOAOV... KAT S€ TOUTWY GAAa); in other words, 
they can function as subjects of sentences but not as predicates. This appears 
to imply that expressions which designate such entities lack descriptive 
content, because otherwise there would be no reason to deny them the role 
of predicate, that is, of the term which ‘describes’ something by ascribing a 
property to it. It seems therefore that if we had to place Aristotle somewhere 
along the spectrum of competing theories on the semantics of proper names 
which we posited at the start, it would have to be near thefirst, the ‘classical’ 
theory, according to which proper names lack connotative, that is, descrip- 
tive, content and are pure designators, indeed ones with an entirely determin- 
ate and unique denotation. 

However, the first to recognize proper names as a particular category of 
expressions with a discrete semantic behaviour were the Stoics. Already 
Chrysippus (SVF ii. 147) had, it appears, distinguished the ‘name’ @voy.a) 
from the ‘appellative’ (spoonyopia) as separate parts of language, but the 
fullest pertinent testimony concerns Diogenes of Babylon, a thinker known 
for his involvement with questions of grammatical theory? ‘an appellative 
is...a part of language which signifies a common quality, e.g. “man’, 
“horse”; a name is a part of language which indicates a peculiar quality, 
e.g. ““Diogenes’’, “Socrates” ’. 

In order for us to grasp the import of these ddinitions, we must begin by 
recalling that, for the Stoics, to subsume an object under thefirst of their 
categories, ‘substance’ (ovata), implied no more about it than that it consti- 
tutes a real, material entity: accordingly it is to this category that all material 
bodies belong (see SVF 1. 396). It was to the second category, ‘quality’ 
(rovoTns), that corresponded those properties which determine the nature 
and the general or the particular attributes of each object. However, these 
qualities were not all regarded as occupying the same ontological level. The 
‘common qualities’ (kowal 7oL0TNTEs) are merely abstract entities, “concep- 
tions’ (€vvojpara) or even ‘presentations’ (pavtdopata, SVF ii. 378 and 


7 "Bort 5€ mpoonyopia Mev... uépos AOyou Onpaivoy KoWNY ToLOTHTA, OLov avOpwros 
mos. ovopa 5€ €o7t pepos NOyou Syrovv (diav ToLoTHTA, olov Atoyevys, SwKparys, apud 
Diocl. Magn. apud Diog. Laert. 7.58. Cf. Brunschwig (1994: 44-5). 

8 See Sedley (1982: 260). 
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165),’ which may possess ‘subsistence’ (J7r60Taowv) but no real ‘existence’ 
(drapéwv), a state reserved for determinate material objects. The fundamen- 
tal elements of Stoic ontology, the ones which secure the particular character 
and the individuation of these objects, are the ‘peculiar qualities’ (S1ae 
movoTytes). These have material subsistence and coexist with substance, or 
‘prime matter’ (tpwryv vAyv, SVFi. 87), being totally mixed together with it 
(SVF i. 92).'° They consist of ‘breaths’ (rvevpara) and ‘air-like tensions’ 
(Gepwders TOvous) which pervade matter and invest it with various charac- 
teristic properties (SVF ii. 449). The products of this mixture are the bodies, 
objects which have now become ‘qualified entities’ (701d) and have in this 
manner been individuated. 

The constitutive character of these peculiar qualities is better revealed 
through one of the famous paradoxes of Chrysippus. According to this?! if 
we assume that we have a person, Theon, whoseunique property is that he has 
only one foot, then he must ‘perish’ €p0apraz) from the moment that some 
other person, Dion, loses one of his feet andfinds himself, also, with just one. 
The explanation of the paradox is that from the moment that Theon’s 
peculiar quality ceases to characterize only asingle person, it ceases to exist 
as such and becomes a common quality, which may well subsist, but, as we 
saw, lacks existence.'? Thus Theon perishes, in the sense that he ceases to 
exist as a distinct entity with particular individual attributes!? 

This example helps us to grasp some of the basic features of peculiar 
qualities: 


1. They constitute particularities, by which the specific individual which 
alone possesses them is distinguished from all others.“ As a result, they are of 
necessity entirely singular and unique entities, each one of which may only 
‘conceptually’ (ka7’ ézrivotav) be analysed as a synthesis of various common 
qualities. 

2. Furthermore, they designate their object descriptively, that is, by 
ascribing to it properties,’° that is, attributes which are identical neither 


° See Reesor (1954: 52-3). 

10 On these distinctions see Rist (1971: 43-4). Cf. Plut.,De comm. not. 1083 C-D. 

1! SVFii. 397, tr. Long and Sedley: ‘For the sake of argument, let one individual be thought of 
as whole-limbed, the other as minus one foot. Let the whole-limbed one be called Dion, the 
defective one Theon. Then let one of Dion’s feet be amputated.’ The question arises which one of 
them has perished, and the claim is that Theon is the stronger candidate: ‘for Dion, the one whose 
foot has been cut off, has collapsed into the defective substance of Theon. And two peculiarly 
qualified individuals cannot occupy the same substrate. Therefore it is necessary that Dion 
remains, while Theon has perished.’ 

Cf. SVFi. 65. 

13 Cf. Mnesarchus apud Arium Didymum, Epitome fr. 27 (Dox. Graec. 463. 5, 13). Long and 
Sedley 1987: 1. 175-6 offer a different interpretation of the paradox. 

14 See Sedley 1982: 264-7. Wefind an echo of this view in a testimony by Plutarch concerning 
Posidonius (fr. 264E-K), according to which this Stoic philosopher refused to recognize as 
proper names Roman cognomina such as Cato or Cicero, because these were ‘adjectival appella- 
tives’ (TpoonyopiKa e€ emibETov). 

15 Brunschwig 1994: 41-3 and 56 has advanced the view that the Stoics maintained a distinc- 
tion between the expressions (a) ‘Swxparns’ (without the article) and (©) ‘6 Swxparys’ (with 
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with its matter nor with its existence—which for the Stoics were one and the 
same thing, namely, what they called ‘substance’ @vaia). 

3. Also, as a passage of Simplicius (SVF 11. 390) emphatically notes, 
peculiar qualities had to be distinguished by the ‘stability’ €upovyy) they 
had, that is, to correspond to more or less permanent traits, difering thereby 
from those which fell under the third of the Stoic categories, the ‘dispositions’ 
(ra mwWs €xovTa). 

4. By the same token, we could say, roughly, that to these qualities must 
have corresponded one-place predicates, so that they could be differentiated 
thereby from those of the fourth category, the ‘relative dispositions’ a 77pds 
Tl mws €xovra).'° 


The Stoic position according to which proper names denominate qualities 
of this nature!’ could be considered to be more akin to the Fregean viewpoint 
presented earlier. Indeed, from the Stoic perspective, not only do proper 
names have a descriptive content, but they correspond to ddinite descriptions 
in the most radical sense of the term: peculiar qualities represent the totality 
of those attributes which, being stable and complete in themselves, determine 
the identity of the pertinent object or person, and at the same time dffer- 
entiate it from all others, constituting and ddining, we might say, its individu- 
ality or its personality.’® 

So great were the exigencies placed by the Stoics on the semantic content of 
proper names that it was natural they should have come up against powerful 
critical arguments, mainly from the side of their perennial opponents, the 
Academics. We saw to what acrobatic expedients Chrysippus was obliged to 
resort against such attacks, when it came to explaining what happens in the 


the article), the first referring, according to them, to that quality which ddines an infima species 
with one unique member, and the second designating this same member. In my opinion, this 
distinction corresponds, roughly, to the one between denotation (understood as a semantic 
property of a term) and reference (understood as the function this term performs as a component 
of a sentence structure). Hence the element of anaphoricity which, as Brunschwig 1994: 51 notes, 
informs the semantic function of type ©) expressions, arises only within determinate contexts, 
while type (a) expressions possess semantic content (‘meaning’) in and of themselves, which 
corresponds to a definite peculiar quality. 


16 See Sedley 1982: 262-3. 

™ Cf. Alex. Aphrod., In An. pr. (CAG ii. 1) 179. 11 Wallies, and Simpl., in Cat. (CAG viii) 35. 
34 Kalbfleisch. A noteworthy application of this theory in thefield of theology is to be found in 
Origen, De oratione 24. 2: after providing the definition ‘a name is a principal appellation, 
representative of the peculiar quality of the named’ Gvowa €orti Kepararwdys mpoonyopia 
Tis (Slas ToLOTHTOS TOU dbvoualomevou TapacTaTiKn), he explains that the peculiar quality 
indicated must be entirely individuated in respect of the spiritual, intellectual and corporal 
attributes of the named, while any change in it should normally Gy.@s) bring about a corres- 
ponding change in name, as happened in the cases of Simon/Peter and Saul/Paul. Accordingly, 
the only consistent bearer of a proper name is God, ‘who is always the same, being unwavering 
and unchanging’ (Go71s adros €oTw atpeTToS Kal dvadrotwTos del TUyyavwv)! A further 
theological precedent can be found in the Derveni Papyrus, xxii. 7-15; see Funghi 1997: 33. 

18 See Lloyd 1971: 66. However the notion of peculiar quality did not extend as well to variable 
or wholly chance properties, such as the space-time co-ordinates of a body. On this point, a 
different view is ascribed to Posidonius by Kessisoglou 1997: 103-6. 
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case of Dion’s amputation. We can imagine that he must have confronted 
similar difficulties in the case of statements of the form ‘Dion is dead’ or 
‘Socrates is snub-nosed’, since, based on their theory, thefirst would appear 
contradictory’? and the second tautological. 

It would be interesting to know what the Academics themselves had to 
counter-propose on the same subject. Regrettably, our evidence about them 
is even more lacunary than in the case of the Stoics. The only relevant clue I 
have in mind comes from Sextus Empiricus (V. 7. 176-9, tr. Bury adjusted) 
and concerns the views of Carneades on the second criterion of knowledge of 
sense objects: 


But since no presentation is ever simple in form but, like links in a chain, one hangs 
from another, we have to add, as a second criterion, the presentation which is at once 
both probable and ‘irreversible’. For example, he who receives the presentation of a 
man necessarily receives the presentation both of his own qualities and of the external 
conditions—of his own qualities, such as colour, size, shape, motion, speech, dress, 
foot-gear; and of the external conditions, such as air, light, day, heaven, earth, friends 
and all the rest. So whenever none of these presentations disturbs our faith by 
appearing false, but all with one accord appear true, our belief is the greater. For we 
believe that this man is Socrates from the fact that he possesses all his customary 
characteristics (rd €fw667a)—colour, size, shape, converse, coat, and his position ina 
place where there is no one exactly like him. And just as some doctors do not deduce 
that it is a true case of fever from one symptom only—such as too quick a pulse or a 
very high temperature—but from a concurrence Gvuvdpou7), such as that of a high 
temperature with a rapid pulse and soreness to the touch andflushing and thirst and 
analogous symptoms; so also the Academic forms his judgement of truth by the 
concurrence of presentations, and when none of the presentations in the concurrence 
provokes in him a suspicion of its falsity he asserts that the impression is true?” 


'? As noted apparently by e.g. Alex. Aphrod., Jn Anal. pr. 179. 11 Wallies, when he states that 
‘if “Dion” is the name of the peculiar quality, then the carrier of the peculiar quality is living, and 
therefore one who spoke of Dion would speak of a living thing, if we must be precise in talking 
about names’. Brunschwig 1994: 52-3 has pointed out an extremely elegant solution the Stoics 
could appeal to in the face of this difficulty, on the basis of the distinction referred to in n. 15 
above. However he, too, admits that, in case Dion has died, the statement Té0vyKev 6 Aiwv’ 
would be for them ‘in principle as impossible as the statement “rébvnKev ovros” - 

oe ‘Eret b€ oSéT0TE ~avTacia povoedys bplorarat arn advcews TpoTov GAN €€ 
aAANS HPTYT AL, dedTepov TpooyernoeTa KpLTy, tov 4 mubavn apo. Kal dmeplomaoros 
pavraata. otov avépwmou ona pavractay eg avayKys Kal T@Y mept avrov AapBaver 
pavraciay Kal THY EKTOS, TRV yey mept adrov ws xpoas peyeBous oXNparos KWHGEWS 
Aadvas €obiTos drrodécews, Tap b€ eKTOS ws depos pwros Tepas odpavov vis § plow, TOV 
adwv aTdavrwy. Tay ovv pandepla ToUTwy TOV PAVTACLWY TEplehy pas TO paivectat 
pevdys, GAG TAGGL ouppavers patvevrat adn bets, -a)Aov TLOTEVOLEY. OTL yap avTos 
€ort ZwKparns, TLOTEVOILEV €k TOU mavra avT@ mpooeivat Ta elw0dTa, xpapa peyebos 
oxT Ma diadAnybev Tpipwva, TO evddde elvat O7rou ovbels €orw adr@ aTrapaMakros. Kal Ov 
TpoTrov TUES TOV lar pov TOV Kar aj Gevav Tupeacorra. ovK ef evos AapBdvovar 
OULTTAPLATOS, Kabarrep opuypou opodporntos 77 Sauprrous: Deppaoias, aw ex 
ovvdpopns, otov Beppactas apa. Kal opuyLou Kal EAKwdous apis Kal €pudjwaros Kal 
Sipous Kal THY avadoyov, oUTW Kal 6 Axadypairos TN OVVSPOMLN THV PAVTAGLWY TOLELTAL 
Thy Kpiow THs GAnbeias, uNdepwias Te THY Ev TH GvYSpoUH PavTaciwY TEpLaTTMONS AUTOV 
ws pevdovs, A€yer GANOEs Elva TO TpOOTITTOV. 
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According to the argument here set out, the correct usage of a proper name 
such as ‘Socrates’ in order to refer to an object presupposes the association 
and common assessment of a multitude of sense perceptions—in Sextus’ 
terms, a ‘concurrence of presentations’ (cvvSpou7) pavraciwv)'—with a 
view to establishing their reliability and agreement. The identfication of a 
person by means of a name will thus be accomplished not through the 
determination of the presence of some specfic, uniquely qualifying property, 
but instead through the conjoined ascertainment of a variety of particular 
distinguishing features, including some which may be entirely circumstantial 
and without any direct relation to the individual’s personality, such as, for 
example, clothing or momentary surroundings?” 

A specific interest in proper names as discrete grammatical entities with a 
distinctive semantic behaviour was shown, as is natural, by the Alexandrian 
Grammarians, and especially by those who held that the explanation of 
grammatical phenomena required an understanding of the internal semantic 
rules which underlie them. Thus, for example, in the Ars grammatica of 
Dionysius Thrax we observe an attempt to reform the distinction which, as 
we saw, was posed by the Stoics between ‘proper names’ @vépaTa) and 
‘appellatives’ (7poonyopiar), and to adapt it to the Aristotelian system of 
categories. First of all, names are held to constitute a single part of speech?* 
with two subdivisions. We find, accordingly, the following definition (Ars 
Gr. 12. 24. 3-6 Uhlig): ‘A name is an inflected part of speech, signifying a 
body or thing... being said both in common (kowds) and individually 
(?S(ws)—in common, e.g. “man’’, “horse”’; individually, e.g. ““Socrates’’.** 
Later on (Ars Gr. 12. 33. 6-34. 2 U.) the flowine clarification is provided 
with regard to names: “A proper (c. name) is therefore one which signifies 
the peculiar substance, e.g. ““Homer’’, “Socrates”. An appellative, on the 
other hand, is one which signifies the common substance, e.g. “man’’, 
“horse”.’?° 


21 This conception may well derive from Plato’s Theaetetus (157 B8-C1), where the perception 
of sense-objects is depicted as an ‘aggregate’ (48poroj.a) of partial perceptual apprehensions. Cf. 
Albinus, Didask. 4. 156. 3-14 Whittaker, where the epistemological twist given to the theory does 
not, I believe, run counter to the intentions of the Theaetetus, pace Schrenk 1991: 498. 

? This view bears some resemblance with the theory of names as representing clusters of 
descriptions (cf. Kripke 1980: 30-2 and 60-1), but its distinctive epistemological purport safe- 
guards it against some of the shortcomings of the semantic version, such as the problem of 
analyticity extensively discussed by Kripke. 

3 ie. one of the eight recognized by Dionysius (name, verb, participle, article, pronoun, 
preposition, adverb, connective: Ars Gr. 11. 23. 1-2 Uhlig), by contrast with thefive of Diogenes 
of Babylon (name, appellative, verb, connective, article:SVF iii Diog. fr. 21). Dionysius indicates 
that he is being consciously innovative on this point by noting: “the appellative as a form has been 
subordinated to that of the name’ (4rs Gr. 11. 23. 2-3 U.). See also the Byzantinescholion ad loc. 
(Schol. in Dion. Thr. (Gramm. Gr. i. 3) 214. 17-19 Hilgard). 

4 “Ovo €ort | LE pos Aoyou TTWTLKOV, C@ILA a mpay a onpatvov . .. Kowas TE Kal (Siws 
Aeyopevov, Kowas HEV ¢ otov avOpwros immos, (dias de oto ZwKpar s. 

ca Kupvov | per ovv €ore TO THY (stay ovotiav OontLaivov, otov “Opnpos DTHKparns. 
mpoonyopiKkoy 5€ €oTt TO THY KOWNY OVGiaY GNLAIVOY, OLov GVvOpwros UTTOS. 
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We observe, therefore, a further significant divergence from the corres- 
ponding Stoic theory: names are by now considered to designatesubstances 
(odotas); in other words, they are already on their way to becoming ‘sub- 
stantives’ (ovotaoriKa). Instead of a reference to ‘peculiar’ and ‘common 
qualities’, we are now dealing with ‘peculiar’ and ‘common substances’. The 
hybrid formulation seeks to adapt the Stoic division to the Aristotelian 
distinction between primary or ‘peculiar’ and secondary or ‘common’ sub- 
stance. However, this unshackling of proper names from descriptive elements 
and coupling of them solely to determinate existent objects° unavoidably 
ranges the above theory once again among the ‘designative’ ones, and ex- 
poses it thereby to the familiar difficulties: how can one justify, for example, 
the use of proper names to denote mythical or, more generally, nonexistent 
objects, such as Pegasus, the Chimaera, the Nothung, or Utopia, which 
(presumably) do not correspond to Aristotelian primary substances? And 
perhaps we should recall here Wittgenstein’s argument concerning the iden- 
tification of a word’s meaning with the object to which it refers: 


It is important to note that the word ‘meaning’ is being used illicitly if it is used to 
signify the thing that ‘corresponds’ to the word. That is to confound the meaning of 
the name with the bearer of the name. When Mr. N. N. dies one says that the bearer 
of the name dies, not that the meaning dies. And it would be nonsensical to say that, 
for if the name ceased to have meaning it would make no sense to say “Mr. N. N. is 
dead.’ 


So we find ourselves once more, having travelled along an entirely diferent 
road, face to face with the problem of interpreting the statement “Dion is 
dead’, which appears to resist equally both the descriptive and the designative 
theories of proper names; for the referring expression ‘Dion’ seems to desig- 
nate something which differs as much from any definite description corres- 
ponding to the substantive attributes of the particular person (among which 
must unavoidably be included the property ‘man’, which implies ‘living 
being’), as from the object itself to which it refers, since it would not then 
‘say’ anything about it which would permit the name to be used even if its 
object were to prove non-existent?® 


26 A point especially stressed by the scholiastad loc.: ‘and it (sc. the proper name) is called the 
dominant (vptov) form, because it dominates one existence and substance and denotes this 
alone, or because it rendered predominantly and assuredly distinct that substance and existence 
which it alone denotes, e.g. “Homer”, “Socrates”’ (385. 25-8 H. Cf. 552. 7-10 H.). These 
remarks bring us very close to the ‘classical’ theory I referred to at the start. It should also be 
mentioned that, according to the prevailing view, for Aristotle also the truth of an assertion with 
a proper name as subject implies the existence of the person or thing designated by the subject. 
See Cat. 13°27-33 and Wedin 1978: 191-3. 

27 Wittgenstein 1967: i. 40. See also Strawson 1952: 190. 

8 Related to this, but not identical, was the problem formulated by Chrysippus concerning 
the use of the indicative expression ‘he’ (vTos) in the case of some dead person (SVF ii. 202a): 
“because Dion being dead, there perishes the assertion “he died’’, the correspondent of the 
ostension no longer being in existence; for ostension is directed to the living and concerns the 
living’. 
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We are in ignorance of what Dionysius might have replied to such objec- 
tions. We can, however, be certain he would not have agreed with a radical 
solution of the type proposed in the recent past by G. E. M. Anscombe?” 
whereby the only proper names recognized as ‘genuine’ are ones which refer 
to existent objects. Adopting such a view would involve making the gram- 
matical status of a part of speech dependent on extra-linguistic or even 
metaphysical parameters, something which we know Dionysius tried by every 
means to avoid.° 

All these problems I have signalled make manifest that the issue of the 
semantics of proper names remained disputed during the Hellenistic period, 
without there having emerged any satisfactory or, at least, unanimous and 
consistent approach. Nor, in so far as I am aware, can we discover some 
evidence that the years following saw any coherent theories or even new ideas 
being formulated. The first significant rekindling of the issue appears to have 
been the one we find in a passage from the Contra Eunomium composed by 
Basil of Caesarea around AD 365, where we also meet with some, in my 
opinion, noteworthy divergences from the various positions outlined so far. 
Before moving on to present the relevant passage, I feel that I should add a 
few words by way of background concerning the object of the controversy 
between Basil and Eunomius, in the context of which the specfic viewpoint is 
advanced. 

Eunomius, who served for a short period as bishop of Cyzicus, was a 
spokesman for the most extreme branch of Arianism, the so-called Anom- 
oeans, who denied the existence even of any similarity between the substances 
of the Father and the Son. As a disciple of Aetius, a personage whose 
extraordinary erudition had impressed even Julian the Apostate?! Eunomius 
acquired a considerable philosophical training, which he applied to the 
construction of an impressive theological system resting on Neoplatonic 
foundations.*” In the course of buttressing an argument to the dfect that 
the term ‘unborn’ (ayévv7nTos) constitutes a name of God expressive and 
revelatory of his substance, Eunomius has recourse to a theory concerning 
the correspondence ‘in accordance with truth’ «a7’ aAjdevav) of specific 
names to the nature of the objects they designate, as opposed to the associ- 
ation ‘in accordance with human conception’ «ca7’ émivotav av0pwrivyy) 
of all other names to things, towards which these have no semantic or other 
objective relation, so that no sooner are they pronounced than they vanish?* 
This theory has its roots, of course, in the ‘teaching of Euthyphro’ as pre- 


° Tn her Introduction to Wittgenstein’s Tractatus (London, 1959), ch. 2. See also Searle 1967: 
489a. 

3° See Robins 1951: 42-3. 

31 See Julian, Epist. 46 Bidez—Cumont. 

32 See Daniélou 1956: 428-9. This view put forward by Danidou has been challenged by Rist 
1981: 185-8, without, however, especially convincing arguments. 

33 See Eunomius, Apologeticus 8, and Martzelos 1984: 149. 
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sented by Socrates in Plato’s Cratylus,** and which was widely influential 
among the Neopythagoreans and certain Neoplatonists:> However much it 
served to support his views on the selective manifestation of divine providence 
in the universe through specific ‘seminal words’ (o7eppatiKot AOyot) which 
were implanted in the souls of Adam and Eve, it also led Eunomius to the 
blanket denial of the semantic function of all other common names, since for 
him the ‘conception’ (ézivota) they evoke adds up to no more than subjective 
invention or simple phantasy° For to the nature of things correspond only 
those names which were established ‘connately’ @rpocqums) and ‘appropri- 
ately’ (otxeiws) by God himself during their creation, and this nature may 
become known to man only through some kind of apocalyptic revelation?” 

It is against this extreme position that Basil introduces his own semantic 
theory, which rests on an entirely different valuation of the notion of 
‘conception’. This is no longer considered as mere illusion or ‘delusion’ 
(7apavo.a), but rather as a mental function which may, under certain 
preconditions, yield an accurate grasp of reality, that is, of the properties 
from which perceptible objects appear to be constituted?* On the other hand, 
Basil also disapproves of Eunomius’ theory concerning the names ‘in accord- 
ance with truth’, asserting that knowledge of the ‘substance’ @vova) of things 
is innately impossible for human intelligence and thus indfectible through 
names, which, being ‘posterior’ (o7epa) to the nature of things, are incap- 
able of revealing it, but may only approximate it through its properties:” 
With regard more particularly to proper names, Basil attempts to explain 
their semantic function as follows? 


34 On which see Boyancé 1941: 141-75, where particular stress is laid on the relation of this 
teaching to Pythagorean beliefs. Cf. Proclus,Jn Crat. 16. 5. 25—6. 19 Pasquali. 

35 See Daniélou 1956: 424-8. Although this author considers the most likely indirect source to 
have been the (presumed) commentary of Iamblichus on the Cratylus, it seems to me more 
probable that this role was played by some work of Theodorus of Asine, about whom we have 
specific testimony that he had composed a treatise entitled On Names (in which, of course, the 
Cratylus was referred to), and that he advocated a theory according to whichomne nomen quod 
proprie dicitur natura, convenit nominato et est imago rationalis rei(test. 8 and 9 Deuse). A similar 
theory concerning names as ‘voiced statues’ @ydAwata pwr jevra), with clear magico-religious 
overtones, appears also to have been formulated earlier on by an obscure Platonist named 
Democritus. See Damascius, Jn Phib. 24 (Westerink). We find another interesting precedent in 
the Valentinian Gospel of Truth (Nag Hammadi Codex i. 3), 21. 25-23. 22, 27. 15-33, 38. 7-41. 14, 
while the alchemist Zosimus of Panopolis, On the Letter 2 10. 1.99-101 Mertens, seems to believe 
that a proper name (kvptov ovoy.a) divulges the innermost nature of man © €ow avOpwros). As 
for later Neoplatonism, see also Gersh 1978: 303-4; Dillon 1985: 209-12. 

36 Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 2. 264. 25-265. 2 Jaeger. 

37 See Martzelos 1984: 153-6. 

38 See Basil, Contra Eun. 1. 6. 

° See Martzelos 1984: 160-3. 

4 Basil, Contra Eun. 2. 4.1 ~26 Durand- Doutreleau: Katro tis av T@ AOyw ToUTw 
oappovaw mpoadorTo, ore ov Ta ovopara €oTu Sapopa, TOUTwWY mapm\axdat Kal Tas 
ovotas avayKy; érpou yap Kal Tlavdov Kal arragar as avOpevmoy mayer oy mpoonyopiar 
per Siapopor, ovata be mavTwv pila. Sid7rEp ev Tots TEL orous ot avrot aH Aous eapev Tots 
be Siopace povois Tots mept éxaorov Gewpoupevors (ETE pos éTépou Stevyvoxaper. obev 
Kal aimpoonyopiat ovyt TaV odoiwy elo OnuavTiKal, GAG Tov SLoTHTwY, alTOV Kal’ 
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Yet, to this argument, who in his right mind would add, that they whose names are 
distinct, must necessarily differ also in their substances (kaT& Tas ovatas)? For the 
appellations (7poonyopiat) of Peter and Paul and all persons in general are distinct, 
yet the substance of all is one. Hence we are identical to each other in most things; only 
in terms of what are considered each one’s peculiarities (5uwpa01) have we been 
made different one from the other. It follows that the appellations signify not the 
substances, but the properties which characterize (apaxrypilovaty) each one. So 
that when we hear ‘Peter’, we do not grasp Vooupev) his substance by means of his 
name (I here call ‘substance’ the material subject (F6 bALKOv UroKeEtpLevov), which the 
name does not in the least signify), but we register the concept (Hv évvoay 
évtuTovpeba) of what are considered his peculiarities. For directly from this sound 
we grasp ‘the son of Jonah’, ‘the one from Bethsaida’, ‘the brother of Andrew’, ‘the 
one who was invited from among thefishermen to apostolic service’, ‘the one who due 
to the superiority of his faith received on himself the edfice of the Church’; of which 
none is substance, understood as subsistence. So that the name, on the one hand, 
demarcates (apopi fer) for us the character (yapax7np) of Peter, but, on the other 
hand, it in no way represents (7ap/or7ou) the substance itself. Again, hearing ‘Paul’, 
we grasped a concurrence (cuvipounv) of other peculiarities: ‘the one from Tarsus’, 
‘the Jew’, ‘the Pharisee according to law’, ‘the student of Gamaliel’, ‘the zealous 
persecutor of the Church of God’, ‘the one who was brought to consciousness by 
the terrible vision’, ‘the apostle of the nations’. For all these are encompassed 
(qreptopiferaz) by the single sound ‘Paul’. 


With this paragraph, Basil intervenes in the controversy we have previously 
described, aligning himself precisely with none of the viewpoints considered, 
and bringing into the discussion certain new elements which, in my opinion, 
present a particular interest. 

First of all, with his explicitly formulated denial that proper names! can 
signify substances, he distinguishes his position not only from that of Eu- 
nomius with respect to the privileged names ‘in accordance with truth’, but 
also from that of the Peripatetics, according to which—at least in so far as we 
found it articulated by Dionysius Thrax—names designate primary sub- 


€va yapakTy iLovow. oTav ovv akovowper Tlérpov, ov ) Tay ovaiav avTou voovjLev €k TOU 
dvopatos (ovatav be dey vov TO UALKOV Urroxelwevor, omep ovdapds onuatver Tovvopa), 
GANA TOV (Sropare ¢ a mept avrov ewperrar THY evvovav evruTovpeda. edOUs yap ex THs 
puvis TavTys vOoUpLeV Tov Tov "Iwva, Tov ex THS ByOcaisa, Tov adeApov Avdpéou, 
Tov amo advew els TH Siakoviav THs arooTonis Tpookdnbevra, tov Sua THs 
mioTews Umepoxny ef? €auTov THY otKodopuny TNS "Exkhyotas dedpevov wv ovdev éorw 
ovata, 1) WS VTOOTAOLS VOOUPEVY. WOTE TO OVOUG TOV xapaKTHpA pEv Hiv agopiler TOV 
[lérpou, avTny sé ovdapov maploTyat Thy ovotay. mah axovoavTes ITavnrov, ETEpwV 
(Sroparor ourdpouny evvonoaper™ TOV Tapoea, TOV ‘EBpatov, TOV KATA VOWoV Paptoaioy, 
TOV padyrny Tapadum), TOV, Karo cHAov SiwmKrny Ta ‘EkKAyow@v Tov Oeov, Tov ex THS 
popepas omTacias els THY erriyvwou évaxbevra, TOV ATOOTOAOY THY EOvav. Ta’TA yap 
TAVTA EK [LLas PwrIs THS ITavAos TrepropileTau. 


“" Tt is obvious that Basil does not here employ the termzpoonyopia with the meaning which, 
as we saw, it held for the Stoics, but rather in order to refer to proper names (cf. above, n. 17 and 
Lampe 1961: s.v. zpoonyopia, E), or, in other passages, to appellatives as well (see e.g. Contra 
Eun. 2. 8). The choice of examples cited shows that Basil must have had the passage from Origen 
in mind and that he consciously diverged from the theory therein contained. 
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stances, that is, their meaning is identical to their denotation. The parenthet- 
ical clarification of the meaning of the term ‘substance’ is intended to prevent 
confusion with the preceding usage of the term, where this designated a 
‘secondary’ substance, the one corresponding to the general term ‘man’ and 
on the basis of which ‘we are identical to each other’. By ‘material subject’ is 
not of course meant matter, which has never been considered by anyone to 
be what a name might possibly designate, but rather the material object, the 
“peculiar substance’, which is denotated by it. Basil’s position is that the use of 
a proper name does not evoke this object directly, but only through the 
‘concept’ (€vvora) of some of its particular attributes.” 

Nevertheless, the examples Basil enumerates make it clear that these 
‘peculiarities’ (¢8u@p1aTa) are not intended as either fundamental or consti- 
tutive properties of the object in question, as we saw was the case with the 
“peculiar qualities’ of the Stoics. Phrases such as ‘the son of Jonah’, ‘the one 
from Bethsaida’ (with regard to Peter) or ‘the zealous persecutor of 
the Church of God’ (with regard to Paul) correspond neither to one-place 
predicates‘? nor to exclusive, self-sufficient or stable properties. While they 
undoubtedly possess some descriptive content, they do not even attempt 
to define, by listing them exhaustively, the basic constituting properties 
of the object so as to determine its nature absolutely in its individuality, but 
only to individuate it, distinguishing it, by means of a sequence ofcharacter- 
izations, from its peers.“4 A proper name evokes these characterizations 
through a process which we will investigate below, succeeding thereby in 
focusing the reference of the proposition in which it appears to just a single 
object. 

The first element I would like to take notice of here is one that Basil does 
not state explicitly, but which can be inferred from the indicativeness of the 
characterizations he enumerates. These lists are not, nor could they be, 
complete and exhaustive. Descriptive characterizations of this type can 
always be multiplied ad libitum; consequently, the corresponding lists can 
be extended ad infinitum. The field from which these characterizations are 
drawn must be, of course, a more or less uniform frame of reference, without 


4 An analogous position is maintained by Basil in a passage of his Epistle 236 to Amphilo- 
chius (5.6), where the topic under discussion is the distinction betweenovota (in the sense of 
‘second substance’) and (individual) d7doraors. The latter is described as ‘peculiar’ 
(¢5uéovea), and is said to be mentally grasped asa ‘concept’ €vvo.a), on the basis of ‘the 
characters marked off for each one’ (rods dpwpropevous Trept EkacTov xapaxTHpas). Cf. also 
[Athanasius], De termin. 1. 8 and De Sancta Trin. dial. 1. 16 (PG 28. 539-40 and 1141). 

4 That Basil is fully aware of this fact is demonstrated by the distinction he draws later on 
between names ‘pronounced absolutely and in themselves’ Grrodedupevens Kal Kal? éavTa 
mpopepoweva) and names ‘said in relation to others’ (pos érepa Aeyoeva) (Contra Eun. 2. 9). 

“4 They thereby bear some resemblance to the characteristics or marks that point out the 
‘differentness’ (Suapopdorys) of a particular object from its peers, according to the suggestion 
advanced in Plato’s Theaetetus 209 D1 ff. As Burnyeat 1990: 221-5, has noted, these form merely 
a ‘set of recognitional cues’, having no claim to representing all or any of the essential features of 
their bearer. 
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any blatant internal contradictions, but which for all that may embrace 
several blanks or obscurities. The latter feature permits its constant enrich- 
ment with new characterizations, by which some aspects of the object may be 
determined with greater completeness and precision. This process is not, 
however, necessary for a term to function as a proper name; it is sufficient 
that there should exist a minimum of contextual descriptions, such that 
together they may constitute what Basil terms a ‘character’ (apax77p). 
And this last need not, of course, comprise the sum of all characterizations 
which could be ascribed to an object, but may include any of its subsets. In 
other words, the set of all potential characters is equivalent, roughly? to the 
power set of such characterizations. 

A second element is that the characterizations are not presumed to corres- 
pond obligatorily to real properties determining the object in question. It 
suffices that they should have been ascribed to the object within the pertinent 
frame of reference as components of some relevant narrative. Their relation 
to it is determined by the broader context within which they appear and, 
therefore, it may be established by purely linguistic (or perhaps we should say 
literary) means. Hence they may be withdrawn at any time without damage, 
generating neither contradiction nor nonsense, but only the need to readapt 
the corresponding ‘character’. 

One of the important advantages this theory dffers is that it ensures great 
flexibility in the use of proper names. Various speakers, with diferent frames 
of reference, have the possibility of connecting a given proper name to a 
variety of characters. If these characters fall within a uniform and consistent 
set of characterizations, then each speaker is in a position to formulate 
propositions with significant informational content for the others, without 
causing any misunderstandings“° On the other hand, of course, if these 
characters are inconsistent with one another, we may infer that we are dealing 
either with a disagreement or with homonymy~” 

There remains outstanding the question I raised earlier, that is, how proper 
names are able to evoke the characterizations they represent, as well as the 
further question of how the accumulation of these characterizations is as- 
sured, that is, how they all come to be ascribed to a single object. If we are to 


45 Because it does not, of course, include the null set. Putting it differently, we might say that 
each character consists of the logical sum (understood as the inclusive disjunction) of these 
characteristics. On this point compare the view advocated by Searle, apud Kripke 1980: 61 
and 74. 

46 If e.g. speaker S; makes use of the name ‘N’ in virtue of characterizations {A,B,C,D} and 
speaker S, in virtue of {A,C,E,F}, it is obvious that S, can formulate the proposition ‘N is B’ 
without this being either tautological or contradictory for §. 

47 Inconsistency of characters may be due either to subjective factors, in which case we have a 
disagreement, or to objective factors (alterity) in which case we have a homonymy. For homo- 
nymy with respect to proper names, see Schol. in Dion. Thr. 233. 3-6 and 389. 19 H. The demand 
for consistency among characterizations corresponds, more or less, to the requirement that the 
denotation of proper names be rigid, i.e. that the identity of denoted objects should not shift in 
response to every change in context. 
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answer these questions, we need to consider that the expressionspar excel- 
lence which lend themselves to the association and accumulation of charac- 
terizations are the pronouns. Pronouns are the best-adapted instrument 
language offers us for enlarging a particular frame of reference by adding 
new characterizations, analyses, and descriptions. Whether demonstrative or 
personal, they serve to maintain the thread of a narrative unbroken, to assure 
its coherence and possibilities for extension, by acting as reminders of the 
unity of the subjects and objects it sets in motion. All this is achieved thanks 
to the property of anaphoricity they possess, by means of which their refer- 
ence is determined each time, on the basis of specific rules,** from the context 
within which they appear, in correlation to the characterizations previously 
formulated. 

We thus observe that, on the strength of the theory just presented, proper 
names function as pronouns of a special type, as representatives of a group of 
characterizations which constitute a frame of reference and the meaning of 
which is determined on the basis of rules of anaphoricity’? In other words we 
have here a theory which interprets the use of proper names on purely 
semantic criteria, without appealing to syntactic or ontological parameters, 
as Aristotle? and the Stoics! did respectively. This fact enables it to deal 
unproblematically even with cases where a proper name denotes something 
non-existent. For in such cases the name will evoke, through anaphoricity, a 
particular frame of reference, where the use of the name will have been 
established on the strength of various characterizations, the content of which 
is by no means binding to its subsequent use, functioning merely as a 
semantic connective thread. Hence the fact, for example, that Paul, at some 
particular moment, ceased being a persecutor of Christianity does not nullify 
the coherence of his life narrative, nor does it dispel the unity of his personal- 
ity, of which, on the contrary, it constitutes an element. This leads us to 
remark that proper names, as characterizations not of a descriptive, but of a 
pronomial type, stand out both for the rigidity of their denotation and for 
their correlation to a particular frame of reference, within which they have 
been endowed with meaning” through what we could label a ‘baptism’. And 
the fact that this semantic framework constitutes a narrative element 


48 These rules are primarily semantic, not syntactic, in character. This allows them to connect 
terms belonging to sentences which are syntactically entirely autonomous. On the other hand, 
it relates them to other factors, semantic, linguistic, or even social, which also determine 
the appropriateness of the usage of proper names; see Strawson 1974: 42-6. 

° Tn recent times, the consideration of proper names as pronouns of a special type has been 
proposed by Sommers 1982: 227-50. See on this point my review inDeucalion, 10 (1984), 77-8 (in 
Modern Greek). 

°° See above the passage cited from Anal. pr. 1. 27. 

5! For whom, as we saw, the items signfied by proper names, the ‘peculiar qualities’, consti- 
tuted a special ontological category. 

>? As correctly noted by McDowell 1977: 170 and 177, this undoubtedly necessary correlation 
is limited to the domain of beliefs (possibly sketchy or false ones) without presuming any 
knowledge of any related truths. 
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confirms Basil’s position with regard to the ‘conventional’ @écex) and not 
‘natural’ (pvoec) character of naming. 

It remains for us to ask ourselves what sources Basil may have drawn on 
for his theory. As we have already noted, there do not appear to have 
survived any indications of a similar theory on the semantics of proper names 
having been formulated before Basil. The closest testimony, the passage we 
cited from Sextus concerning Carneades, in spite of its equivalent termin- 
ology, deals with our Anowledge of sense objects and not with the linguistic 
means we employ to refer to them. The fact, however, that Basil presents this 
theory without any special argumentation and with a fairly allusive introduc- 
tion of crucial and, more or less, uninterpreted terms (such as, for example, 
‘peculiarities’ ((8:@ata), ‘character’ (yapaxtnp)), shows that, up to a 
point, he must be drawing on some earlier source. 

One indication which might, perhaps, be able to direct us towards his 
sources is the expression ‘concurrence of peculiarities’ (Suwpatwv 
ovvdpoun), which designates the notion evoked by the name ‘Paul’. In a 
passage from Porphyry’s Shorter Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories we 
find the following explanation of the discrimination ‘in accordance with 
number’ (ka7’ dpr6.6v) of Socrates from Plato; ‘for Socrates did not differ 
from Plato in virtue of specific differentiae; but it was in virtue of a particular 
concurrence of qualities that Plato differed from Socrates’. We see here again 
that it is a ‘concurrence of qualities’ («vvSpouy TrovoTHTwv) which consti- 
tutes the particularity that individuates each person, distinguishing it from its 
peers.°* However, it is clear that the differentiation Porphyry talks about no 
longer has an epistemological character, but an ontological one>> The ‘qual- 
ities’ (7TovoTNTEs) constituting the particular personality of each human 
being must be descriptive ones and, to this extent, deprived of the extraordin- 
ary flexibility possessed by the characterizations in Basil’s purely semantic 
theory. 


2 Porph., In Cat. (CAG iv. 1) 129. 9-10 Busse: <iSorrovots peev yap dtapopais ov Suevqvoxev 
ZwKparns TTaTewvos, (316TH Tt SE ouvdpopins TOLOTHT WY, Kal’ nv [etSozro1g] (seclusi: <odK> 
el3omrou@ Bogardus, Strange) duevqvoyev TThatwv SwKparovs. 

4 Proclus, apud Olympiodorum, Jn Alcib. 204. 8-11 Creuzer, ascribed this position to the 
Peripatetics although, as Strange remarks ad loc. cit. (1992: 140 n. 431) this may be found in 
another work of Porphyry’s, the famous Jsagoge (CAG iv. 1), 7. 21-4 Busse: ‘such things are 
called individuals because each of them consists of properties the aggregate of which can never be 
the same for anything else; for the properties of Socrates could never be the same for any other 
particular man...’ (@ropa ovv AéyeTat TA TOLAUTA, OTL eé (SLOTHTWY GUveaTHKEV EKAOTOD, 
wv GOporopa ovK av é7? GAdov TLVOs TOV KATE Epos yevowTo av at avdTai...). Here we have 
a clearer reference to the passage from Plato’s Theaetetus which we mentioned in note 21 above. 
But also in the Cratylus, 432 B4-c6, Plato appears to imply that the difference between the names 
of two persons depends on the peculiarities which render them distinct: Cratylus and his perfect 
simulacrum should accordingly share the same name. Cf. also Dexippus,/n Cat. (CAG iv. 2), 30. 
20-7 Busse. 

5° In Kalligas 1997: 404-6, I have argued that we already meet with a kindred ontological 
theory, as regards the nature of sensible objects, in Plotinus. 
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For lack of other evidence, we are led to the conclusion that Basil, in his 
attempt to rebut Eunomius’ naturalist theory of names, extended the onto- 
logical theory we find in Porphyry, but which has its roots in the sceptical 
Academy, towards an extreme nominalist position as concerns the semantics 
of proper names—a position which stood as the most complete and the most 
seductive such contribution to philosophical thought, at least until the time of 
William of Ockham.*° 
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The Justinianic Dialogue On 
Political Science and its 
Neoplatonic Sources 


DOMINIC O’ MEARA 


This chapter concerns the fragments of an anonymous dialogue in Greek “On 
political science’ discovered by Angelo Mai in a Vatican palimpsest (Vat. gr. 
1298) and first published by him in 1827. A more complete edition of the 
fragments was published in 1982 by Carlo Mazzucchi, together with an 
Italian translation.’ Mai identified the author of the dialogue as Peter the 
Patrician, a high official in the court of Justinian. Although this particular 
identification is fairly speculative, there is at least agreement that the an- 
onymous dialogue dates to the Justinianic period, given its references, as if to 
a recent past, to the Persian King Peroz (459-484) and to the Frankish King 
Clovis (481-511). Mazzucchi thinks that the dialogue was written in the 
earlier part of the Justinianic reign, before 535, deriving from the higher 
circles of Justinian’s administration? whereas Averil Cameron prefers to 
place it towards the end of the reign (565) and considers it as voicing the 
interests of a senatorial elite? The later dating seems more plausible, since, as 
will be seen below, the two speakers in the dialogue appear to represent high 
officials active in Justinian’s administration in 528-9 and it seems unlikely 
that the dialogue, in portraying them, would have been written close to the 
time of their activity. 

Already in 1900, Karl Praechter showed that the fragments of the anonym- 
ous dialogue present many affinities with Neoplatonic philosophy as well as 
with the work of an author who is almost contemporary, or perhaps some- 
what earlier, the Pseudo-Dionysius. Praechter concluded, despite these dii- 
nities, that the author of the dialogue ‘On political science’ was not a 


1 Menae patricii cum Thoma referendario De scientia politica dialogus ed. C. Mazzucchi 
(Milan, 1982). 

? Tbid., p. xiii. 

3 Cameron (1985: 250-1). 
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Neoplatonist philosopher and seems to have been a Christian? In this 
chapter I would like to pursue Praechter’s investigation further and dfer 
some remarks concerning the conclusions he reached. Praechter demon- 
strated the Neoplatonic affinities of the anonymous dialogue by means of a 
long series of comparisons of specific concepts and terms. He did not, 
however, examine as a whole the political philosophy that is presented in 
the dialogue, as this might relate to something comparable in Neoplatonism. 
This has to do no doubt with the received opinion that, given its otherworldly 
interests, Neoplatonism has little to say in the area of political philosophy? 
However, it can be shown that an otherworldly orientation does not exclude 
an interest in political questions, a good example being provided by the 
anonymous dialogue itself. And it is possible to bring together elements of 
a Neoplatonic political philosophy® Using such elements, I therefore pro- 
pose to review in this chapter the political theory of the anonymous dialogue 
so as to determine the extent to which this theory can be related to a 
Neoplatonic background. I will try to show in particular that the anonymous 
dialogue offers interesting solutions to problems that arise in connection with 
Plato’s political philosophy and that these solutions are Neoplatonic in 
character. But at first it might be best to describe the general structure and 
contents of the dialogue. 


The palimpsest fragments discovered by Mai have been identfied by him 
(and there seems to be no good reason to reject this identfication) with a 
work of the same title on which Photios reports in his Bibliotheca (cod. 37). 
The dialogue ‘On political science’ read by Photios involved, according to his 
report, two speakers, the patrician Menas and the referendarius Thomas. We 
know of no referendarius of this name for this period, but Cameron refers to 
the quaestor Thomas who, as a pagan, was purged in 529—the year, we 
remember, of Justinian’s anti-pagan legislation that precipitated the closing 
of the Neoplatonic school of Athens. Menas is likely to have been the 
praetorian prefect of the Orient of that name for 528-9. Photios also tells 
us that the dialogue was made up of six books (oyor) and that it introduced a 
type of constitution different from earlier constitutions. This constitution was 
called ‘dicaearchic’ and consisted of a mix of the best of royal, aristocratic, 
and democratic constitutions and thus was itself the best of constitutional 


4 Praechter (1900: 621-32). 

> Cf. Valdenberg (1925: 56). 

© See O’Meara 1998a~c for three articles attempting this and O’Meara (199%-5). In what 
follows I will refer to the principal texts cited in these articles, where further references may be 
found. 

7 1985: 249. 
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types. Finally Photios says that the dialogue rightly attacked Plato’s (ideal) 
republic or constitution (7roAtTeéa).8 

Turning now to the actual fragments of the dialogue surviving in the Vatican 
palimpsest, we find that only a small part of book 4 and somewhat more of 
book 5 are extant. The speakers of the dialogue are named Menodorus and 
Thaumasius, no doubt Platonized versions of Menas and Thomas, names 
which Photios is likely to have found noted at the beginning of the text. The 
fiction of the Platonic dialogue is pushed very far in the fragments. The 
atmosphere and language of the conversation between Menodorus and Thau- 
masius remind us very much of a Platonic dialogue of the middle period, in 
particular the Republic: Thaumasius closely follows Menodorus’ speculations, 
asking for clarifications; Menodorus sometimes formulates general principles, 
which then require explanation and exemplfication. The fragments from book 
4 have to do with military science and virtue. Menodorus and Thaumasius 
discuss the conduct of military exercises, the importance of infantry, a military 
moral code, and the relations between the military and civilians. A list of the 
contents of book 5 survives in the fragments. According to this list? book 5 
dealt with kingship (GaouAe/a) and kingly science GaowsKn emraThen): how 
this science relates to other sciences; its laws, doctrines and practices; how the 
king imitates God, knows the divine, and rules accordingly. These points are 
covered to some degree by the remaining fragments. The following items in the 
list of contents are not, however, represented in the fragments: how what is said 
about a constitution differs from what was said by others, with an objection to 
something in Plato; then a comparison between Plato’s and Cicero’s republic 
and between Plato’s and Aristotle’s philosophy in general. The reference to 
Cicero is matched by quotations from Cicero in the fragments, some of which 
have been thought to come from lost parts of Cicero’s De re publica. Indeed, 
the author of the dialogue seems well read in Latin literature and quotes 
Juvenal, Seneca, and Livy as well. 


II 


Among the various topics covered in the fragments, three are of more direct 
interest here: the conception of political science which inspires the dialogue; 
the relation the author sees between political and kingly science; and the 
theory of kingly science as an imitation of the divine. 


The conception of political science 


Political science arises, according to a fragment from book 5 (46. 11-47. 12), 
as a consequence of the human condition, the predicament in which wefind 


8 Photios, Bibliotheca cod. 37, ed. R. Henry, 22. On Menas, cf. Rashed (2000: 89-98). 
° Mazzucchi edn. (cited also in what follows), 15. 2-15. 
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ourselves, midway between the rational and the irrational, between the divine 
life of pure intellect ots) and nature. If transcendent intellect and nature, 
being unmixed with each other, know peace, humanity however, torn be- 
tween them, lives in turmoil and conflict, striving both up towards the divine 
life of intellect and down towards nature. In his goodness, however, God 
provided human reason with two aids, ‘dialectical science’, which relates to 
the incorporeal, and ‘political science’, which relates to the corporeal and 
concerns political action. 

At this point the published text of the fragments is puzzling: it describes 
‘dialectic’, which leads up to the divine, as prior in time and as ‘for the sake of 
something else’, whereas political science 1s said to be prior in act and in value 
and is that ‘for the sake of which’.'° We would have expected the reverse, that 
political science is prior in time and for the sake of something else, and that 
dialectic is prior in act and value and that for the sake of which. Our passage 
seems to invert the proper order of things and indeed the Greek text of the 
fragment does not seem to be secure. At any rate, it becomes clear a little later 
that the author of the dialogue has his priorities right, when he tells us (49. 
15-22) that God devised political knowledge as a divine method for the use of 
men, in their exile here below, so that they may attain good order, through 
which to return to the transcendent metropolis, the dignity of the immortal 
city. Here, clearly, political knowledge prepares the way and is subordinate to 
a higher union with the divine; political knowledge, relating to the body, 
produces good order in our terrestial lives, which in turn provides the condi- 
tion for a return to the divine homeland, that of divine intellect from which 
we are exiled here below. 

If we turn now to the Neoplatonists of the fourth and fifth centuries, we 
find the same interpretation and gradation of sciences as that used in the 
anonymous dialogue. Beginning with Iamblichus, Neoplatonists standardly 
divided philosophy, following the Aristotelian model, into theoretical and 
practical sciences, the highest theoretical science being what Aristotle called 
‘theology’, which the Neoplatonists identified with the ‘dialectic’ of Plato’s 
Republic, whereas political philosophy encompassed the practical sciences!! 
The practical and theoretical sciences were understood as constituting a scale 
aiming at the progressive divinization of man, or assimilation of man to the 
divine. Political philosophy, as a practical science, has to do with man as soul 
related to the body, soul using body as an instrument. Its objective is to bring 
political virtue, that is, good order, to the incorporated life of soul. This good 
order prepares the access to higher knowledge and virtue, the theoretical 
sciences and virtues of which dialectic is the summit, where man, as intellect, 
attains the life of divine transcendent Intellect. As Hierocles explains, sum- 
ming up this theory towards the middle of thefifth century: ‘we must first put 


10 47. 12-16; for the distinction 08 évexa, évexd Tov, cf. Plato, Philebus 54c. 
"| On this and on the following cf. O’Meara (1998). On the place of political philosophy in 
the practical sciences cf. Elias, Prolegomena philosophiae, ed. Busse, 32. 1-30. 
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in order the irrationality and slackness in us, and then in this way look to the 
knowledge of more divine things [. . .] The political virtues make a good man, 
the sciences that lead up to divine virtue make man a god.*” 

The anonymous dialogue presents this theory of the hierarchy and ana- 
gogic function of political philosophy and dialectic as part of a quasi-myth- 
ical, cosmogonic account of the human condition. We are reminded of the 
forced combination of opposed constituents that go to make up human 
nature in Plato’s Timaeus and of the turmoil, moral and epistemic, that 
ensues. What can serve to check this turmoil, according to the Timaeus, 1s 
the greatest gift of the gods to mortals, philosophy (478). But what philoso- 
phy? The Timaeus passage speaks of the observation of the orderly move- 
ments of the heavens which will bring order to the movements of our soul 
(47 B-c). The theme of a divine gift to humanity in perdition also occurs in the 
myth of Plato’s Protagoras (322 c-D), where Zeus, through Hermes, supplies 
us with the means whereby we might live together without destroying each 
other, that is, justice and shame. Zeus’ divine gift reappears in Julian the 
Emperotr’s vision, in which, following a Platonic ascent to the highest levels of 
the divine, Julian receives instruction, on Zeus’ orders, on how to rule, that is, 
he is taught the political knowledge that will guide him as emperor!? 

Here we are very near, I suggest, to the ideas of the anonymous dialogue. 
Since, for the Neoplatonists, philosophical knowledge in general is a divine 
gift to humanity, mediated by superior souls such as those of Pythagoras and 
Plato,'* we can include political philosophy as part of this gift. Indeed 
Iamblichus claims that Pythagoras, as well as revealing other sciences, 
bestowed ‘political science’ on his followers, a science also revealed, for the 
later Neoplatonist, by Plato in the Gorgias, the Republic, and the Laws.'° 

Finally the metaphors of exile and return to a mother city above whereby 
the anonymous dialogue describes human existence also have a good Platonic 
pedigree. I am thinking not only of the transcendent or heavenly model on 
which is based Plato’s ideal state and which Proclus describes as an intelli- 
gible city,'° but also of Plotinus’ magnificent reading of Odysseus’ return to 
his homeland as the return of the soul to the One mn. 1. 6. 8). Julian, too, 
describes our present condition as that of an exile from which we seek to 
return.'/ 

The broad context and specific function of political philosophy, as de- 
scribed by the anonymous dialogue, are thus profoundly Neoplatonic in 
inspiration. But what of the content of this philosophy? According to the 
fragments of the dialogue, political science seeks to achieve well-being, in 


Hierocles, In Aureum Pythagoreorum carmen commentarius ed. Koehler, 6. 5—7 and 19-21. 
13 Cf. O’Meara (1999b: 284-7). 

14 Cf. O'Meara (1989: 36-9). 

'S Tamblichus, Vita Pythagorica, ed. Deubner, 18. 5-10, 96. 14-97. 19; O’Meara (199%: 194). 
'6 Plato, Republic 50083, 592 82-3; Proclus, In Timaeum, ed. Diehl, 1. 32. 10-12. 

17 Q’Meara (1999b: 290). 
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accord with justice, for the purpose of the salvation of humans!® It includes, 
in view of this purpose, laws, doctrines, and practices. Among the laws are 
those concerning the election of kings, the constitution of an elite (senatorial) 
body, the choice of church authorities and of the high dfficers of state, and the 
protection of the laws (19. 27-20. 10). ‘Political philosophy’ is claimed to be 
identical to kingship or ‘kingly science’, which in turn is described as an 
imitation of God (18. 5—7), two points I would like now to consider. 


The relation between political and kingly science 


The identity that is affirmed between political philosophy and kingly science 
might seem, at first glance, puzzling, if we assume that kingly science is merely 
a part of political science, which will also include, for example, military 
science such as is explored in book 4 of the dialogue. Military science can 
be expected to have its own specific concerns, as distinct from the concerns of 
kingship discussed in book 5 of the dialogue!” Plato, it is true, identifies in 
some places political with kingly science?° But how does the anonymous 
dialogue understand this identity?’ 

A fragment of the dialogue (27. 7-15) allows us to see how kingship can be 
both a part of, and identical to, political philosophy. Kingship is the fountain 
of political light (ro woduTtKOv da@s) which is communicated, by a scientific 
method, to the ranks subordinated to it in the state, rank after rank, so that 
each rank shares in the knowledge of the rank above it that rules it. Thus, we 
may infer, if kingship communicates political knowledge to the lower orders 
of the state, then the other parts of political philosophy derive from kingship 
as if from a source. The language of this fragment is very close to that of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, particularly at the beginning of the Celestial Hierarchy. 
Both authors express a fundamental theory of Neoplatonic metaphysics, the 
theory of a series of terms in which thefirst member of the series precontains 
and produces the other members of the series. This type of series, dubbed a 
‘P-series’ by A. C. Lloyd, is to be found, for example, in Proclus’ Elements of 
Theology.” In the case of the anonymous dialogue, this means that kingship 
or kingly science is both a part of, and identical to, political philosophy: it is 
part of political philosophy, because there are other parts, such as military 
science; it is political philosophy, because it precontains, as the highest part 
and source of all political knowledge, the other parts. To see how this would 
work out in practice, we could try to see if the military science described in 
book 4 of the anonymous dialogue can indeed be derived from the kingly 


'8 19, 20-44; 47. 22-4. 

19 Plato describes military science as a part of political knowledge in Protagoras 32285. 

20 Euthydemus 291 c4-5; Politicus 259 c-D. 

21 The question of the relation between kingly science and other sciences is listed in the table of 
contents of book 5 of the dialogue (15. 3-4). 

22 Propositions 18-19; cf. Lloyd (1990: 76-8). 
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science of book 5, account being taken of the lower ranks that are concerned. 
I believe this can, in fact, be done, but would like at present to look more into 
the notion that kingly science is an imitation of God. 


Kingly science as imitation of the divine 


It is asserted, both in the list of contents and in the fragments of book 5, that 
kingly science is an imitation of God, or assimilation to God?? This is, of 
course, a banality in the literature of monarchy of the Hellenistic and Roman 
imperial periods. An influential expression of the idea is found in the Pseudo- 
Pythagorean treatises on kingship“ It is found again, for example, in Euse- 
bius’ Praise of Constantine and in the Ekthesis, or “Mirror of princes’, 
composed by Agapetus for Justinian’s accession in 527. The Neoplatonic 
philosophers seem to have been aware of the Pseudo-Pythagorean treatises 
on kingship.*° Indeed I would argue that it is due to Iamblichus’ promotion 
of Pythagorean texts that these treatises, along with other Pseudo-Pythagor- 
ean texts, found their way into Stobaeus’ anthology and thus survived?° At 
any rate, the Neoplatonists contributed an interesting interpretation of the 
theme of kingship as imitation of the divine. Relating it to their view of 
philosophy in general as an assimilation of man to the divine, they specfied 
what this divinization might mean. Two aspects of the divine, of God, were 
distinguished, knowledge, or perfect thought, and providence, or care of 
what is lower. If the life of the divine has these two aspects, then the philoso- 
pher who is assimilated to the divine, or imitates it, will exhibit these two sorts 
of activity, theoretical activity, or knowledge, and providential activity, that 
is political rule. These ideas are found, for example, in Ammonius and 
Olympiodorus towards the beginning of the sixth century in Alexandria?’ 
and the conception of divine imitation as providential activity also occurs in 
our anonymous dialogue (below, p.57). 

However, to describe kingship as imitation of divine providential rule is 
not to explain how, in particular, kingship imitates the divine. A form of this 
problem must already arise for any reader of Plato’s Republic who asks how 
precisely the philosopher-kings model their city according to a divine para- 
digm (5008): do they copy the Platonic Forms in the exercise of their rule, and 
what does this mean? For the Neoplatonists, who knew well the relevant 
passages of the Republic, these questions cannot but have become more acute. 
Plotinus, for example, speaks in Enn. 6.9.7 of the legendary legislator Minos 


3-15. 12; 16. 6-7; 18. 6-7; 37. 14-15. 

4 Delatte (1942). 

25 Cf. Olympiodorus, Jn Platonis Gorgiam, ed. Westerink, 221. 3-11; Diotogenes, De regno, 
ed. Thesleff, 72. 16-23. 

26 On Iamblichus’ promotion of Pythagorean texts, cf. O’Meara (1989: 96-7; 102-3). Sto- 
baeus’ sources contained extracts from Iamblichus’ correspondence and work. 

27 Ammonius, In Porphyrii Isagogen, ed. Busse, 3. 8-19; cf. Olympiodorus, In Platonis Gor- 
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making laws in the image of his communion with Zeus, that is, the One. But 
if the One is beyond knowledge and determinate being, how can it be 
the paradigm of laws made in its image? The anonymous dialogue shows 
awareness of this problem and addresses directly the question of how, if 
unknown, God may nevertheless function as an archetype for kingly science 
(16. 13-17. 8). 

Responding to the question as to how kingly science is to be discovered, if 
it is an imitation of God and God is unknown, Menodorus distinguishes what 
may be discovered scientifically by reason and what is found by mere correct 
opinion guided by divine creation”® This scale of knowledge reappears later 
in the fragments where an ascent of the intellect is described, going from 
opinion and reasoning (8:avora) using hypotheses (vzr00€éce ou) up to science, 
a vision of the light, of truth stamped in the resemblance of the Form of the 
Good (35. 16-36. 4). We are here clearly in the world of Plato’s Republic, of 
the ascent of the future philosopher-king from the cave to the light of the sun, 
the Form of the Good, an ascent which, according to the image of the line, 
goes through reasoning from hypotheses up to intellection Rep. 511 B-£). In 
an interior dialogue, the ascended intellect of our anonymous text (36. 6-37. 
2) affirms the first cause of all beings, a cause beyond €7réxKewva) all things, 
which does not go out of itself, but which contains within the Aéyou of all 
things, like the centre of a circle from which progress the radii, which is to say 
an intelligible sun and intelligible world, a rank of intellectual beings, the 
visible sun and world, all ordered, down to the elements, in a hierarchy of rule 
which includes humans, themselves ordered in a monarchic structure. This is 
without doubt a Neoplatonic metaphysical landscape, dominated by a supra- 
intelligible hidden first cause from which derives an elaborate gradation of 
intelligible, intellectual and visible being. 

But what does the metaphysical knowledge thus attained by reason signify 
for political philosophy? Three political principles may be inferred, I suggest, 
from this metaphysical knowledge: (i) political order is monarchic in struc- 
ture (cf. 37. 3-8); (ii) the monarch, the political first cause’, is transcendent; 
and (iii) power is exercised through a system of mediating ranks. The 
first principle is subject to some restrictions, to which I will return later. 
The second principle will be considered shortly. As for the third principle, 
we can find its application in the dialogue’s insistence that the king choose 
and deal only with the highest officers of the state administration and 
of the Church.”? If the king rules correctly as regards the highest rank 
subordinate to him, then this rank will function correspondingly as regards 
the rank subordinate to it, and so on. We might note that the same Neopla- 
tonic principle of mediate terms inspires the ecclesiology of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius.*° 


78 17. 21-4: cf. Plato, Politicus 301 A10-83. 29 26. 23-27. 6; 28. 6-13. 
30 Cf, O'Meara (1998c: 79). 
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Returning to the anonymous dialogue, the question of how rulership is an 
imitation of God is raised again a little later in the fragments (38. 13-40. 8). 
Here, various divine attributes are picked out—goodness, wisdom, power, 
justice—attributes which are one in God, but which can only be conceived by 
us as distinct, and still less adequately expressed>' Regarding goodness, this 
means that the ruler, as imitator of God, must be good in terms of his moral 
integrity and in terms of providential care for his subjects, ruling for their 
good and not his own, a requirement of Plato’s Republic** taken up by 
Iamblichus and Proclus.* As for divine wisdom, this means, for the ruler, 
respecting the third principle, that of mediated rule, for it is a wisdom 
manifest in God’s creation. Thus the ruler will deal only with his immediate 
subordinates and they, in turn, will transmit his providential rule, creating 
thereby a harmonious political structure (39. 8-22). As regards divinepower, 
this means, for the ruler, moral and intellectual excellence, qualities whereby 
he transcends his subjects such as courage, practical sense, daring, benevo- 
lence (39. 22-40. 2). Finally, divine justice involves for the ruler both internal 
justice of the soul, such as that described by Plato, and an external justice that 
assigns to each rank its due (40. 2-8). This we might describe as a fourth 
political principle, that of (distributive) justice, ‘to each what is appropriate’, 
that is, the principle of geometrical proportion that underlies Plato’s ideal 
city.*4 This fourth principle is also exemplified in the metaphysical structure 
of reality. 

Summarizing, we can say that the anonymous dialogue provides an answer 
to a question that must arise in a political philosophy inspired by Plato’s 
Republic: how can political knowledge be modelled on a transcendent para- 
digm? Our dialogue refers to a scientific knowledge of intelligible principles 
and to the lower level of correct opinion. In both cases, the object grasped 
is the structure of reality deriving from a supra-intelligible first cause, 
the complete metaphysical structure in the case of scientfic knowledge, the 
cosmic structure in the case of correct opinion. This structure manifests 
the first cause and, in its organizational principles (monarchic order, tran- 
scendence of the first cause, mediated transmission, ranked distribution), 
provides the principles of kingly science. It is in this way that kingly science 
imitates the divine. The idea that the king imitates the cosmic order in his rule 
can be found already in Stoicism and in the Pseudo-Pythagorean treatises on 
kingship.*° However, this idea is extended in the anonymous dialogue to 
include the complete metaphysical structure of a Neoplatonic reality and is 


31 For an example of a conventional account of the king’s imitation of divine attributes cf. Dio 
of Prusa, Or. 1. 37-47. 

32 39. 5-8; cf. 25. 10-11, which refers to Plato, Rep. 342& (rather than to Politicus 297 A-B 
[printed as 197-8] as given in Mazzucchi’s apparatus). 

33 Tamblichus, Letter to Dyscolius, in Stobaeus, Anthol., ed. Wachsmuth and Hense, 4. 222. 
10-15; Proclus, In Tim. 2. 118. 10-17. 

34 Cf. Neschke-Hentschke (1995: 129-35). 

35 Cf. also Dio of Prusa, Or. 1. 42-5. 
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presented as a solution to the problem of how a supra-intelligible unknown 
first cause may be an object of imitation. 

Before concluding I would like to return to what has been described above 
as a first political principle, that of order as monarchic in structure. The 
political application of this principle is subject to some restrictions in the 
anonymous dialogue: the access of the monarch to rule and the exercise of 
rule are subject to Jaw, which itself expresses political philosophy. The author 
of the dialogue is of the opinion that the source of political evils, of the 
disease of the state, is the absence of the requisite political knowledge among 
rulers who seek to rule in their own interest, by the use of force, money, 
flattery.°° A method has to be found, therefore, whereby Plato’s dream of the 
union of philosophy and kingship (Republic 473 D) may be realized (52. 23— 
53. 4), that is, a method allowing for the selection of rulers among those best 
equipped, morally and intellectually, for a rule that they do not, of them- 
selves, desire. The method proposed by the dialogue involves a complicated 
legislation regulating the identification of the best possible candidates, nom- 
ination of them by the heads of all groups of the state, and a divine sanction 
through a religiously conducted drawing of lots>’ The legitimacy of the ruler 
depends therefore on his intrinsic moral and intellectual qualities; on his 
designation by the subjects, through their representatives, in whose interest 
he is to rule; and on the divine sanction to which he is subordinate in the 
cosmic order. The ruler is also expected to preserve the law (38. 23), as 
stipulated in the fifth fundamental law (20. 8-10). Another legal restriction 
on monarchic absolutism mentioned in the fragments concerns the age of 
retirement of the monarch (44. 1ff.). 

This primacy of law as regards rulers reminds us more of Plato’sLaws than 
of Plato’s Republic. In a passage of the Laws (739 A-£), Plato speaks of a 
range of cities going from the best, the city of gods or of children of gods, who 
share women and property, to second- and third-best cities, in which conces- 
sions are made, notably regarding family life and private property. TheLaws 
discuss a second-best city, in abstraction from the particular circumstances 
that might concern the founding of a specific state (745E-746c). Our an- 
onymous dialogue also claims to be abstract in this sense: it does not discuss 
the particulars of a specific state (27. 18-21). The Neoplatonists found in the 
passage of the Laws (739 A-£) a way of explaining the relation between the 
utopia of the Republic and the city of the Laws: the former is an unrestricted 
ideal, the latter involves compromises with what is given** Damascius warns 
us against utopian mirages,” and it can be shown that the Neoplatonists took 
an interest in the second-best state developed in the Laws. It is on this or on 


36 54. 17-55. 8; 24. 24-25. 4. 
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an even less ambitious level that Julian the Emperor’s political project is, I 
believe, to be placed: Julian does not claim to be a philosopher-king; his is a 
more humble role, administering the state under the guidance of philoso- 
phers.*° Before him, Iamblichus had emphasized, quite strikingly, the pri- 
macy and sovereignty of law, to which the ruler as guardian of the law is 
subordinate.*! A further sign that the level of political reform described 
by the anonymous dialogue corresponds more to the city of Plato’s Laws 
than to that of the Republic may be seen in the mixed constitution that it 
proposes, made up (as Photios also notes in his report) of royal, aristocratic, 
and democratic elements, a mixed constitution being also proposed in 
the Laws, as compared to the absolutism of the philosopher-kings of the 
Republic. 

If the anonymous dialogue is seen in this way as describing a project 
comparable to the second- or third-best cities of Plato’s Laws, then the 
rejection in the dialogue of the abolition of family life among the elité? can 
be read, not as an attack on Plato himself, but as a rejection of this hallmark 
of the highest, divine, and indeed impossible city for humans, a hallmark 
absent from the second-best city of the Laws. I do not therefore think that we 
should conclude, with Praechter? that the author of the dialogue was not a 
Neoplatonist. Nor should we be too influenced by the negative tone of 
Photios’ report on the dialogue’s criticism of Plato: Photios was no friend 
of Plato’s Republic,“ and the list of contents of book 5 in the palimpsest (15. 
17) suggests a more restricted critique. The second argument dfered by 
Praechter against the author being a Neoplatonist is based on the dialogue’s 
rejection of divination (41. 24-6). But here again the point at issue is too 
limited to yield such a conclusion. The dialogue rejects divination as a basis 
for political decisions, which should derive rather from political science. This 
does not in principle preclude the use of divination in other contexts, such as 
that of private religious practices answering specfic needs. 

Was the author of the dialogue a Christian? Praechter notes? what might 
be a reference to the doctrine of man as the image of God (37. 5-6). This may 
suggest Christianity, but it is an isolated and rather weak indication. The 
situation reminds one of that of Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, where 
the religion of the author is not exactly evident. Boethius, a contemporary of, 
or slightly older than the author of our dialogue, was his peer and equivalent 
in the court of Theoderic, a philosopher trained in the schools of late antique 
Neoplatonism, at home both in Greek and Latin culture, also fascinated by 


40 Cf. O'Meara (1999b: 286). 

41 Tamblichus Letter to Agrippa, in Stobaeus Anthol., 4. 223. 14-224. 7. 

42 92. 22-5: the criticism of Plato noted in the table of contents of book 5 (15. 17) may refer to 
material similar to this, as may also Photios’ mention of criticism of Plato in the anonymous 
dialogue. 

43 Praechter (1900: 629). 

44 Cf. Photios, Letter 187, 168-71, ed. Laourdas and Westerink, vol. ii. 

5 1900: 631. 
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Plato’s call for the union of philosophy and politics Consolation 1. 4. 4-8), 
who found himself at the higher levels of an imperial administration. 


Il 


I would like to conclude with a few additional remarks. I hope to have shown 
that the anonymous dialogue ‘On political science’ can be locatedfirmly in 

the framework of Neoplatonic philosophy, as regards its conception of the 
structure and functions of the parts of philosophy, the place of political 
philosophy in this structure, its nature as an imitation of the divine, the divine 
as expressed in a metaphysical chain of being. If the anonymous dialogue, 
like Plato’s Laws, makes abstraction of the particulars of a specfic state, its 

author is nevertheless very much aware of the political problems of the time, 
of which his philosophical predecessors—Plato, Aristotle, Cicero—were ig- 
norant, problems posed by factions in Constantinople, by large numbers of 
unemployed, unoccupied people, by unworthy monks“ It is in part with an 

eye to these problems, but mostly in relation to the fundamental question of 
the appropriate selection, lawful election, and proclamation of the monarch, 
that the dialogue proposes a new constitutional order. If the general principle 
of this order, that of a mixed constitution, is not new—we remember Plato’s 
Laws, Aristotle, and Cicero, for example—the particular dispositions pro- 
posed do seem to constitute a new framework for reconciling a number of 
claims: that of the importance of political science and of law expressing this 
science; that of the moral and intellectual superiority of the ruler who will 
conform to this science and law; that of the citizens in whose interest rule is 
to be exercised; and that of the divine to which the human order is subordin- 
ate. I also believe that the dialogue introduces interesting ideas of a Neopla- 
tonic character as regards political philosophy itself: what its place and 
function are in the philosophical sciences, how its parts are related to each 
other, how kingship can be an imitation of a divine principle transcending 
knowledge. 

Finally a word as regards the Pseudo-Dionysius. I have suggested else- 
where*’ that the Pseudo-Dionysius transformed Neoplatonic political phil- 
osophy into a Christian ecclesiology: man is saved (that is, divinized) through 
an emanative order of illumination, purification, and perfection going from 
the ineffable Godhead, through the celestial hierarchy, down to a church 
structure in which the bishop takes the place of the philosopher-king in the 
political order. In this structure for the divinization of humanity, no room is 
provided, apparently, for the political order, for the state, in the salvation of 
man. In the anonymous dialogue, however, the Church is integrated in 
legislation expressing political science (as religion had been made part of 


46 99. 4 and 9-12, 33. 7-26, 28. 15-20. 47 Q’Meara (1998c). 
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legislation in Plato’s Laws) whose ultimate function is the divinization of 
man. The Church is the object of the king’s attention and care (27. 31—28. 13). 
The two authors, the Pseudo-Dionysius and the author of the anonymous 
dialogue, are thus objectively opposed. Assuming that the Pseudo-Dionysius 
is the earlier of the two, we may conclude that the author of the anonymous 
dialogue advocated a subordination of the Church to the constitutional law 
of the state, in opposition to the primacy claimed by Dionysian ecclesiology. 
However our author also sought to subordinate monarchical absolutism to 
law. Both monarch and Church should find their place, the author suggests, 
in a constitutional legislation expressing a political philosophy whose Neo- 
platonic inspiration I have attempted to show“* 
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John of Damascus on Human 
Action, the Will, and Human 
Freedom 


MICHAEL FREDE 


John of Damascus (perhaps born as early asAD 650, but no later than AD 680, 

died in AD 749, or shortly thereafter) has a complex account of human 
behaviour and human action. This account is mainly to be found in his 
Expositio fidei orthodoxae ("ExSoots axpibys THs Opb0ddéov TioTEWS), 

the third part of his tripartite Fons sapientiae (IInyn yv@oews). In this 

account a doctrine of the will @éAnous) plays a crucial role, because John 
of Damascus believes that to understand human actions we have to see that 
they involve an exercise of the will, or at least a failure to exercise the will. It is 
because we have a will that we are responsible for what we are doing. For, if, 
for instance, we behave in a way which is open to criticism, it is either because 
we chose to act in this way or because we failed to exercise our will in such a 
way as to choose not to act in this way. Thus, how we behave depends on our 
will and the way we exercise it. In principle our will is such as to enable us to 
make the right choices. But we can fail to avail ourselves of this ability, or use 
this ability without the indicated care, with the result that we fail to make the 
right choice or that we make the wrong choice. Such failure to use the will, or 
to use it appropriately, in complex ways affects the will. It affects it in such a 
way that it diminishes our ability to make the right choices. A will is free 
(€Xevbepos), and correspondingly a person is free, if the will is not thus 
diminished or constrained, if one’s ability to make the right choices is not 
thus reduced, for instance by having fallen into the habit of making in certain 
situations the wrong choices. But quite irrespective of whether or not one’s 
will in this way is constrained, it remains the fact that how one behaves 
depends on oneself in the sense that it depends on oneself how one exercises 
one’s will. This feature of a person John of Damascus callsto adregovouov. 

This term often is rendered by ‘freedom’ or even ‘freedom of will’ or ‘freedom 
of choice’. But it should be clear already from what has been said that this is 
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rather misleading, since the exercise of one’s will remains a matter of one’s 
discretion, even if the will no longer is free. 

It is not surprising that John of Damascus should assume that there is such 
a thing as the will, and that it is in virtue of having such a will that we are 
responsible for what we are doing. By John’s time this was a standard 
assumption which could be taken for granted. Though not originally a 
Christian doctrine, but of Stoic origin, it had become a standard view in 
Christian authors from the end of the second century onwards. But we also 
do have to keep in mind that Aristotle, for instance, on whom John of 
Damascus, directly or indirectly, relies a good deal for his account of human 
behaviour, does not in his account appeal to a will. Aristotle, too, assumes 
that human beings will (BovAecdar) things and that they do things, because 
they will to do them. And Aristotle, too, of course, must assume that, if 
human beings do will things, it is possible for them to will things, they can will 
things, they are able to will things. But to assume that human beings have a 
will is to assume more than that human beings can, or are able to, will things 
in this weak, trivial sense, in the sense in which quite generally possibility 
follows from actuality. It is rather to assume that they have the ability to will 
things in the sense of a basic, distinct, positive ability, comparable to the 
ability to discriminate perceptual features or the ability to understand things. 
Aristotle did not assume that it takes a special, distinct ability to will things. 
He did assume that if one comes to think of something as good or as a good, 
one will naturally will it. But willing it for him does not seem to involve the 
exercise of some further special capacity, namely the will. We have the ability 
to recognize something as good or a good, but if, as a consequence, the mind 
wills it, it is not because of an exercise of a further ability, but because the 
mind is constructed in such a way that, if one believes one has recognized 
something as good or a good, one wills it. From thefirst century AD onwards, 
though, the ability to will things did become thought of as a distinct, special 
ability. Yet there were different ways in which different authors conceived of 
this ability. This is not surprising, given that diferent philosophers had very 
different views about the human mind and its role in determining our behav- 
iour. Accordingly, the will was also conceived of in rather diferent ways. 
Among these different views there was one, to be found in Alexander of 
Aphrodisias’ De fato and in the De anima mantissa ascribed to him, according 
to which it is in virtue of the will that we are able, in the very same circum- 
stances in which we will and choose to behave in a certain way, not to will and 
to choose to act in this way, or to will and to choose not to act in this way. But 
this, at least in antiquity, was a very rare view. It is not John of Damascus’ 
view. Nor, as far as I can see, does John of Damascus espouse any of the 
views we find in antiquity. It is rather the case that John of Damascus’ 
account will strike one as significantly different and in some ways novel, if 
one compares it to the better-known ancient accounts. Admittedly thisfirst 
impression quickly gives way to the impression that John of Damascus’ 
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originality in this matter is rather more limited, if one also takes into account 
the views of John of Damascus’ more immediate predecessors, in particular 
those of Maximus the Confessor. Like the latter, John of Damascus is very 
much indebted to Nemesius of Emesa. And, like Nemesius of Emesa, he is 
very much indebted to Aristotle. But my concern here is not to show that 
John of Damascus was particularly original. I am rather interested in his 
account because, whether original or not, it signficantly differs from ancient 
accounts of the same matter. It seems to me to be a good example of a piece of 
Byzantine philosophy which has its sources in antiquity, because, though it 
differs from ancient accounts, it extensively relies on identfiable ancient 
sources like Nemesius of Emesa, and in fact gains its distinctive character 
in part by relying on Aristotle. Nemesius had relied on Aristotle, but like 
Aristotle Nemesius does not appeal to a will. What gives John of Damascus’ 
account some of its distinctive character is the fact that John of 
Damascus tries to integrate a notion of a will into Aristotle’s moral psych- 
ology and theory of action. It thus, though Byzantine, crucially depends for 
its novelty in part on its recourse to an ancient, indeed pre-Christian source, 
namely Aristotle. John of Damascus tries to combine the results of a discus- 
sion which over the centuries had moved far beyond Aristotle, for instance in 
coming to presuppose the existence of a will, with substantial pieces of 
Aristotelian doctrine. 

There is reason to think that John of Damascus’ account of human action 
and the will deserves our particular interest quite independently of how 
original we take his account to be. It deserves this interest because of the 
remarkable status John attained as an authority in Christianity, both Eastern 
and Western, an authority which also seems to give special weight to his 
account of human action and the will. He sometimes, in the West, is said to be 
the last of the Fathers of the Church. He writes at a point when, at least as far 
as the great Trinitarian and Christological issues are concerned, what is to 
count as orthodox Christian doctrine has been settled by the authority of the 
Fathers and the Councils. The last of these controversies, concerning Mono- 
physitism, Monoergism, Monotheletism, still were an issue in his lifetime. 
Though also the issue of the number of wills in Christfinally had been settled 
by the Council of Constantinople in 680, John of Damascus still felt called 
upon to devote to the clarification of this issue a special treatise, the De 
duabus voluntatibus in Christo. And there still was the iconoclast controversy. 
But it was a time in which one could think that the great controversies had 
been authoritatively settled, and that it now was possible to give an overall 
account of Christian doctrine, as it had emerged from the teaching of the 
great Fathers of the past and the decisions of the Oecumenical Councils. And 
this, it seems, is what John of Damascus set out to do in the third part of his 
Fons sapientiae, the so-called Expositio. 

There was something novel about this attempt to give a reasonably com- 
plete and reliable account of the whole of Christian doctrine. There, of 
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course, had been some earlier attempts to give an overall outline of the 
Christian position, like Origen’s De principiis or Theodoretus’ fifth book 
On Heresies. But, for chronological reasons, they could not be as comprehen- 
sive as John of Damascus’. Another feature crucially distinguishes John’s 
Exposition from, for instance, Origen’s treatise. Origen clearly separates out 
the unquestionable doctrine of the Church from the questions this doctrine 
raises which are not authoritatively settled—these are of great importance for 
our understanding of the Christian view, but about them there is a great deal 
of confusion among Christians. It is these questions which Origen tries to 
clarify and to answer. But he proceeds in such a way as to make it clear that 
these are his answers based on Scripture, the teaching of the Church, and his 
own thought, which patently is deeply influenced by philosophy. As Origen 
knew, and as it in any case turned out, his views were deeply controversial. By 
contrast John of Damascus goes out of his way to make it clear that in the 
Fons sapientiae he is refraining from stating his own views (Dial. p’ 2, Prooem. 
60) which might be questioned and lead to controversy. What he presents in 
the Exposition is supposed to be the unambiguous position of the Church as it 
has emerged, no more and no less. And this he means to set forth as clearly as 
possible. 

This does not mean that we get a mere catalogue of isolated dogmata. The 
particular doctrines are presented as integrated into, and often forming the 
crucial links in, a reasonable, intelligible view of the world, to a good extent 
based on philosophy, which itself, though substantial, is regarded as uncon- 
troversial. At least one enemy to true Christian doctrine is philosophical 
confusion. It is telling that the Fons sapientiae consists of three parts: (i) the 
Capitula philosophica (keparara PpirocogiKd) or Dialectic, (ii) a treatise on 
the heresies, and (iii) the Exposition. The Dialectic for the most part does not 
offer more than an exposition of elementary notions of Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, as we find them in Aristotle’s Categories and Porphyry’s Isagoge, 
enriched by some further notions of late ancient philosophy like that of a 
hypostasis. But it is clear already from the way these notions are introduced 
that they are meant to be used in, among other places, an exposition of 
Trinitarian and Christological doctrine, and that familiarity with these 
notions is supposed to be crucial for a clear exposition of Christian doctrine 
which does not give rise to the kind of confusion on which Trinitarian and 
Christological heresies are based. It is in this sense and this spirit that the 
Exposition relies on philosophical notions, distinctions, and assumptions 
which John of Damascus regards as uncontroversial, but which nevertheless 
allow him to present Christian doctrine in a systematical, coherent, seemingly 
clear and precise fashion. He can at least think of theExposition as a detailed, 
clear, precise, uncontroversial exposition and explication of the Creed ortho- 
dox Christians subscribe to. 

Though John of Damascus’ standing no doubt in part is due to his 
orthodox opposition against Monotheletism and his contributions to the 
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iconoclast controversy, in the long run his authority seems to have been 
primarily based on the fact that Christians came to accept theExposition as 
what it presents itself as: a systematical, reliable, clear exposition of Christian 
doctrine, rather than of John’s own views on the matter. 

At least Orthodox Christianity has come to regard hisExposition, and thus 
also the account of human action and the free will contained in it, as 
authoritative. It is telling that, when B. N. Tatakis' turns to John of Damas- 
cus, he prefaces his account of John’s views by a sketch of what he, Tatakis, 
takes to be the essence of Orthodox Christianity (pp. 107-9), to then proceed 
to recount, inter alia, in some detail, John’s doctrine of the will (pp. 119-25). 
There is a question as to when John of Damascus acquired this authoritative 
status in Orthodox thought. H.-G. Beck warns us against overestimating the 
influence of John of Damascus on the further evolution of Byzantine the- 
ology.” But already the sheer number of manuscripts of theExposition (about 
250), of which more than 200 predate the sixteenth century, leaves no doubt 
as to the importance attributed to the text as a compendium of Christian 
doctrine already in Byzantine times. The fact that John of Damascus’ ac- 
count of the will in the Exposition also is transmitted separately’ seems to 
indicate a particular interest in John’s account. I also note in passing that 
John of Damascus, in relying on Aristotle, must have contributed to the 
rather remarkable and somewhat surprising standing Aristotle has in Ortho- 
dox thought to the present day. 

But more important perhaps is the reception of John of Damascus’ work in 
Western Christianity. For there seems to be at least a prima-facie case for the 
assumption that John of Damascus’ remarks in theExposition specifically on 
the will had an impact on Western medieval thought, for instance on Thomas 
Aquinas, and in this way on the further development of thought about the 
will in traditional Western philosophy. If this were true, we would have here 
the rather rare case of a piece of Byzantine philosophy which, on an import- 
ant topic, has had an influence on Western thought and also for this reason 
deserves our interest. 

John of Damascus seems to be the last Greek author Western Latin 
Christianity accepted as an authority. Both the Dialectica and the Expositio 
were translated into Latin. A version of the Dialectica is still extant in a 
translation by Robert Grosseteste, produced about 1240. It is unclear, 
though, whether this is not just a revision of an already earlier translation. 
Of more importance for our purposes is the Exposition. Of this, in whole or in 
part, several Latin translations were produced. Already by the middle of the 
twelfth century, a partial translation by Cerbanus was available. But the most 
influential one was the one produced by Burgundio of Pisa around 1150 at the 
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instigation of a fellow Pisan, Pope Eugenius III. One can see why there would 
be such interest in the Exposition. As scholastic theology began to develop, 
John’s account must have met a strongly felt need for a reliable, compact, but 
sufficiently detailed and systematic account of the whole of Christian doc- 
trine, and though serious tensions between Eastern and Western Christianity 
had been developing for some time, John of Damascus seemed to be far 
enough removed in time from the emerging controversies not to appear 
suspect. What came to guarantee John of Damascus, but in particular the 
Exposition, a place in Western thought for the rest of the Middle Ages was the 
fact that Peter Lombard in the middle of the twelfth century made extensive 
use of the Exposition as an authority in his Sentences, first in Cerbanus’ 
partial translation and then in Burgundio’s complete version. For since 
theology came to be taught by lecturing on Peter Lombard’sSentences, every 
theologian at some level was exposed to John of Damascus’ views or even had 
to form an opinion about them himself. There are some twenty-six references 
in Peter Lombard to John of Damascus. It is telling for the view which one 
took of the Exposition as a compendium of Christian doctrine that Grosse- 
teste in his commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius’ Celestial Hierarchy at one 
point refers to the Exposition as John’s Sententiae.* Indeed, it seems that the 
use of the title Sententiae or Liber Sententiarum for the Exposition was not 
uncommon in scholasticism, suggesting its association with Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences.° 

But quite independently of Lombard’s Sentences there was a considerable 
interest in John of Damascus, in particular the Exposition. Grosseteste, for 
instance, extensively used the Exposition. The tabula produced by Grosse- 
teste and Adam of Marsh which constitutes an index of theological subjects 
with relevant references on each subject to passages in the authorities has 280 
references to John of Damascus’ Exposition on seventy-four subjects. By 
comparison the numbers for Ambrose are thirty-three references on seven- 
teen subjects, for Anselm 124 references on forty-eight subjects. The list, not 
surprisingly, is headed by Augustine, Gregory the Great, and Jerome, but 
John of Damascus in the number of references among ecclesiastical authors 
follows in fourth place. There are some seventeen references to theExposition 
in Grosseteste’s Hexaemeron. Indeed, Grosseteste was interested enough, it 
seems, to produce another Latin version of the text, based on Burgundio’s 
translation.® That John of Damascus was regarded as an authority we can, 
for instance, see not just from the fact that he is constantly referred to in 
Thomas Aquinas’ Summa theologica, but also from the fact that at least in 
one place we find Thomas making, or at least reporting, an dfort to defend 
John against the charge of unorthodoxy on a point which, by Thomas’ time, 
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had become perhaps the most serious cause of division between Greek East 
and Latin West. In Summa theological, q. 36, a. 2, concerning the procession 
of the Spirit also from the Son, the filiogue of the Western version of the 
Creed, John is quoted as an authority for the view that the Spirit does not 
proceed from the Son, because he is saying ‘ex Filio autem Spiritum Sanctum 
non dicimus’. In his response (ad 3) Thomas refers to the Nestorians and to 
Theodoretus as having denied the procession from the Son. He also says that 
John followed Theodoretus, but adds that some might argue that, though 
John does not confess that the Spirit proceeds from the Son, at least the 
words quoted cannot be taken to mean that John denies the procession from 
the Son. There is perhaps at least this much truth in the suggestion, namely 
that Easterners refused to say, as part of the Creed—the Constantinopolitan 
or the so-called Nicene or Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, as read at and 
accepted by the Council of Chalcedon (451)—that the Spirit also proceeds 
from the Son. The reason for this, in the first place, was that this Creed, as 
accepted in Chalcedon by East and West, in fact did not contain thefilioque, 
and that there was no authority recognized on all sides to justify the addition 
of the filioque as representing the commonly held doctrine of the Church. 
From an Eastern point of view its addition, whatever its merits or errors, in 
the first place constituted an uncanonical tampering with the Creed and a 
disregard for the authority of the Fathers. The monks of St Sabbas, John’s 
monastery, protested as early as 807 against its use by Western monks in 
Jerusalem. 

It is remarkable, and an indication of the regard in which John of Damas- 
cus is held in the West, how cautiously Thomas treats John of Damascus’ 
position on the filioque which by this point had become a matter of deeply 
divisive controversy, settled for the West by the Lateran Council of 1215. In 
this context it is interesting that when Grosseteste translated John’s Trisha- 
gion, he appended a note to it, referring to the dispute between the Latins and 
the Greeks whose ‘view it is that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of the Son 
(Spiritus Filii), but does not procede from the Son, but only from the Father, 
though through the Son (per Filium) . But Grosseteste goes on to explain that 
the truth probably is that, though the Latins and the Greeks dffer in their 
wording and thus seem to say things contrary to each other, there is no 
disagreement in the view expressed in contrary fashion. And he points out 
the multiple ambiguity of expressions like ‘huius’, ‘ex hoc’, ‘illo’, ‘ab illo’. He 
asks ‘who dares to accuse this author, scilicet Johannes Damascenus, and the 
blessed Basil, Gregory the Theologian, Cyril and similar Greek Fathers of 
heresy?’ In his lectures on Peter Lombard (I, dist. 11, q. 1) Duns Scotus takes 
up the question of the procession of the Spirit. In setting out the view against 
the procession from the Son he starts out questioning John’sExposition (‘He 
rests in the Son’, ‘we do not say “‘out of the Son’’’) and theOn the Trishagion 
(‘the Holy Spirit is of the Son, not out of the Son’). In answering the question 
he points out that there is disagreement between some of the Greeks and the 
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Latins, briefly quotes Grosseteste’s note on John’s explanation of the Trisha- 
gion, then paraphrases it as saying ‘it is unbelievable that these Greek saints 
and doctors (who, after all, have canonical status, as one can see from 
distinctions 15 and 16 of the Decreta) should have been heretics, last of all 
such a great doctor as the Damascene was, and others’. Duns Scotus himself 
comments that perhaps earlier Greek authors, like John of Damascus, ex- 
pressed themselves cautiously using phrases like ‘of the Son’ and others, 
because the matter was not settled. And he considers that whatever they 
meant to say, it is an article of faith that the Spirit proceeds from the Son! 
When Duns Scotus produces the Ordinatio, he is more ample in quoting 
what John actually said, and also in giving authoritative evidence for the 
view he defends, but now he quotes Grosseteste for eighteen printed lines, 
adding himself that however this may be, it is clear what the doctrine of the 
Church is.® 

Of particular relevance, though, for our purposes is the way John of 
Damascus’ Exposition was drawn on especially in discussions concerning 
voluntary action and free will, and this at a time when Western doctrine on 
the matter was remarkable fluid. A good example is Thomas Aquinas. 
Needless to say, his Commentary on the Sentences contains references to 
John of Damascus, and Thomas’s discussion of human action in the Com- 
mentary also reflects his awareness of John’s discussion. If we look at the 
Summa theologica, we find that Thomas in the section on voluntary human 
action (II.1, qq. 6-17) refers at least nineteen times to John of Damascus; in 
the section on the powers of the intellect, the will, and the freedom of the will 
(I, qq. 79-83) at least twelve times. Not surprisingly, the discussion whether 
Christ is one in will (III, q. 3, a. 18) contains some six references to John. 
Similarly q. 24 of Thomas’s De veritate, on free choice, has some fourteen 
references to John of Damascus. So there is at least some prima-facie reason 
to believe that John of Damascus was one of the few Byzantine authors who 
also on this topic had some influence on Western thought. Indeed, it seems 
fair to say that the long sequence of diferent kinds of mental acts which 
Thomas presents as being involved in choice, which gives Thomas’s account 
of choice its distinctive character and which continues to puzzle his commen- 
tators, has its origin largely in John of Damascus, though John himself 
derives it from Maximus the Confessor. 

It is easy to see why Latin authors in the thirteenth century would take a 
particular interest in John of Damascus’ account of human action and the 
will. They had some doctrine of the will or other, ultimately relying for this on 
Augustine. They also came to rely on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics which 
does not, certainly not explicitly, involve a doctrine of a will. So there was a 
problem about interpreting Aristotle’s moral psychology in such a way as to 


7 Duns Scotus, Opera omnia (Vatican City, 1966), xvii, Lectura, 127-8. 
8 Cf. on all this Southern (1992: 231-2). 
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involve a doctrine of the will. Before they had Aristotle’sNicomachean Ethics 
available to them, they already had had for some time a Latin version of 
Nemesius of Emesa’s De natura hominis. The treatment of human action in 
this treatise, heavily indebted as it is to Aristotle, must have greatly facilitated 
the reception of Aristotle’s account. That Nemesius of Emesa obviously was 
an orthodox Christian author and at least sometimes seems to have been 
confused with Gregory of Nyssa must have helped in establishing Nemesius 
as an authority, and hence the readiness to look at the relevant parts of 
Aristotle’s Ethics. But Nemesius does not have, at least explicitly, a doctrine 
of the will. The four authorities Thomas is mainly relying on for human 
action, the will, and choice, are Augustine, Aristotle, Nemesius, and John of 
Damascus. It seems to me to be easy to see which role John of Damascus 
must have played in this context. Not only, like Nemesius, did he facilitate the 
reception of Aristotle’s moral psychology. He also dfered an account, heav- 
ily based on Nemesius and Aristotle, which already involved a richly struc- 
tured doctrine of a will meant tofit into Aristotle’s moral psychology. So now 
the task was to integrate a somewhat simple model of the will inherited from 
the Augustinian tradition with the rather complicated, but also only very 
roughly sketched, model offered by John of Damascus’ 

Unfortunately, though, the literature on Latin medieval philosophy and in 
particular on Thomas Aquinas, does not, as far as I can see, have much of 
substance to say on John of Damascus’ influence in this regard. In fact, 
standard accounts of, for instance, Thomas Aquinas’ position just pass him 
over in silence. This is not a matter which we have to pursue here. I will just 
quote from Gauthier: 


This conception of the will, worked out by Saint Maximus, and taken up by Saint 
John of Damascus, has imposed itself on Christian theology, not only with the 
Greeks, but also with the Latins, and the form of long habit nowadays makes it 
appear so natural to those minds which have been formed in the school of scholasti- 
cism (only to those, though; for it has become alien again to modern philosophy) that 
it seems to them to be just a matter of good sense!° 


But, if we do not have a better understanding of the precise impact John of 
Damascus had in this regard on Latin medieval thought, this in good part 
seems to be due to the fact that we really do not know much about John of 
Damascus’ doctrine on human action and the will, let alone understand it. 
The literature offers very little guidance and help.'! For these reasons, then, it 
seems to me to be a worthwhile task to try again to provide a more detailed 
account of John of Damascus’ view on human action, the will, and human 
freedom. 


° On how one proceeded to do this see useful remarks in Lottin (1931: 631-61). 

10 Introduction to R. A. Gauthier and J. Jolif, Commentary on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 
2nd edn. (Louvain, 1970), 266. 

'l There are the remarks in Tatakis (1949: 119-24) and Lottin (1931), whose title promises 
more than the article delivers. 
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The importance John of Damascus attributes to the topic of the will is 
reflected by the fact that it is the subject of thefinal chapter 10 of the Institutio 
elementaris, a very brief (in Kotter’s edition seven pages long) exposition of 
some basic notions like ‘substance’ or “‘consubstantial’ or ‘hypostasis’, an 
exposition which parallels the Dialectic, but is more narrowly focused on 
what is of use for a clear account of Christian doctrine. It is easy to see why 
John of Damascus would take such an interest in the topic. There was a 
simple reason why Christian authors since the second part of the second 
century had taken an interest in the doctrine of a free will: orthodox Chris- 
tians had to explain why God would create human beings if they sooner or 
later would sin and if he then was going to punish them for their sins. John of 
Damascus himself in his Dialogue against the Manichaeans (34. 1540C ff.) has 
the Manichaean raise the question why God created the devil and human 
beings if he knew that they were going to sin. Christians from the second 
century onwards had to explain this in the face of a variety of so-called 
‘Gnostic’ doctrines, according to which the world, including human beings, 
was not created by God, but by an imperfect Demiurge who, with the powers 
subordinate to him, had created and ruled the world in such a way that 
human beings could not but sin, perhaps even systematically were made to 
sin. Sometimes this view went hand in hand with a belief in astral determin- 
ism, the view that this world is governed by the planets who, pursuing their 
own interests, determine our lives, perhaps even our choices. But astral 
determinism, to be distinguished from the view that astrologers can infer 
our future from the constellation of the stars, was quite widespread independ- 
ently of Gnosticism. There also emerged, at the end of the third century, 
under the influence of a particular form of Gnosticism, Manichaeism, 
according to which most human beings in this life, given their constitution, 
could not but sin. 

Against such views it was crucial for orthodox Christians to maintain that 
God had created the world, including human beings, and that he had created 
human beings in such a way that they were not bound by their very nature and 
constitution or their circumstances to do wrong. They did so by appealing to 
the view that all human beings have been created with a will in virtue of which 
they are able to choose the right thing to do, and which no power in the world 
can overcome so as to make them choose the wrong thing, unless they 
themselves surrender their will and let it be enslaved. So John of Damascus 
has this traditional interest in a doctrine of the will to explain how God’s 
goodness is perfectly compatible with his creating human beings which will sin 
and which he will punish for their sins, because they are responsible for their 
sins, since they have been created with a free will. But it seems that John of 
Damascus’ interest in the will to justify human responsibility may not just be 
this by his day very traditional interest. For John of Damascus, perhaps in 
part because of his location, Manichaeism still seems to be a live concern, as 
shown for instance by his Dialogue against the Manichaeans just referred to. 
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More important, though, is his concern with Monotheletism, the doctrine 
that there is just one will in Christ. Against this John of Damascus argues at 
great length that, given Christ’s two natures, his divine and his human nature, 
we also correspondingly have to assume two wills, a divine will and a human 
will. Hence we need enough of a doctrine of a will to distinguish between the 
divine and the human will. What is more, we need a doctrine of a will with 
enough structure to explain why the ordinary human will would be liable to 
sin, whereas Christ’s human will would not go wrong, though its nature 
would not prevent it from doing wrong. John of Damascus devoted a special 
treatise to this problem, the De duabus voluntatibus in Christo, but also dealt 
with it at some length in the third book of theExposition. So for these reasons 
John has a particular interest in the will and its freedom. 

Perhaps the best way to approach John of Damascus’ view, or rather, the 
view he sets forth, is to begin with his terminology. John’s term for the will is 
6€Anous. The terms the ancients had used for the will were poaipeous and 
BovaAnoats. O€Anoats is formed analogously to these terms. BovAeoPar means 
‘to will, to want’, but in philosophical language at least from Plato onwards 
‘to rationally desire’. Hence BovAyotrs is used to refer to a particular rational 
desire, a desire of reason, as opposed to a non-rational desire, a desire which 
arises in one perhaps independently of one’s reason. ButBovAnats also comes 
to be used for the ability or faculty in virtue of which one has, or forms, such 
rational desires, perhaps even for the disposition to have or form such desires. 
The same with zpoaipeots. mpoatpet cba means ‘to choose’; 7poaipeats is 
used to refer to a particular choice, but also comes to be used to refer to a 
disposition to make certain choices and, finally, to one’s ability and dispos- 
ition quite generally to make choices. €0éAewv or 0éAewv means ‘to want’, a 
€Ayats is one’s wanting something or other, a particular want or wish one 
has, but the term, analogously to BovAnots and mpoaipeats, can be used to 
refer to one’s ability and disposition to will things quite generally. The 
question is why John of Damascus uses this term, rather than either of the 
old terms. The reason for this by no means is that for John of Damascus, as 
for many in antiquity, 0€Anots is just a more colloquial variant of BovAnoars. 
Nor is it that 0€Anous and its cognates have the authority of New Testament 
use. It is rather that it is crucial for John’s theory that certain beings, namely 
God and Christ have a will, but make no choices. So the termzpoaipeats as 
a general term for the will, covering God’s will, would be highly misleading. 
But it is also crucial to John’s theory that all created rational beings have to 
make choices, and that making choices presupposes rationally willing things. 
Hence the term BovAyors would be misleading. Though it would cover the 
case of God who wills things, it would not do justice to the fact that the will of 
creatures involves two distinct functions, the ability to rationally desire 
things, and the further ability to make choices to satisfy one’s rational desires. 
It should be noted that for John of Damascus the will is not to be identfied 
with the ability to make choices, neither in general, nor in the case of created 
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rational beings, nor even just the case of human beings. The term@éAnoats in 
part is chosen precisely to mark this. 

John of Damascus assumes, following a long Platonist tradition, that 
reality divides into an intelligible world and a sensible world. The intelligible 
world is inhabited by intellects, the sensible world by bodies, some of them 
living bodies, for instance animals with a non-rational soul. Human beings 
straddle the two worlds in having an intellect and a body. In this way they 
have a privileged position. Now according to John of Damascus all intellects 
have a will. This may seem curious to us, but if it does, it is because we have a 
rather ‘intellectualistic’ view of the intellect or of reason. We think of reason 
in purely cognitive terms, and perhaps even in purely instrumental terms. 
This is not how the ancients thought of the intellect or of reason. I have 
already alluded to the fact that at least from Plato onwards most ancient 
philosophers thought that the intellect or reason has its own desires, its own 
specific form of desire, namely BovAnars. The intellect is thought to do 
things, namely for instance, to contemplate the truth; it is thought to enjoy 
doing this, and hence to will or rationally desire to do this. We have to 
remember that for many ancient philosophers intellects do not just exist as 
the capacities of some corporeal organism but by themselves, with a life of 
and on their own. In this light we more easily understand the assumption that 
all intellects have a will. 

For John of Damascus, as opposed to most Platonists, the most radical 
divide is not that between the intelligible world and the sensible world, but the 
divide between God and his creation, and this creation contains both the 
intellects other than God and the visible world. Correspondingly there is 
supposed to be a radical difference between God’s intellect and his will and 
created intellects and their will. John of Damascus marks this distinction by 
calling created intellects, or beings with a created intellect, ‘rational’ 
(AoyiKév), as opposed to ‘intellectual’ (voepév), though he does not always 
consistently maintain this distinction in terminology. A being may be intel- 
lectual without being rational in this sense. A being, in virtue of being 
intellectual, has a will; a being, in virtue of being rational, has a certain 
kind of will, namely the will in virtue of which it can make choices, the 
choices a rational being has to make. John explains in Expos. 2. 27 what it 
is to be rational, rather than merely intellectual: 


of the rational one aspect (or part) is the theoretical @ewpytiKdv), the other the 
practical (7paxreKov); theoretical is that which understands how things are, practical 
is that which is deliberative (BovAeuTLKOV), that which determines for things to be 
done the way they should be. And one calls the theoretical aspect (or part) intellect 
(vots), but the practical reason (dyos). 


Part of the background of this is the Platonist view that the intellect contem- 
plates eternal truth, but that the rational soul not only contemplates the 
truth, but also concerns itself with ordering the visible world in such a way 
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as to reflect eternal truth; which, at least in the case of a soul like the human 
soul, involves it in Aoyropot and deliberation. 

To better understand how John of Damascus sees this, we have to take into 
account that for John of Damascus, as opposed to most Platonists, all 
intellects, apart from the divine intellect, are created and for this reason 
rational in such a way as to engage in deliberation and choice. It is not just 
human beings which are rational in this way, but also angels and demons (cf. 
Exp. 2. 27, last paragraph), that is, all created intellects. Not being God, but 
created beings, they lack the perfection of God, in this case specifically God’s 
omnipotence and omniscience. God’s willing something GovAeodax) is tan- 
tamount to its being the case, for there is nothing to stand in the way of his 
will. But created beings have limited abilities, both in the sense that they do 
not have abilities for everything, and in the sense that, even if they have the 
ability for something, this ability might be limited. Thus a created intellect 
may will something, but not have the ability to attain, or to realize, what 
he wills. But even if he has this ability, he has to figure out whether and 
how he might attain or realize what he wills. This might be a complex and 
tedious task. Given its complexity, it is possible for one to go wrong at many 
points along the way. To avoid mistakes, one has to go about it with great 
care. 

Now, it also is of relevance that John of Damascus in this context empha- 
sizes that all created beings, having been created, are subject to change and 
thus to corruption and ultimately destruction. They aretpemrd, as John of 
Damascus puts it (Exp. 2. 27). There is nothing about their nature which 
guarantees their continued existence. Thus human souls are not by nature 
immortal; they are, being created, as far as their nature is concerned, subject 
to corruption and destruction. Now physical objects are subject to corruption 
by being subject to physical change. But rational beings are turnable, subject 
to corruption by turning one way rather than another in their choices, or the 
way they make choices (kata mpoaipeow, Exp. 2. 27; 960C). They may 
make the right choice, but they also may make the wrong choice. And if 
they make the wrong choice, corruption sets in. One wrong choice gives rise 
to another, and quickly one’s ability to make choices is completely corrupt. It 
may be worth noting, though this is not the place to pursue this in detail, that 
it is an old theorem of ancient philosophy that all things which come into 
being also pass away. It is also relevant that Plato in the myth of creation in 
the Timaeus qualifies this theorem to the effect that all the things the Demi- 
urge creates, though they, as far as their nature is concerned, are subject to 
corruption and destruction, will not pass away, since the Demiurge orders 
and arranges things in such a way that they will not get destroyed. In 
Christian authors from an early point onwards, for instance in Origen, we 
find the idea that all created beings as such are liable to corruption and 
destruction, an idea expressed by using the very term John of Damascus 
uses, TpETITOV; we also find this very term used, for instance, in Origen, 
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to refer to the ‘moral’ corruptibility of rationality, and we also find the 
connection between the two ideas that the corruptibility of rationality has 
its source in the creation of rational beings out of nothing. 

It is important to get at least somewhat clearer about this complicated 
matter. God created beings whose being consists either wholly or partially in 
their rationality. This rationality, not being divine, does not have the perfec- 
tion of the divine intellect; it is limited. Being created, it is subject to change 
and thus also to corruption. There cannot be a created being which by its 
nature is incorruptible. Thus even God cannot create such a being. But what 
he can do, and what he does do, is create rational beings in such a way that 
they are able not to get corrupted, though they are corruptible. Now the 
change of physical objects is such that, though ultimately it involves their 
destruction, it, to a large extent, at least from the perspective of the object, is 
neutral, neither for the better nor for the worse for the object. But change in 
one’s rationality does seem to be for the better or the worse. It is a matter of 
progressing or regressing in one’s understanding and knowledge, a matter 
of progressing or regressing in developing an attitude towards things which is 
adequate to them, does justice to them. Thus the rationality we have been 
endowed with at creation is good enough to avoid mistakes and to make the 
right choices. But it changes for better or worse. And, of course, it does not 
change by itself. It changes by the way we make use of it. It improves as we 
manage to avoid mistakes and to make the right choices. In doing so our 
understanding and knowledge increases, we form the right habits in going 
about deciding matters. It correspondingly deteriorates if, due to lack of care, 
we make mistakes. In this way, we not only have control over our rational 
activity, but also, indirectly, over the state of our rationality, whether it 
improves or deteriorates. We, for instance, can get better and better at 
making the right choices. Thus we can perfect our rationality in such a way 
that it becomes our second nature to make the right choices. But this “second 
nature’ is not a real nature. It can never be our real nature to make the right 
choices unfailingly. For our rationality is created and thus turnable. And it 
remains so, however much we manage to perfect it. It always as such remains 
liable to corruption. So it is by an act of divine grace that rational beings, 
having reached a certain state of perfection of their rationality, as a reward as 
it were for their involving themselves in the appropriate way in the perfection 
of their rationality, are made to be no longer liable to corruption, and thus 
become immortal and divine, able to enjoy a life of eternal bliss. Short of such 
an act of divine grace we would get a view as we seem tofind it in Origen, 
according to which created intellects forever can rise and fall, however far 
they have risen. This raises the question why God did not create the rational 
beings in such a way and arrange things in such a way right from the start 
that, though corruptible, they would not in fact get corrupted. The answer 
would seem to be that they would not have deserved their immortality and 
divinity. 
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It is a crucial part of John’s view, then, that the rationality with which we 
have been endowed in creation does enable us to get things right and to make 
the right choices. It is not imperfect in the sense that it is so insufficient that we 
are bound in some cases to make a mistake, because we are just not sufi- 
ciently equipped to deal with such complicated cases. We are created with all 
the knowledge and all the right attitudes we need to deal with any case we 
might encounter, if we apply ourselves appropriately. But it also is crucial 
that the rationality we are created with is imperfect in the sense that it admits 
of perfection, and that we have been given control over our rational activity. 
For instance, we know what it is to think properly, and can make the required 
efforts to do so. 

There is a detail here which is of sufficient general importance and of 
relevance to our topic not to be passed over in silence altogether, though it 
is of such complexity that it cannot be dealt with here. When I talk about the 
rationality with which we have been endowed at creation, I am not talking 
about the rationality with which each of us after the Fall is born. When the 
Fathers talk about the creation of Adam, or thefirst human beings, and with 
them of mankind, they do not talk about the creation of an infant, but about 
the creation of a mature human being which ab initio is endowed with 
everything it needs to do right, to make the right choices. In this sense 
mankind at creation was endowed with a sufficient degree of rationality, 
wisdom, and virtue. But this does not mean that we, after the Fall, are born 
with this rationality, wisdom, and virtue. There is agreement that all of us 
who are affected by the Fall are born in a condition or in a situation in which 
our rationality will be severely limited and more or less seriously damaged. 
Precisely how this is thought to come about depends on the view one takes of 
the origin of the soul. But on the view which became dominant, namely the 
view that each soul is created by Godad hoc at conception, or at least at birth, 
the soul does not benefit from the wisdom and virtue with which Adam’s soul 
was endowed from its very beginning when mankind was created. This invites 
the view that the soul which is created after the Fall is created endowed with 
reason and hence a will, but not with the knowledge and the virtue with which 
Adam’s soul was endowed. And this in turn invites the view that the soul is 
created without knowledge, let alone wisdom and virtue, but rather given the 
mere capacity to know and to will or to choose. It is noteworthy that John of 
Damascus, like the Greek Fathers in general, in comparison for instance to 
Augustine, is rather reticent about the dfect of the Fall on the capacities of 
the soul. 

John of Damascus assumes, then, that created rational beings, because 
created out of nothing, rather than having proceeded from God, are “turn- 
able’, corruptible, but also perfectible, in their rationality. Since their ration- 
ality crucially involves deliberation and choice, they are corruptible in the 
way they make choices. Now John of Damascus closely connects the two 
features of being rational (Aoyixov) and being turnable (rpezrév) with a 
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further feature, the feature of being adtegovctov, of having control over 
what one does, of determining oneself what one does. Exp. 2. 27 starts out 
with the claim ‘Now we say that the feature of being adtegovotos is an 
immediate concomitant of being rational. For everything which is generated 
also is subject to corruption.’ And the last paragraph of Exp. 2. 27 begins: 
‘One has to recognize that the angels, too, being rational, areadtegéovoto, 
and because they are created, turnable.’ We have to be clear about the precise 
nature of this third feature and its relation to rationality and to turnability. 
The term atdrefovotos seems to be of Stoic origin. It occurs repeatedly in 
Musonius and frequently in Epictetus. It is taken up by Christian authors; we 
find it already in Justin Martyr, Tatian, and then frequently, for instance in 
Origen. It is standardly rendered by ‘freedom of will’ or “freedom of choice’. 
Already Rufinus had translated Origen in this way. But this seems highly 
misleading in general, and it is misleading in John of Damascus. 

John of Damascus (Exp. 2. 27) explains “a being, being rational, will be in 
charge or control (kUpvov) of what it does and adregovavov. And this is why 
non-rational beings are not adtegéovoua.’ This suggests that the character of 
being avreéovotos is closely connected with, or even to be identified with, 
one’s having some control over what one is doing. And this control is linked 
to one’s rationality. It is because of one’s rationality that one has some 
control over what one is doing. And this is due to the fact that rationality, 
as opposed to intellectuality, essentially has a practical aspect. Its very 
function is to determine what one is to do. Non-rational beings do not have 
this kind of control over what they are doing. They, in an important sense, do 
not act at all, but are made to do what they do. An animal sees an appetizing 
object. The object triggers an appetite in the animal and, given this appetite, 
the animal cannot but move after the object. The right thing to say here is not 
that the animal has no choice but to move after the object, but that the animal 
has no choice. It does not move by rational choice, but is made to move by 
something outside it. For if it moved by choice it would have some control 
over what it is doing. Perhaps this is intuitively clearer, if we adopt an 
originally Stoic way of looking at the matter. According to the Stoics, both 
animals and rational creatures are meant to display a certain kind of behav- 
iour as part of the divine general order of things. But animals are created in 
such a way that they in general will display the desired kind of behaviour, 
because their response to a situation isfixed by the situation and the way they 
have been constructed. The animal is constructed in such a way that, if itfinds 
itself in a situation in which there is appropriate food for it, then, if it needs 
food, it will find it and go after it. Its appetite is just part of the mechanism to 
ensure that animals, when needed, go after food. By contrast, rational beings 
are meant to do what they do, not because things have been set up in such a 
way as to make them display the desired behaviour, but because they of their 
own accord want to act in this way; because of their understanding of and 
attitude towards things, they choose to act in this way. This is why they have 
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been given rationality. And because of their rationality, their response to a 
situation is not fixed by the situation and the way they have been constructed 
and created. It is, rather, crucially determined by their rationality. Now it is 
true that they have been created rational, but it also is the case that, as we 
have seen, and as John of Damascus is emphasizing, this rationality is turn- 
able, subject to change. But we have control over the way it does change. 
What we think about something is not just a matter of the thing we think 
about and our intellectual ability, but also of the care and the attention with 
which we think about it. So how we behaviourally respond to a situation also 
depends on the way we think about it, and the way we think about it depends 
on the care with which we think about it. It is in this way that we, in being 
rational, are avtegéovovor. We are in control of what we are doing, rather 
than being made to do what we are doing by something outside us to which, 
given the way we have been constructed or created, we can only respond to in 
one particular way. That we have this control shows itself paradigmatically in 
the fact that we can do what we do, because we want to do it, because we 
choose to do it, when, if we had not chosen to do it, it would not have been 
done by us. 

Actually this way of presenting John’s view is not quite correct. It is true 
that John repeatedly contrasts human beings and animals in that human 
beings at least are supposed to guide nature, whereas animals are guided or 
led by nature in their behaviour. In presenting the matter this way I am 
emphasizing the fact that animal behaviour is fixed, as it were, by factors 
outside the particular animal, its circumstances and its genetic origin, here 
collectively referred to as ‘nature’. But even in the animal case John of 
Damascus distinguishes between behaviour which has its origin in the animal 
itself, because the animal, given its nature, is inclined towards it, and behav- 
iour which is forced upon the animal by something outside it. For even in the 
animal case John, like Aristotle, distinguishes between ‘voluntary’ and ‘in- 
voluntary’ behaviour. So the crucial difference here is not the difference 
between having one’s behaviour forced upon oneself and its having its origin 
in one’s own inclinations, but between one’s behaviour in one’s non-rational 
inclinations over which the animal has no control, or in one’s inclinations 
over which one has some control, because one is rational. 

It seems to me to be a mistake, though, to identify the feature of being 
avreéovovov with the freedom of the will, or the freedom of choice, let alone 
the freedom of choice understood in the sense that whatever the circum- 
stances or the situation, and whatever the state of our soul, that is to say the 
state of our rationality and the state of our disposition to have non-rational 
desires, we can always choose to act in a given way, but also choose not to act 
in this way. That this is not what John of Damascus has in mind seems to me 
to be clear from the following. John of Damascus also applies the term 
avteéovatos to God. Given that God does not make any choices, the basic 
meaning of adreéovotov cannot be ‘able to freely choose’, let alone ‘be able 
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to freely choose’ in the sense “being equally able to choose not to do some- 
thing when one, in fact, chooses to do something’. For even if God 
made choices, they would be free, not because God could equally make a 
different choice, but because whatever choice God would make, it would not 
be a choice he is made to make. For God, given his goodness, will not and 
cannot make any other choices than he does. This is not a matter of an 
inability or some limitation. Let alone does it mean that his choices are forced 
upon him by some necessity. Now, John of Damascus, closely following 
Maximus the Confessor (cf. Pyrrh. 324D ff.) in one place (Exp. 3. 14 = 58. 

122 K) tells us that the term adreéovatos is homonymous. It is one thing for 
God to be atreféovoros, another for angels, and another for human beings. 
In the case of God the term applies superessentially @repovoiws). That is to 

say that it is of the very essence of God that he isavreéovatos, but in such a 

way that he is not just another thing which is avvegéovatos, but rather the 

source and the paradigm of all avtegovo.dT ns, as is the case with God’s 

goodness. In the preceding paragraph, John had talked about the way 
avteéovotos applies to Christ as God. God does what is good. But there is 
nothing to force doing this upon him. And there is nothing which forced this 
upon him by giving him this nature such that, given this nature and/or this 
situation, he is forced to do what is good. For being God, he by nature is 
good, is the Creator, is divine, rather than having this imposed on him by 
something antecedent. The central idea then is that whatever God does is not 
forced upon him. This is the paradigm of adtefovatdTys. There is homo- 

nymy, because God cannot but do what he does, namely what is good. But 
this is not because this is forced upon him from the outside, either by 
something in the situation or something which gave him this nature. Nor 
does he have a need for any rational control over what he does. For by his 
very nature he will not do but what is good. There is no choice. A fortiori, 

there is no freedom of choice, let alone a ‘libertarian’ kind of freedom. There 
rather is the feature of the person doing what he does without its being forced 
upon him, and the feature of what he does that it is not something which he is 
forced to do. So we rather are dealing with a certain kind of freedom in and of 
what one does. This is the paradigmatic case. 

If we turn to the homonymous, derived case of created rational beings, the 
situation is different. Their adte€ovotdT7s takes a different form which is an 
image, something derivate, of its paradigm. They, not being by their very 
nature good, as they are not God, are not guaranteed to do what is good. But 
they also, being God’s creatures, are not by their very nature guaranteed to 
do what is evil. This would be incompatible with God’s goodness in creating 
them. Whether they do good or evil is not forced on them by their nature 
which has been imposed on them by something else. Nor is it forced on them 
by the situation, or a combination of their situation and their nature. For in 
the same situation different rational beings behave quite differently. Rather 
they have control over what they do. They most importantly have control 
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over their actions. But this is a certain kind of freedom of action, of what one 
does, not the freedom of choice. It is true that a certain kind of freedom of 
choice crucially is involved in this freedom of action. For, if the choice to act 
in this way were forced on them, then the action itself indirectly would be 
forced on them. But what one can say about choice in relation to action, one 
can equally say about other things a rational being does in relation to its 
choice. It comes to think about a situation in a certain way. If it did not think 
about this situation in this way, it would not make this choice. That it thinks 
about the situation in this way is not forced upon it by something in the 
situation or in its nature, or both. For, if the thought were forced upon it, to 
that extent also the choice and the action would be forced upon it. But the 
thought is not forced upon it. The way it thinks about the situation depends 
on the care with which it thinks about it and the way it has developed its 
ability to think about situations. In Exp. 2. 22 (= 36. 90ff. K) John explicitly 
says that one freely (adtTegéovoiws) rationally desires, freely inquires, freely 
considers, freely deliberates, freely judges, freely takes an dfective attitude 
towards something, for instance consents, freely chooses, freely is impelled 
towards something, freely acts. It is true that for John the freedom of choice 
in the sense indicated has a privileged position in this list. This is why he can 
say Exp. 3. 14 (= 58. 56ff. K) that there are three forms of life, the vegetative, 
the sensitive, and the intellectual or rational, and that there are certain 
motions, activities, doings characteristic of each form of life, for instance 
growth of vegetative life, motion on impulse of sensitive life, but free 
(avveéovo.os) motion of intellectual or rational life. But, he says, if any 
motion of an intellectual or rational being is of this kind, it is its willing 
something (8€Anots), that is, in the case of rational beings, for instance 
humans, choosing something. There are various reasons for this privileged 
position of choice. It is choice which distinguishes created intellectual beings, 
that is, rational beings, from God on the one hand, and animals on the other. 
If we also take into account John’s doctrine of providence, it turns out that 
John is following a long tradition in Christian thought, already manifest in 
Origen, based in part on Stoicism, and in part on St Paul, according to which 
our action, as opposed to what we ordinarily think, is not as free as our 
choice, since it, even in ideal circumstances, would not come to fruition 
without at least divine cooperation. So we may choose to act in a certain 
way, but it is a matter of God’s will and providence whether we manage to. If 
we do, it is perhaps because he acts through us, because in this regard we are 
his agents, because at least in some regard we do his will. We do not do his 
will in murdering somebody, but it perhaps is the case that we cannot but do 
his will in killing somebody. By contrast, it is at least questionable whether 
one could, in making the wrong choice, be doing God’s will. Moreover, all the 
different things a rational being may be doing, apart from engaging in 
contemplation and theoretical inquiry, have as their natural end point a 
choice which results in action. So choice has a privileged place in the life of 
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a rational being. But this does not mean that theadreéovovov involved in it is 

the freedom specifically of choice. It is the sort of freedom which quite 
generally characterizes all the doings which are characteristic of a rational 
being, or rational activity, and thus also of choice. For the same reason it is 
also not specifically the freedom of the will in general, though one freely wills 
and freely wants or chooses. For one equally freely theoretically inquires.A 

fortiori, abte~ovotdrns is not the freedom of the will or the freedom of 
choice in the ‘libertarian’ sense. John of Damascus clearly takes the view (cf. 
Exp. 2. 22) that one’s choice may be or even is settled by one’s judgement 
(kpiots) and one’s consent (yyw). If, upon deliberating the matter of how 
to attain an end one wills, one has come to the judgement that a certain course 
of action is the indicated way to attain the end, and if onefinds that the idea 
of pursuing one’s end in this way is to one’s liking, one will choose to act in 
the indicated way. This does not make the choice one which is forced upon 
one by something else, by something in the situation, or by God who has 
given one this nature; it rather is the natural consequence of one’s judgement 
and one’s consent, over both of which one has some control. But, given this 
judgement and given this consent, one could not choose otherwise in this 
situation. One’s rationality could have taken a different disposition, in which 
case one might have judged otherwise and not consented. But this is an 
entirely different matter. 

That the freedom in question is not the freedom of the will or the freedom 
of choice is not affected by John of Damascus’ claim that the term 
avteéovotov in the case of human beings does not refer to quite the same 
feature, is not used in quite the same way, as in the case of angels. The case of 
human beings is complicated by the fact that human beings have a body. 
Their having a body gives rise to non-rational desires. Hence human beings 
not only need to be in control of their rational activity, but also of their body 
and their non-rational desires. To have this control they need to be able to 
choose not to act on their bodily desires, not to have it forced upon them by a 
desirable object to go after it. This is a problem angels do not face. And there 
is another problem angels do not face. They do not have to be able to resist 
the temptation of the devil and the demons. All this means, though, is that we 
have to exercise our abilities for the various rational functions with even more 
care to maintain a firm control over them, and that reason not only has 
control over itself and its activities, but also over the body and its motions. 
The latter point matters particularly to John of Damascus, because he thinks 
that human souls are more in the image of God than angels precisely because 
they rule over something other than themselves. 

So God created rational beings and thus also human beings in such a way 
that they are adreéovoror, that they have some kind of freedom in their 
activity, because their activity is not forced upon them and because they have 
some control over what they are doing. They are not in what they are doing 
the victims of their circumstances or their nature or the combination of both. 
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They, in what they are doing, are determined by their own rationality, and the 
state of their rationality, though not its nature, is crucially their own, because 
of their own doing. The freedom in question shows itself in particular in their 
choice. They are free in their choice. I have already said something negatively 
about what this does not mean. But I now need to say more about this, both 
negatively and positively. 

It is often said that freedom in choice is freedom of choice, and this is taken 
to mean that we are free to choose between good and evil, that we are free to 
choose the good, but also to choose the evil. In good part this is due to the 
way we think about choice. We think of choice as a matter of considering two 
or more, at least prima facie, viable options with their pros and cons, and 
then choosing between them. And if we actually have several options and 
thus a choice, there seems to be a sense in which we are free to choose between 
the options. And since in general we make the choice at least in part on the 
basis of which option we deem better or worse, we also think that in crucial 
cases of choice we either opt for the good or for the bad. I doubt whether this 
is a good way of looking at things. If I want, or choose, to tell you the truth 
about John of Damascus, as well as I can in my circumstances and with my 
abilities, it is not that it ever came to my mind to consider the possibility not to 
tell you the truth. But this does not mean that I do not want to, or choose, 
to tell you the truth, as well as I can. For it to be a choice there has to be an 
alternative possibility. The alternative possibility is not to tell you the truth. 
But for me to act by choice, I do not have to have considered, or even thought 
of, this alternative. If I choose an apple, there has to be a variety of items, for 
instance apples, to choose from. But I do not have to consider the various 
items to choose from, let alone to reject them all but one. I have to choose one 
rather than another. If I say that I want this one, I do not mean to say that I 
do not like the others. But, however this may be, I do not think that the 
ancients or John of Damascus thought of choice in the way we standardly 
seem to think of it. 

Let us go back to creation. God created rational beings with a set of 
abilities which would allow them to do the things he meant them to do, and 
this not because things were set up in such a way that they were made to do 
them, but because they wanted to, because they chose to do them of their own 
accord. Now this presupposes that the world is not arranged in such a way 
that, quite independently of what we will and want, it already is a settled 
matter what is going to happen in the world, including what we are going to 
do in the world. John of Damascus in Exp. 2. 25 argues against this possibil- 
ity, especially since there are many, as he claims, who believe that all that 
happens in the world is antecedently settled. Obviously he is thinking of 
various forms of determinism or fatalism. By contrast he argues that there 
are things such that it depends on us (isé€y’ 7utv) whether they get done by us 
or not. More specifically, if we choose to do them, they get done; if we do not 
choose to do them, or choose not to do them, they do not get done by us, and 
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thus do not happen. So the world must be such that we can do the things we 
are meant to do, namely the right things to do, if we choose to. But this 
obviously is not enough. We also have to be able to choose to do them. We 
have to be able to choose to do what we are meant to do by our own choice. 
Now, to assume that we have the ability to choose correctly, at least in the 
world of late antiquity, but also in the world of John of Damascus, and 
perhaps even in our world, is by no means a trivial assumption. It is to rule 
out the possibility that at least in the state of creation one’s ability to make the 
right choice was not pre-empted by the fact that the wrong action was forced 
on us anyway, independently of what we would have wanted. But it also, and 
this is more relevant now, could be pre-empted in another way. One might 
assume, as many did assume, that the wrong choice can be forced on us. One 
might think, for instance, that the planets or other questionable powers, or 
the devil, are so powerful as to be able to make us choose the wrong thing. 
Against this background it is a substantial claim to say that, at least in the 
state we are created in, we are able to make the right choice, that we have been 
given all the abilities we need to be able to make the right choice, that there is 
no power in the world which can force the wrong choice on us. To say this is 
not at all to say that we have been given the ability to choose between the 
right and the wrong thing to do, such that we might, by virtue of this ability, 
choose the right thing, but also by virtue of this ability choose the wrong 
thing. It is true that we have not been given a nature such as always to choose 
the right thing, but we at least have been given the ability, or rather the 
abilities which enable us, always to choose the right thing, though this often 
might be quite difficult. That it is also possible for us not to choose the right, 
but the wrong thing, is not due to the ability we have been given, but due to 
the fact that the proper exercise of the ability is often dfficult, requires a great 
deal of care and devotion to the task, that our rationality is subject to change 
and corruption, that we can be distracted, and due to many other factors. 
Looking at John of Damascus’ account shows us that he does not construe 
choice as inherently a choice between two options, the good and the evil. 
According to John of Damascus, by the time we come to make a choice, 
having deliberated a matter, we are only considering one option, and the only 
question is whether this option, a suggested course of action to attain the end 
we will or want, is to our liking or not. If it is sufficiently to our liking, we 
choose to act in the suggested way. If it is not to our liking, we do not choose 
to act in this way. This is not the same as to choose not to act in this way. And 
John of Damascus does not say that, if the suggested action is not to our 
liking, we choose not to act in this way. Nor is there any reason why he should 
say this. He has reason to say that, if we sufficiently dislike the proposed 
course of action, we choose not to follow it. For he wants to account for 
choice, and if there is a choice, it is either a choice to pursue the suggested 
course of action or a choice not to pursue the suggested course of action. And 
so he needs an explanation as to how one might come to choose not to act in 
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the suggested way. This is particularly important, because it plays a crucial 
role in his account of how we are not bound to act on inordinate non-rational 
desires. On his view we block them by choosing not to act this way. But the 
only resource his account offers for explaining this is that we sufficiently 
dislike the course of action suggested by the non-rational desire. But we 
may neither sufficiently like nor sufficiently dislike a proposed course of 
action. Hence, if we do not choose to act in this way, this does not mean 
that we have to choose not to act in this way. There may be no choice at all. 
Moreover, if there is a choice, though it will be a choice to act in this way or a 
choice not to act in this way, it will not be a choice between the two alterna- 
tives. For one’s choice, on John’s view, is a matter of whether one sufficiently 
likes or sufficiently dislikes a proposed course of action. But taking a liking or 
taking a disliking to a course of action is not as such a choice. John’s account 
does leave space for the possibility of considering various options in the 
course of deliberation. But, on his account, by the time we come to choose, 
they all could have been eliminated, not by choice, but by some other rational 
activity. So I take it that for John choice is not a choice between two or more 
options, let alone between the good and the evil, though choice presupposes 
that there is an alternative option, at least in the form of not pursuing thefirst 
option. 

So, given what I have said so far, the freedom with which we are created is 
not the freedom to make the right choice or the wrong choice. It is rather the 
freedom to do what one is meant to do in the sense that one has the ability to 
do it, and that one’s ability to do it is not pre-empted by the fact that it is 
forced upon one not to do it. It moreover is the freedom to choose to do what 
one is meant to do (one is meant to do what one is meant to do of one’s own 
choice), in the sense that one has the ability to choose to do what one is meant 
to do and that this ability is not pre-empted by the fact that it is forced upon 
one to choose not to do it. This, then, is the freedom of choice with which we 
originally have been created. It should be clear that this does not amount to 
the freedom either to do what we are meant to do or to do what we are not 
meant to do. God, for instance, did not guarantee that we would always be 
able to do what we are not meant to do, or to choose to do what we are not 
meant to do. Nor does it mean that the freedom with which human beings 
have been created will always be retained. But before we turn to this, we 
should first consider how, according to John of Damascus, rational beings do 
make choices, and what in the state in which they have been created would 
enable them to make the right choices, to do what they are meant to do from 
choice. 

Perhaps the most important piece of evidence for John’s account of how 
we come to make a choice is found in Exp. 2. 22 (36. 71ff. K). But there are 
parallels offered by Exp. 3. 14 and De duabus voluntatibus 18 bis (148 Bff. M). 
It may also be of some help to compare Barlaam and Ioasaph WW. 132-3, 
though this text clearly draws on the first passage from the Exposition just 
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referred to. Now it is well known and obvious that, for the distinctions which 
John draws in his account, he relies on Maximus the Confessor (cf. Ad 
Marinum 13 Bff.). But it is to be noted that many of these distinctions, and 
most of the terms to mark the distinctions, are already there in Nemesius Me 

nat. hom. 2. 33) and hence, not surprisingly, also to be found in texts like 
Meletius’ De natura hominis. So we have to wonder how original Maximus 
Confessor is in this regard. Absolutely crucial for this account, it seems to me, 
is that any choice presupposes that there are things which we will, rationally 
desire (BovAjoers). There is no choosing or wanting without a willing. All 
intellectual beings will things, but rational beings in the narrow sense of the 
term then, at least as a rule, have to make a choice to attain what they will, if it 
is attainable. Now rational beings can perfectly reasonably and appropriately 
will something which, though, is not within their reach, which however they 
might try, they cannot attain. They also, quite unreasonably and inappropri- 
ately, can will something which is, or is not, within their reach. So there in 
principle is the possibility of a discrepancy between what they will and what 
they actually can do: (i) they will something, but they lack the ability to do 
any of the things which would lead to the attainment of what one wills; 
(11) they will something, but all or some of the things they could do to attain 
what they will are things they are not meant to do, are, though real options, 
not legitimate options. Hence, if we will something, it requires some thought 
as to whether we can do anything to attain what we will, and if so, what the 
different options are, if there should be more than one, and whether they are 
acceptable. It is on the basis of these considerations that we make a choice 
and act from choice. The way John of Damascus, following Maximus, tries to 
analyse the whole process which begins with one’s having a rational desire 
(BovAnats) and leads to a choice and, beyond the choice, to an action and its 
conclusion is this. We first of all (i) have to consider whether what we will in 
principle is the sort of thing which it is in our power, or up to us, to attain. 
This sort of consideration according to John is called {y7yo1s or cK. 

Given a positive answer, we can then proceed to (ii) counsel or deliberation 
(Bova, BovrAevats). We know that we can attain what we want, but we now 
have to deliberate whether we should pursue that matter to attain what we 
want or not (cf. 36. 76-7 K). From this deliberation John explicitly distin- 
guishes (cf. efra 36. 77 K) a third step: (iii) we have to form a judgement 
(kpious), as to which of the possible options is the best to pursue. There is a 
question here as to what the options in question are supposed to be and as to 
the sense of ‘the best’ (76 kpetrrov). If we distinguish between deliberation 
and judgement as two distinct parts of the process, it would seem that 
deliberation is supposed to settle the question whether or not we want to do 
something or other to attain what we will. The view seems to be that the 
process only continues if this question is settled positively. So the options in 
question in coming to a judgement cannot include the option of not doing 
anything. They rather must be the different courses of action which might be 
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open to one to attain what one wills. And the judgement as to the best must be 
a judgement as to the relative merits of the different courses of action to attain 
the end which one can think of. That it is judged the best is, hence, perfectly 
compatible with its being bad and even with one’s thought that it is bad. It is 
just the best by comparison. Fortunately it is not the judgement which 
decides one’s choice and one’s action. For that we need (iv) the yywn, 

that is we have to be favourably disposed (6vari#erar) towards the envisaged 

action, we have to love it (aya7av). We are told that we may judge a course 
of action to be the best, but fail to like it. It is only if we like it that we will 
choose the course of action. In Burgundio of Pisa’s translation yyw is 

rendered by ‘sententia’. This seems to correspond to the use of the word 
‘sense’ in which we to the present day might say of a group which has not yet 
formally decided a course of action that it is the sense of the group that one 
ought to proceed in such-and-such a way. In Thomas Aquinas (e.g.Summa 

theologica I1.1, q. 15 a. 1) yv@my is understood as constituting ‘consent’. 
With this a crucial connection to Augustine’s doctrine, but also implicitly to 
Stoic doctrine, is established. In Stoic doctrine choice is a matter of a simple 
act of assent to a thought (yavraoia). But this single assent involves both 
the acceptance of a proposition (that the thing to do is to act in this way) as 
true and the acceptance of one’s attitude towards this proposition rdlected 

in the way one thinks of the proposition. This single assent in John of 
Damascus seems to be split up into the assent constituted by the judgement 
and the consent constituted by the attitude one takes to the content of the 
judgement. Depending on one’s disposition we, then, get (v) a choice 
(a1poaipeots) or selection or election (€7tAoy7). John of Damascus explains 
that it is a matter of choosing or electing one thing rather than another. Here 
the two options are to take the course of action or not to take it. To choose is 
to choose to do it or to choose not to do it, when it is an option not to do it or 
to do it respectively. Having made a choice, one is (vi) impelled towards 
action, and this is called an ‘impulse’ 6 p7). That is, we are actually trying to 
do, set out to do, what we have chosen to do. That this is what we have chosen 
to do does not necessarily mean that we actually manage to do it. But it does 
mean, according to John of Damascus, that we actually move to do it, try to 
do it. In doing what one does, one (vii) makes use (’pHots) of one’s ability to 

desire things, for instance one’s ability to have a non-rational appetite for 
something, or an aversion against something (cf. De duab. volunt. 18bis, 

149C). Thus one’s action may constitute a good use or a misuse of one’s 
desiderative abilities. Having availed oneself of them, the desire which mo- 
tivated the action subsides. This is the very sketchy, but detailed account of 
choice Latin medieval philosophers were particularly interested in. Unfortu- 
nately I here do not have the space to work out its details. I should just note 
that John of Damascus at least presents the matter in such a way as to suggest 
that we are dealing with a sequence of episodes in a process, as if there were 
all these things we had to do before we could do something by choice. But 
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we should also note that matters even in John of Damascus’ mind must be a 
lot more complicated. For clearly he does not think that one’s action is 
something different from one’s use of one’s abilities to desire things. And 
there is at least a question whether he does not think that the choice itself 
constitutes an impulse. So we should at least consider the possibility 
that John of Damascus presents things as if they formed a temporal sequence 
for reasons of exposition to point out at how many places things could 
go wrong and hence at how many places we had a chance to avoid wrong- 
doing. 

The next question to ask is what it is about human beings in the state they 
have been created in which is supposed to enable them always to make the 
right choices. John of Damascus tells us (Exp. 2. 12 = 26. 37ff. K) that God 
created man to be of such a nature as to be able not to sin @vauaprnrov), 
explaining immediately that this does not mean that man does not admit of 
sinning, but that it is not part of the nature of human beings to sin, but a 
matter of their choice. They have the ability €fovaia) to stay in the good 
state they have been created in and to advance in perfection. Now the reason 
why rational beings have to make the choices in thefirst place is that they are 
not omniscient, that they are lacking in knowledge and understanding Exp. 
2. 22 = 36. 100-1 K). So God must have endowed them at their creation at 
least with the knowledge and understanding which would allow them to 
make the right choices. It helps at this point to keep in mind that it is the 
view of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and their later followers that it is consti- 
tutive of the intellect and reason to dispose of a basic knowledge and under- 
standing of the world. Hence God does not create the angels or Adam with a 
mind which is a tabula rasa, but with a mind which has the requisite general 
knowledge and understanding to be able to act reasonably. Obviously, to 
have this general knowledge is not yet actually to know what to do in the 
particular situation in which one finds oneself. The individual has to supply 
the further thought which is needed for this. It is here that things can go 
wrong, but the task is not beyond natural human intellectual ability. Man in 
creation has been given this cognitive ability. But choice is not just a matter of 
cognition. Even the fact that one judges that a certain course of action is the 
best one available in a given situation does not in itself suffice in choosing this 
course of action. There must be some inclination, some desire, to act in this 
way. To make the right choices one also must be able to be inclined towards, 
to have some desire for doing, the right things. And John of Damascus,Exp. 
2. 22 (36. 51 ff. K) tells us that the soul has sown into it as part of its nature an 
ability to desire what is appropriate for something of the nature of the living 
being, an ability to hold together all those things which are constitutive of the 
being of something of this nature, namely the will. So to have a will is to 
be able to desire what is appropriate, to be concerned with one’s integrity. 
Note that here the will is characterized as the ability to desire what it is good 
for one to desire, rather than as the ability to desire what it is good for one to 
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desire or to desire what it is bad for one to desire. The will essentially is an 
ability to be inclined to the good, to be inclined, to begin with, towards what 
furthers one in one’s being and integrity, and against what is detrimental to 
one’s being and integrity, what leads to corruption and destruction. John of 
Damascus does not say that one, as part of one’s nature, desires what it is 
good to desire. He just says that, as part of one’s nature, one is able to desire 
what it is good for one to desire. But there is the clear suggestion that one 
naturally would desire what it is good for one to desire, and that if one does 
not, one somewhere must have made a mistake, must have lapsed, a mistake 
or lapse one could have avoided. But we can say more about how concretely 
John of Damascus must conceive of this ability to desire what it is good for 
one to desire. As far as rational beings quite generally are concerned, the 
source of this ability must lie in this ability to have the right rational desires, 
that is the right BovAyoes. And this will be a function of their knowledge and 
understanding, in particular their knowledge and understanding of the good. 
The better they understand the good the more attractive they willfind it. In 

any case, when they come to see something as good or a good, they will 
rationally desire it. And this will give rise to deliberation as to how they might 
attain it. How good the deliberation and its result is will depend on the 
quality of their thinking and the care they expend on it. But the motivation 
should come from the fact that one is attracted by the good to be attained by 
the proposed course of action, that is, from the rational desire for this good. 
So one can see how John of Damascus might think that we are created so as 
to be endowed with the ability to make the right choices. 

To this we should perhaps add for clarification that John of Damascus 
does not think of a created rational being like Adam as created in a neutral 
state from which then, by its own choices, it turns to good or to evil. It is very 
clear that John of Damascus thinks of created rational beings as being 
already at creation endowed with a certain amount of wisdom and virtue, 
set on the path to perfection on which they can continue, though they also can 
regress. We also should add that John of Damascus tells us that the divine 
commandments are meant to serve as guidance so that in our ignorance we 
do not lose the right path. 

So far I have been talking about rational beings quite generally. I now have 
to turn to the special case of human beings, a special case, since human being 
have a body and the non-rational desires which come with having a body. 
Human beings not only have to be concerned with their integrity as rational 
beings and to exercise the appropriate control over the activity of their 
reason, they also have to look after their body and its integrity and to control 
the activity, that is primarily the desires, of the non-rational part of the soul 
which having a body gives rise to. The responsibility of reason or the intellect 
for the body gives rise to two problems. If the body is depleted, this naturally 
gives rise to a non-rational desire for food or drink, as it may be. If one’s 
physical existence is threatened this naturally gives rise to a non-rational 
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desire to avoid physical mutilation or destruction. If one’s body is exhausted 
this naturally gives rise to a non-rational desire to sleep. These may be all 
perfectly natural and in some sense even ‘reasonable’ desires to have. But they 
may be in conflict with the desires of reason. To protect one’s rationality, to 
protect oneself as a rational being, and given one’s attachment to the good or 
what one conceives of as such, an attachment which is inherent in one’s 
rationality, one may think in certain circumstances that it is unreasonable 
to act on one’s non-rational desire for food or drink, for sleep, even for 
physical survival, if it is detrimental to one’s integrity as a rational being. 
Hence the will in the case of rational beings with a body has to involve the 
ability to make the right choice even in the face of a non-rational, but 
perfectly natural desire to the contrary. A fortiori, given that non-rational 
desires may be inordinate and unreasonable, the will has to be such that we 
are able to make the right choices, even when presented with unreasonable 
desires. 

Now, in the state in which man is created, the rational soul rules or governs 
the body and the non-rational the desires it gives rise to. For this to work it 
must be the case that human beings differ from animals in that, whereas with 
animals non-rational desires in themselves constitute an impulse @py7) 
which makes the animal move after something or away from it, in human 
beings the presence of the non-rational desire does not as such and by itself 
mean that the human being acts as suggested by the desire (ust. elem. 10). 
For how the human being acts in the state we are created in is determined by 
reason, more specifically the will. Now at this point we also need to take 
account of the fact that John of Damascus distinguishes, both in the case of 
animals and of human beings, two forms of non-rational desire, appetite 
(€m6vpia) and aversion (Ouj0s). The first is a desire for something, the 
second a desire against something, the desire to avoid or get rid of something. 
In animals, naturally, these two basic forms of desire are directed towards 
objects conducive to or detrimental to their physical integrity and well-being. 
But in human beings, John of Damascus assumes, following a long tradition 
we already encounter in Gregory of Nyssa, these non-rational desires are not 
restricted to bodily things, but can extend to everything whatsoever which is 
good or bad, or at least is perceived as such. Indeed, John of Damascus tells 
us that God gave us these desires to love God and hate the devil. In the state 
we are created in, these non-rational desires are meant to feed into the way 
the will operates in the following way. As we saw, we have to make a 
judgement as to the best course to proceed to attain our objective. But this 
judgement does not suffice to produce a choice in favour of the course of 
action, unless we take a liking to this course of action. Now this dfective 
attitude towards the proposed course of action in the case of human beings is 
not just a matter of our rational desires, but also of our non-rational dfect. In 
this way the course of action we choose also, in principle, can be a function of 
our non-rational love of God and our non-rational aversion to the devil. But, 
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equally, in principle, it can be a function of some powerful entirely misguided 
non-rational appetite or aversion. Even in the state we are created in, there is 
nothing to prevent us from having a non-rational desire which is unreason- 
able, though we are entirely reasonable. There is one further matter which we 
have to clear up about the way we function as long as we have managed to be 
entirely reasonable. Suppose we had a perfectly natural non-rational desire to 
eat. How would this get blocked? It would get blocked by a choice not to eat 
in these circumstances. But we have a complex account of choice, and it is 
part of the interest of this account that it, at least implicitly, claims that one 
cannot just make a choice out of the blue. A choice, any choice, presupposes 
the prior exercise of any number of abilities, for instance, one’s judgement, 
but ultimately one’s ability to form rational desires, BovAn cers. Now, when 
reason does, as it should, govern the body, what we do is determined by 
reason. John of Damascus defines an action, properly speaking, as having its 
origin in the intellect. This can be understood in a weaker and a stronger 
sense. One way of understanding it is this. Reason, if it is not corrupted, will 
understand that it is good to provide the body with food, if it is depleted. It is 
sensitive to the state of the body and hence aware of whether the body is 
depleted. If it is, it will form the rational desire to provide the body with food, 
if there is no overriding concern. This rational desire will set in process 
deliberation which will end in the choice to eat. On this account one’s eating 
has its origin entirely in the intellect. But on this account whatever appetite 
for food one may have is entirely irrelevant. How, then, could we provide for 
a role for appetite which still is compatible with the claim that action has its 
source in the intellect or the rational part of the soul? Here it may be relevant 
to refer to a remark in John according to which the activity of one part of the 
soul is an affection of the other parts (Exp. 2. 22, second paragraph). I take 
this to mean that if we have an appetite for food, which is an activity of the 
emOunteKor, the part of the soul in virtue of which, or in which, we form 
appetites, this affects the rational part of the soul and the duwytiKdv. One 
way in which it might be thought to affect them is this. Depending on their 
disposition, it might produce a desire in them, a non-rational aversion in the 
spirited part, but also one or more desires in the rational part. It will be these 
different and possibly conflicting desires which will help to determine the 
affective attitude we take to a proposed course of action which in turn will 
determine our choice. But what matters at this point is that the appetite in a 
sufficiently developed reason, other things being equal, would provoke in the 
intellect the rational desire to provide the body with food. So one’s eating 
would have its origin in reason, in a rational desire, but the non-rational 
appetite would serve a double function: it would provoke a rational desire to 
eat, if this was appropriate, and it would help to strengthen the dfective 
attitude in favour of eating in the face of a possible aversion. In this way, I 
take it, non-rational desire is made to play a substantive role in rational 
activity and rational behaviour. 
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The next question, then, is how we are to imagine that corruption comes 
about; with this comes the further question as to what the dfect of corruption 
is. John of Damascus clearly focuses on choice as the source of corruption. It 
is in choosing that we go wrong. But this does not necessarily mean that we go 
wrong in making the wrong choice. This might just be a consequence of 
having gone wrong at any place on the way to making a choice. One might 
easily make a mistake in one’s judgement as the best course of action 
available to one in the circumstances to attain the objective. But things also 
may go wrong in forming an affective attitude towards the course of action 
envisaged. It is at this point that the non-rational desires come in. And it 
would seem to be at this point that insinuations from outside will be most 
effective. There is a question not just about the different places something 
may go wrong, but also as to whether the place at which we make a wrong 
choice is particularly privileged, since making a wrong choice is particularly 
damaging and corruptive. After all, making the wrong judgement also would 
seem to be damaging and corruptive, and open to blame. For if one had gone 
about making the judgement with more care, if one had cared more about 
making the right judgement, one would have avoided making the wrong 
judgement. Still, presumably choice is deemed to have a privileged place, 
since it is the choice which in giving rise to an action has a direct impact on the 
world and on other human beings, and since, because of its impact, it also in 
turn has a special impact on the soul. Be this as it may, a mistake in making a 
choice is prejudicial for further mistakes. It affects in a variety of ways the 
exercise of the ability in exercising which we made a mistake, but also 
the other abilities involved in making a choice. It may, for instance, encour- 
age and strengthen the non-rational desires whose presence led to our taking 
the wrong affective attitude towards the envisaged course of action, and thus 
loosen the grip reason has. It may lead to rationalization of the mistake, if it 1s 
not perceived and acknowledged as such. It thus may have an dfect on what 
one regards as good or a good. It thereby has an influence on what one wills, 
on one’s BovAy oes. It is clear from the examples John gives inExp. 2. 22 (36. 
65 ff. K) that he believes that even one’s ability to form rational desires does 
get corrupted in such a way as to make us desire to do things which we are not 
meant to do. But careless reasoning may also lead us to misevaluate things 
and correspondingly to form inappropriate rational desires. And once our 
rational desires are inappropriate, we are bound to make the wrong choices, 
because we are going to consider the wrong courses of action and are liable to 
take the wrong affective attitude towards them. And this will have a distort- 
ing effect on our non-rational desires. 

Choices are habit-forming. They not only lead to a disposition or habit of 
the ability to make choices as a whole, but they also lead to a disposition of 
the various abilities involved in making a choice. This seriously does dfect 
our ability to make the right choices with which we originally were created. It 
is not the case that now our choice is forced upon us by the circumstances or 
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our nature or the combination of both. But given the shape and disposition 
our rationality, in particular our will, has acquired by our wrongdoing, by the 
choices we have made, it may now be factually no longer possible for us to 
make the right choices. We become easily manipulated for those who under- 
stand the habits of our mind. So in this sense we have lost our freedom. But, 
since it remains the case that neither our doing, nor our choosing is forced 
upon us, but determined by the disposition of our rationality, over which, 
moreover, we retain some control, we remain avreéovatos in the sense we 
have defined. And the weaker sense of ‘freedom’ which comes with this 
suffices to make us responsible for our actions, even if we now could not 
choose otherwise. For it remains the case that the explanation for our action 
lies in the particular disposition of our own rationality, in particular our will, 
for which we ourselves are responsible. 

If we now look back on this account, it is obvious that, in spite of its 
reliance on Aristotle in many regards, it is in crucial regards quite un- 
Aristotelian, not just in its introduction of a notion of a will, but also in its 
understanding of non-rational desire and its forms, and of the way it may 
prevail over rational desire. It relies on Nemesius of Emesa, but the account is 
not that of Nemesius. It is heavily indebted to Maximus the Confessor, in 
particular for the details of the faculties involved in choice. But, though John 
of Damascus does nothing to point this out, his account of the will also 
subtly, but significantly seems to me to differ from Maximus’ account. The 
highly compilatory character of the account John dfers should not make us 
overlook that, in spite of all the internal tensions and unclarities which arise 
from John’s use of disparate sources, the account which emerges in some 
ways is novel. It certainly does make us look differently at some of the 
doctrines of earlier authors it relies on precisely by integrating them into a 
new context. Thus one crucial difference between Aristotle and John of 
Damascus is that John does not allow for any action against one’s choice. 
He allows for action, or rather behaviour, entirely guided by one’s non- 
rational desire. And he allows for action guided by one’s non-rational desire 
in the face of a countervailing rational desire, but not for action against one’s 
choice. But this is how Aristotle characterizes acratic behaviour, cases in 
which one acts on a non-rational desire against one’s better knowledge. The 
way Aristotle discusses these cases, in particular cases in which spirited desire 
prevails, we get little sense of what we emphasize in considering such cases, 
namely the internal psychological conflict, the sense of feeling pulled in 
different directions, involved in the cases we tend to focus on. By contrast 
John of Damascus creates a place for such conflict with his doctrine that 
choice presupposes an affective attitude towards the proposed course of 
action, where this affective attitude reflects the way a balance between the 
conflicting desires has been reached, if there is a conflict. 

What perhaps also is important is that, if one looks at John of Damascus’ 
account, one can see how this sort of account, if one espoused it, would 
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naturally lead one to a certain interpretation of Aristotle which still is quite 
widespread, but which I take to be quite mistaken. Aristotle notoriously also 
characterizes a choice as a deliberative desire (EN 111371011) and as a 
‘desiderative understanding or a considered desire’ (11394-5). I take it that 
the desire in question in Aristotle, that which gives motive force to the choice, 
is the rational desire, the BovAnots, which underlies one’s choice in the first 
place. This is why one’s choice may or may not prevail in the face of non- 
rational desire to the contrary. If one’s non-rational desire is in line with one’s 
rational desire it adds a further motive to one’s choice. If not, it may make 
one act against one’s choice. But John of Damascus and many modern 
commentators seem to interpret Aristotle as assuming that choice is a prod- 
uct of reason and desire where reason supplies the deliberation and non- 
rational desire at least part of the motive force. 

If one takes this view, one is a crucial step nearer to a whole variety of 
positions which will later be taken up. In a further step one might come to 
think that the desire of John’s reason in choice is a non-rational desire, 
especially if one conceives of human non-rational desire as of the kind which 
finds one’s fullest and highest expression in the love of God. In this case one 
has taken a major step towards separating the intellect or reason from the 
will. For we now have reason with its rational desire, but all this desire seems 
to do is to move us to ponder as to how we might attain what we rationally 
desire. The choice is made by the will which is the ability and disposition to 
make choices. It is the will which determines how we act, and its causal or 
motive force is derived from non-rational desire. If one took this view, one 
might easily, instead of one will, postulate two wills, the ability to form 
rational desires, but much more crucially, and distinct from this ability, the 
ability to make choices, the /iberum arbitrium. Once we have gone this far, we 
might as well strip reason of its own desire and content ourselves with the 
view that reason can form beliefs about what is good or a good and that such 
a belief will suffice to make us deliberate. Now reason has become an exclu- 
sively cognitive ability which supplies us with the beliefs requisite for action. 
The will, on the basis of these, provides us with choices. The motive force 
which makes a choice an impulse will be derived from non-rational desire. 
But once we have arrived at this view, it will be tempting either to dispense 
with the will altogether and explain everything in terms of beliefs and desires, 
or to keep the will, but conceive of it as independent from both the beliefs and 
the desires by turning it into an ability to make choices which are not 
determined by one’s beliefs or desires. 

Thus John of Damascus’ account seems to constitute an important link in 
the history of the notion of the will between ancient and later thought on the 
matter. The fact that medieval Latin authors did refer to his views on the will 
and choice extensively, and at least in some cases demonstrably availed 
themselves of them, at least suggests that he historically did play such 
a role. 
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Syllogistic in the anon Heiberg 


JONATHAN BARNES 


The anon Heiberg is a short text infive parts or Chapters: Logic, Arithmetic, 
Music, Geometry, Astronomy. The parts are of unequal size, thefirst being 
by far the longest.' The edition prepared by Heiberg and published post- 
humously in 1929 is based on seven MSS, the earliest of which is dated to 
1040. Heiberg describes a further fifteen MSS. I do not know if any more have 
since been discovered. 

Although Heiberg’s was the first critical edition of the text, the work was 
not previously unknown: Chapter 1 had been published in 1600 and ascribed 
to Gregory;” Chapters 2-5 had been published in 1533, and again in 1556, 
under the name of Michael Psellos? The ascription to Psellos can hardly be 
correct, for chronological reasons. Heiberg rejects the ascription to Gregory, 
apparently because the work is left anonymous in the oldest MSS. But 
perhaps the author was the monk Gregory Aneponymus’ As for the date, 
the astronomical Chapter of the work gives 6516 as ‘the present year’ (5. 8 
(p. 108. 14 H), 9 (p. 109. 9-10 H)), and the Byzantine year 6516 ran from 
1 September 1007 to 31 August 1008 in the Julian calendar. The same 
Chapter also establishes some correlations between the Byzantine and the 
Egyptian calendars, and these indicate a period between 1 September and 14 
December 1007.° Hence if the five Chapters of the work form a unitary 
composition, the date is fixed. 

Each chapter of the work has its own title (each title is an iambic trimeter); 
but no MS offers a title for the work as a whole. Is the piece a conjunction 
of five independent essays? Several MSS contain only a selection of the 
Chapters, which clearly had some independent circulation. Again, some 


' In Heiberg’s edn., Logic occupies some 50 pp., Arithmetic 15, Music 7, Geometry 30, 
Astronomy 18. References to the anonymus will be given by chapter-, section-, page- and line- 
numbers in Heiberg’s edn. 

? The ascription is found in two late MSS: Heiberg (1929: XV ). Full bibliographical references 
in the Bibliography. 

3 T take this information from Heiberg (1929: XIX). 

4 So Benakis (1988: 5). 

5 | lift all this from Taisbak (1981). 
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minor differences of style may be observed. For example, Chapter 4 contains 
ten references to early authorities—six of them to Euclid—whereas in the 
other chapters references are sparse® On the other hand, the first section of 
Chapter 2 explicitly announces a discussion of all four parts of the quadri- 
vium, so that the last four Chapters at any rate appear to have been conceived 
of as a unitary whole. Chapter 1 does not introduce itself as thefirst of five 
discussions, nor do I find any clear reference in 2—5 to a preceding account of 
logic;’ but in 1. 12, and again in 1. 67 (the last section of the chapter), the four 
sciences of the guadrivium are mentioned and logic is said to be the instrument 
for their discovery. On the whole, then, it seems reasonable to think that the 
five essays were written as parts of a single treatise® 

The treatise is unoriginal? I have not tried to elicit its sources—about 
which its author is elegantly silent!° But there are numerous parallels to be 
found in the earlier literature, and for the chapter on logic it is plain—and 
unremarkable—that the author is writing in the Peripatetic tradition: most of 
his ideas surely derive from the commentaries on the Organon, and I guess 
that he often copies closely." 


The chapter on logic, to which the following pages restrict themselves, carries 
the title: cvvorrtiKov otvTaypa THs dirocodias. It seems as though logic 
were identical with philosophy, as though ‘logic’ and ‘philosophy’ were syn- 
onyms.'” But the first section addresses itself to ‘those who are seeking the 
instrument of philosophy (76 THs drAocodias... 6pyavov) (1.1 (p. 1.5 H)); 
and the last section informs the reader that he now possesses a summary 
account ‘of the whole instrumental philosophy (7s OAns dpyaviKys 
dirooodias) (1. 67 (p. 50. 12-13 H)). So the ‘Aurocodia’ of the title is 
presumably short for ‘instrumental philosophy’; and instrumental philosophy 


© In Ch. 1 Aristotle is named four times (and ‘the Stoics’ once); in 2, the Pythagoreans; in 3, 
Plato; in 5, Ptolemy (twice); in 4 we find Archimedes (§51), Euclid (§§10, 18, 29 [twice], 30, 39), 
Plato (§§21, 33), Theo (§22—the commentator on Ptolemy); and note the epigram in §26. 

7 The first sentence of 2. 1 begins thus: 


HEAOVTL LoL KAL TEpL THY TeGodpwv pabyuaTiKavV...dvadraBetv...(p. 50. 26-7 H). 


You might take ‘kai’ to mean ‘also’, and hence to imply that Ch. 2 had been preceded by 
something else—a chapter on logic, say. But this is at best a veiled hint, not a clear reference. 

8 See, with further argument, Ebbesen (1981: i. 262-5). 

° Several of the symposiasts at Thessaloniki, where a version of this essay was presented, 
spoke as though Byzantine philosophy must be original if it is to be worthy of praise—or even of 
study. Originality is the rarest of philosophical commodities. It is also an over-rated virtue: a 
thinker who strives to understand, to conserve, and to transmit the philosophy of the past is 
engaged in no humdrum or unmeritorious occupation. At any rate, most of my fellow symposi- 
asts have the same reason as I for hoping that this is true. 

10 The references listed in n. 6 do not imply that the author used those texts as his own sources 
of information. 

1! See in general Praechter (19315); and for the source of 1. 59 see Praechter (193la: 2-6); 
Ebbesen (1981: i. 269, 274-9). 

2 Note also 1. 39 (at p. 32. 8 H and p. 32. 17 H $.Aoao¢dia’ refers specifically to logic), and 1. 
48 (at p. 39.8 H7 ody didroco¢ia is logic). So too in a 9th-cent. biography of St John Psichaites: 
Ebbesen (1981: i. 257). 
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is the philosophical study of the instrument of the sciences—in other words, it 
is logic. 

For logic is conceived of as a tool or instrument. The text dfirms roundly 
that ‘all sciences were discovered by the ancients’ by means of logic (1. 67 
(p. 50. 16-17 H)). And it adds that while those who have set out unversed in 
logic may indeed have arrived at “experience (et pa)’, they have certainly not 
attained ‘knowledge (€mvoTHpn) (p. 50. 18 H). Only the trained logician, 
‘with the unwavering and necessitating guides of the syllogisms, is able to 
track down every science and art’ (p. 50. 21-3 H). It would be unfair to ask 
the author to explain or justify these large and agreeable claims—he is, and he 
surely takes himself to be, parroting a commonplace!? 

The plan of the chapter is equally traditional. When you learn to read, you 
start with letters, move up to syllables, and finally reach whole expressions. 
So, when you learn logic, you start with the ten categories, move up to 
‘matters concerning interpretation’, andfinally reach the figures of the syllo- 
gism (1. 1; cf. 25 (p. 18. 4-7 H)). In other words, you study the matter of 
Aristotle’s Categories, of his De interpretatione, and of his Prior Analytics. 

The programme announced in the opening section is carried out in §§2-48: 
first, a discussion of the categories—prefaced by an account of the Porphyr- 
ean quinque voces (§§2—20); then, material deriving from De interpretatione 
(§§21-4); and finally, the syllogistic (§§25-48). The programme is done, but 
there is a supplement: just as there are tares among the wheat}* so there are 
fallacies among the syllogisms—and ‘expert philosophers must know the 
types of paralogisms so that they will not stumble into falsity instead of 
truth’ (1. 49 (p. 39. 21-3 H)).'> There follows a long account of fallacies 
and sophisms, based ultimately on Aristotle’s Sophistici Elenchi (§§49-63). 
And the chapter is rounded off by a summary description of the different 
types of syllogism—probative, dialectical, rhetorical, sophistical, poetical 
(§§64-7)."° 

Of the six books of Aristotle’s Organon, three form the background to the 
items promised in the programme, and a fourth lies behind the supplemen- 
tary matter. The work contains no hint of the Topics—perhaps because the 
Topics deals with dialectical syllogisms and our text sees itself as a prepar- 
ation for scientific study.'’? But equally, the work contains no hint of the 
Posterior Analytics—the Aristotelian treatise which deals expressly with 
scientific syllogisms and in which, on the traditional interpretation, Aristotle 
shows how logic serves as the instrument of the sciences. To be sure, our text 


For the commonplace see e.g. Lee (1984: 44-54). 
Matthew 13: 24-30: already applied to philosophy by Clement,strom 6. 8, 67. 2. 
15 See Ebbesen (1981: i. 88-9; iii. 116-17). 
On these five types, which are found earlier in Elias, see Praechter (193 b: 87-9); Ebbesen 
(1981: i. 102-5). 

'7 One of the scholia printed by Heiberg lists the contents of theTopics (p. 134. 19-135. 6 H); 
and most of the scholia attached to Ch. | refer to matters discussed in the Topics and have no 
visible connection to our treatise. 
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makes a passing reference to probative syllogisms; but its characterization of 
them is cursory and inadequate, and it betrays no acquaintance with Aris- 
totle’s subtle account.!® Why is APst thus cold-shouldered? ‘Ignorance, 
Madam, pure ignorance’?” 

It would be false to suggest that the chapter offers rich treasures to the 
logician, or even to the historian of logic”° Its intellectual pretensions are 
modest. To be sure, it purports to give the pious reader all he needs to know 
about the subject; but it presupposes no anterior knowledge, and it rarely 
engages in any deep or difficult matter. Occasionally an dzropia is dis- 
cussed—e.g. 1. 2; sometimes differences in opinion are noted—e.g. 1. 13; 
and there is one long and detailed exegesis of an Aristotelian ddinition—at 
1. 59.7! But for the most part, the chapter is purely expository in style and 
elementary in scope. 

I here discuss six issues, of unequal magnitude. All are drawn from the 
syllogistic sections of the chapter. The first four concern what might be 
termed the range of the syllogistic; the fifth centres about proofs of non- 
concludency; and the sixth occupies itself with what later mediaeval logicians 
called the bridge of asses. 


Undetermined Syllogisms 


A contemporary presentation of Aristotle’s categorical syllogistic is likely to 
explain that a categorical syllogism consists of three categorical propositions, 
and that a categorical proposition links two terms in a certain quality and a 
certain quantity. There are two qualities: a term may be either dirmed or 
denied of a term. There are two quantities: a term may be predicated either 
universally or particularly of a term. There are thus four types of categorical 
proposition: universal affirmative, universal negative, particular affirmative, 
particular negative” I shall represent such propositional forms by way of 
schematic letters’* and standard abbreviations, thus: 


18 <Svllogisms put together from true premisses are themselves true and are called probative 
(droderkteKol)’: 1. 64 (p. 48. 2-4 H); contrast e.g. Psellos, Philosophica minora 1. 13 (p. 41. 
35-42. 2 Duffy); John Italos, dialectica §2. The inadequate definition is not idiosyncratic: see e.g. 
Clement, strom 8.3, 6. 2-4. 

19 Ebbesen (1981: i. 264), seconded by Benakis (1988: 6), says that the neglect ofTop and APst 
“was hardly remarkable in the 11th century’; and he supplies parallels. Note that John Italos was 
well acquainted with Top: dialectica §§4-12. 

20 | do not know how well the work sold: Benakis (1988: 8), thinks that Blemmydes probably 
made use of it. (See below, n. 64.) 

2! Taken from a commentary on SE/ 167°21: parallels in Ebbesen (1981: i. 172 n. 2). 

22 This is the roughest of characterizations; but the rdinements which a serious exposition of 
the syllogistic would require may here be left aside. 

~ In its exposition of the syllogistic, our text does not use schematic letters (but see below, 
p. 131): like most ancient accounts of logic, it prefers metalogical description. The use of 
letters has certain familiar advantages; and for the moment it will be harmless; but see below, 
n. 69. 
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AaB, AeB, AiB, AoB 


—A holds of every B’, ‘A holds of no B’, ‘A holds of some B’, ‘A does not 
hold of some B’.”4 

Our text is more generous. It asserts that pestoue: Dull his syllogistic 
about not a tetrad but a hexad of types of proposition?° for in addition to 
the four types which I have just enumerated, there are two more, ‘the 
undetermined (a71po008t6ptoTos) affirmative and the undetermined negative’ 
(1. 28 (p. 20. 11-14 H)). A proposition is undetermined if it lacks a determi- 
nator or poos.oproj.os, if it lacks a sign of quantity° As an example of an 
undetermined affirmative we are offered: 


Men walk (av0pwros trepitratet) 
and for an undetermined negative: 
Men do not walk (av@pwzros 00 teputatel)”’ 
(1. 24 (p. 17. 1-5 H)). I introduce the formulae 
AuB 
and 
AyB 


to present such propositional forms. 

Categorical syllogistic, as our text develops it, will thus be more bulky than 
the standard contemporary version; and our text finds types of syllogism 
unrecognized in contemporary accounts’® In the first and second figures 
there are six valid moods, whereas the contemporary version allows only 
four valid moods in each. In the third figure there are ten valid moods, 


4 In the Peripatetic style, the predicate is presented before the subject (see Apuleius,int 13 
(p. 212. 4-10 Moreschini)—here and hereafter I write ‘Apuleius’ rather than ‘[Apuleius] for 
convenience rather than from conviction). Note that ‘A does not hold of some B’ is to be 
construed as ‘Of some B, A does not hold’. 

> T return to this assertion below, p. 112. 

© The spoosioptopjot are introduced in 1. 21, where there are said to be two of them, the 
universal and the particular (p. 13. 26-8 H); at 1. 22 (p. 15. 11-12 H), it is said that there are 
affirmations and negations ‘both without determinators and with determinators’. Singular 
propositions (‘Socrates walks’), although they do not carry determinators, do not count as 
undetermined: an undetermined proposition is one which might but does not sport a determi- 
nator. At 1. 24, at the end of the enumeration of the diferent types of proposition (on which see 
below, p. 112), our author remarks that he has not included singular propositions ‘which 
Aristotle does not use in his exposition of the syllogisms, since he constructs the syllogisms 
from what is universal and eternal’ (p. 17. 24-7 H)—a commonplace (e.g. Philoponus,jn APr 12. 
22- = which goes back ultimately to Aristotle, APr 43°40-3. 

7 The Greek sentences are not barbarisms—hence I use the English plural to translate them. 

“Man walks’ is strained English. ‘Horse sleeps’ is babu. 

28 ie. contemporary versions of Aristotle’s assertoric syllogistic: categorical syllogistic had a 
long history, and different logicians discovered different numbers of moods (the differences 
depending in part on their attitude to the ‘fourthfigure’). 
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whereas the contemporary version allows only six. Thus to the fourteen valid 
moods of contemporary accounts, our text adds eight undetermined moods 
(as I shall call them), bringing the total to twenty-two. 

The third and fourth moods of the first figure—Darii and Ferio—may be 
presented schematically as follows: 


AaB, BiC:: AiC 
AeB, BiC:: AoC 


Our text subjoins a fifth and a sixth mood, to wit: 


AaB, BuC:: AuC 
AeB, BuC:: AyC 


I dub these moods Daruu and Feruy. The extra moods in the secondfigure 
are Festuny and Barycy: 


BeA, BuC:: AyC 
BaA, ByC:: AyC 


And in the third figure we meet Datusu, Dusamu, Ferusyn, and Bycardy: 


AaB, CuB:: AuC 
AuB, CaB:: AuC 
AeB, CyB:: AyC 
AyB, CaB:: AyC 


Why consider these moods to be valid? Although the treatise dfers no 
formal proof, its description of Daruu provides a broad hint: 


Fifth is the combination which deduces an undetermined dfirmative conclusion from 
a universal affirmative major and an undetermined affirmative minor. The terms are 
those of the third combination: 

Animal to every man 


Man in white (this is the undetermined item) 
Therefore: man in animaP? 


2° In our text, examples of a, e, i, and o propositions are regularly expressed by verbless 
sentences of the form 


70 A mavti [ovdsevi, Tut, od mavti] B. 

You would expect undetermined examples to be expressed thus: 
70 A[ov] B. 

In fact we get 
70 A[ovx] ev B. 


It is tempting to connect this use of ‘év’ with Porphyry’s thesis that affirmations and nega- 
tions signify aliquid alicui inesse or non inesse (see Boethius, in In? 122. 7-15—Boethius 
connects the thesis with the év rue efvar of Cat 1°20-%9: in Int? 68. 4-69. 22; and in fact it is 
already found in Apuleius, int 3 (p. 191. 1-6 M)); but it is difficult to make anything out 
of this. 
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This is equivalent to (‘coSvvape?) ‘to some’; for the undetermined propositions are 
equivalent to particulars. (1. 30 (p. 22. 3-9 H) 


Thus we are invited to accept the two equivalences: 
AuB © AiB 

and 
AyB © AoB. 


Whence it is easy to see that Daruu is a valid mood: its validity follows 
directly from the validity of Darii and the equivalence between ‘AuB’ and 
“AiB’. The same holds for all the extra moods. 

But then is not our text a niggard? It does not, for example, mention 
Daraptu— 


AaB, CaB:: AuC 


—which, given the equivalences, follows directly from Darapti. It does not 
mention Dariu or Darui, or Feriy or Feruo, or... In short, its system appears 
to be radically incomplete. Hence when the text explicitly claims to have given 
an exhaustive account of the contents of each figure,*! this seems to be an 
egregious error. 

An explanation for these apparent omissions might be sought in 1. 33. 
There, after the exposition of the valid moods, the text propounds the so- 
called peiorem rules (peiorem semper conclusio sequitur partem) 


You must know that it is common to the concludent combinations” of the three 
figures that the conclusion follows the worse of the premisses... A particular is worse 
than a universal, a negative than an affirmative, and an undetermined than a deter- 
mined. (p. 26. 5—9 H) 


Hence, in particular, 


if one of the premisses is assumed in undetermined form, the conclusion will follow 
undetermined’. (p. 26. 23-4 H) 


Now in Darui— 
AaB, BuC:: AiC 


—the conclusion is determined and the second premiss undetermined. 
The peiorem rule is violated—and Darui is therefore not valid. If our text 


30 Cf. 1. 36 (p. 28. 13-14 H);: ‘the undetermined propositions are equivalent to the particulars’; 
1. 32 (p. 25. 13-14 H): ‘we said that the undetermined items are taken as QapBaveodar dv7i) 
particulars’. See also 1. 59 (p. 44. 13-17 H), with Ebbesen (1981: i. 197-9). 

31 See 1. 30 (p. 22. 13-14 H), 31 (p. 23. 19 H), 32 (p. 25. 14-15 H). 

 GuaddoytaTiKot Tpomot: (i) the text uses ‘rpozos’ for the traditional ‘ovvyia’, and 
I translate it accordingly; (ii) a combination is ovAdoyoriKos if it yields a conclusion 
of the form ‘AxC’—I use ‘concludent’ for ‘ovAdoytotixos’ and ‘non-concludent’ for 
‘AavAdoytoros’. 
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implicitly rejects Darui and its fellows, that is not the result of oversight: 
rather, the text explicitly adopts a rule which outlaws such moods. 
But if the peiorem rule outlaws Darui, it does not outlaw Dariu— 


AaB, BiC:: AuC 


—for here the conclusion is ‘worse’ than each premiss. Then why omit Dariu? 
Perhaps our author implicitly strengthens thepeiorem rule so that it requires 
the conclusion to be neither better nor worse than the worse of the premisses? 
Such a strengthened rule will outlaw Dariu; and many formulations of the 
peiorem rule—including the formulation in our text—appear to propose it? 
But it cannot be right; for it will also outlaw Darapti;* 

Then recall the fact that our text ignores the subaltern moods—moods 
such as Barbari, 


AaB, BaC:: AiC, 


which may be derived from a canonical mood by applying one of the rules of 
subalternation® to its conclusion. These moods, we happen to know, were 
added to the syllogistic by Aristo of Alexandria; but standard ancient ac- 
counts do not mention them, and Apuleius, who does, rejects them as ‘utterly 
stupid’ (int 13 (p. 213. 9 M)). Now, given the peiorem rule of our text, Dariu 
and its fellows might be considered to be special types of subaltern mood; and 
the fact that the text does not mention Dariu is of a piece with the fact that it 
does not mention Barbari. 

But this seems to increase rather than decrease the difficulty. Perhaps 
Barbari is ‘utterly stupid’; but it is assuredly valid. Why reject it? Well, our 
text does not explicitly reject Barbari; and although it pretends to give a 
complete treatment of the syllogistic figures, it does not explicitly claim to 
have listed all the valid moods: it explicitly claims to have listed all the 
concludent combinations. The combination for Barbari is not overlooked: 
it is the same as the combination for Barbara. And although the text does not 
expressly indicate that this combination will yield “AiC’ as well as ‘AaC’, 
neither does it expressly deny the entailment; for it does not explicitly claim to 
have listed every conclusion which may be inferred from a given combin- 
ation. What holds for Barbari holds equally for Dariu: its combination is 
listed (it is the combination for Darii); and nothing in the text expressly states 
that Dariu is not a valid mood. So perhaps Dariu is implicitly accepted? 

No. In 1. 27, having computed the number of concludent combinations, 
the text observes that ‘the syllogisms in abstraction from perceptible matter 
[i.e. the valid moods] are thus many and no more’ (p. 20. 2-4 H); that is to say, 
here at least the text implicitly supposes that each concludent combination 


33 See e.g. Alexander, in APr 51. 31-2: ‘It seems that the conclusion is always similar to the 
worse of the items assumed in the premisses, both in quantity and in quality’. 

34 As well as other, less celebrated, moods: Baralipton, Fapesmo, ... 

35 ie. AaB:: AiB, and AeB:: AoB (see Aristotle, Top 109*3-6). 
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answers to precisely one valid mood. The combination ‘AaB, BiC’ cer- 
tainly answers to Darii: it does not, therefore, answer to Dariu. Unless we 
dismiss the remark in 1. 27 as a passing negligence, we must conclude that our 
text implicitly outlaws Dariu (and also the subaltern moods). 

However that may be, we must revisit Darui. Our text implicitly rejects 
Darui, on the basis of the peiorem rule. But the rule—the pertinent part of the 
rule—is false. A universal proposition is better than a particular in this sense: 
from ‘AaB’ or “AeB’ you may infer ‘AiB’ or ‘AoB’, but notvice versa. Our 
text insists that undetermined propositions are equivalent to particular prop- 
ositions: from ‘AiB’ or ‘AoB’ you may infer ‘AuB’ or ‘AyB’ and also vice 
versa. Undetermined propositions are not worse than particulars: they are no 
better either—they are much the same. 

Perhaps they are worse in some other fashion? After all, negatives are 
worse than affirmatives; but that cannot be because ‘AaB’ entails ‘AeB’ but 
not vice versa. There is another canon of goodness operating here—and so 
also, perhaps, in the case of the undetermined items. Well, no doubt we could 
discover or invent a criterion according to which the undetermined is worse 
than the particular. But no such discovery or invention will do any good: 
given the equivalences, then Dariu is valid—and that’s an end on it. 

I conclude that, in the matter of undetermined syllogisms, our text is 
logically inept.*° 

Undetermined moods had been considered by every Peripatetic logician 
since Aristotle. Aristotle introduces undetermined propositions at the begin- 
ning of APr.*’ And at 26°28-30, after expounding Darii and Ferio, he 
remarks: 


Similarly if BC is undetermined, being affirmative—for there will be the same syllo- 
gism whether it is taken as undetermined or as particular. 


Undetermined propositions do not reappear in the exposition of the valid 
moods in A 4-6;°° but in A 7 we find a general claim: 


it is evident that if an undetermined item is posited instead of an dirmative particular, 
it will produce the same syllogism in all thefigures. (29*27-9) 


Each of the two passages I have just quoted is puzzling. 


3° The same ineptitude recurs in Blemmydes: atepit log 29. 917AC, he remarks that Aristotle 
subscribed to both the pertinent equivalences; but he adds that although the u-i equivalence is 
evidently true, the y-o equivalence is not: y-propositions are sometimes equivalent to 0-propos- 
itions but more often equivalent to e-propositions. When he develops categorical syllogistic in 
31-4, he constructs it around the four standard propositions (and hence allows only the 14 
canonical moods: 32. 944B). But at the end of the exposition, he announces that thus far he has 
dealt with syllogisms of which the premisses are determined: as for those with undetermined 
premisses, what has already been said will serve—providing the reader bears in mind the relevant 
peiorem rules, on which Blemmydes takes the same view as our text (34. 961A). No reader will be 
able to elaborate the undetermined moods on the basis of Blemmydes’ several remarks. 

37 24°16-20: his term “d8c6pto70s" was later enlarged to ‘azrpoosudpioTos’. 

38 But they are sometimes noticed in connexion with non-concludent combinations: 2630-2, 
°21-5; 27°36-9; 29°8-10. 
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In A 7 Aristotle mentions only affirmative undetermined propositions;” 
and he speaks only of undetermined premisses. Thus you would take him to 
be giving the accolade to Darui, Feruo, Festuno, Dusamis, Datusi, and 
Feruson—and by implication to be rejecting Daruu, Dariu..., Feruy, Feriy, 
...and all the rest. Yet it is desperately difficult to conjure up a justification 
for such a view. As for 26°28—30, it is not clear to me whether the word 
‘similarly’ invites us to consider one mood or two—a mood similar to Ferio, 
or moods similar to Darii and to Ferio. The former Ifind an easier construal 
of the Greek; but most commentators opt for the latter*? Nor is it clear 
whether we should think of Feruo (and Darui) or of Feruy (and Daruu). If, in 
the expression ‘the same syllogism’, the word ‘ovAAoytopos’ means ‘conclu- 
sion’, then Feruo (and Darul) are presumably intended. On the other hand, if 
‘ovddroytopos’ means ‘syllogism’, then A 4 claims that Feruo (or Feruy) is the 
same mood as Ferio; and A 7 claims that Darui and its congeners are the 
same as Darii and its congeners. 

It may reasonably be said that there is a lacuna—or at least a vagueness— 
in Aristotle’s treatment of the categorical moods. Theophrastus, we should 
expect, will have tried to fill the gap—that was his general modus operandi. 
And in fact it is clear that he said something on the subject of undetermined 
moods; more particularly, that he explicitly admitted at least one undeter- 
mined mood to thefirst figure. Only one short text on the matter survives, and 
that text is wretchedly corrupt’! But whatever we do with it, Theophrastus 
was certainly prepared to acknowledge undetermined moods as superadd- 
itions to the canonical moods. 

Many later logicians followed Theophrastus’ lead. But there were some 
dissenters—thus according to Apuleius, the undetermined moods 


are otiose (supervacaneus), since the undetermined (indefinitus) is taken for a particu- 
lar,” and the same moods will come about as from particulars. @nt 13 (p. 212. 15-213. 
5M)) 


And some logicians havered? 


3° Alexander pertinently asks why he did not add ‘and negative’ at 2928; but he returns no 
satisfactory answer (in APr 111. 13-27). 

bay e.g. Alexander, in APr 61. 1-3; Philoponus, in APr 79. 6-9. 

41 Apuleius, int 13 (p. 212. 12-213. 5 M). Pace Barnes et al. (1991: 136 n. 157), this text has 
nothing to do with the five moods which Theophrastus added to the first figure (on which see 
Alexander, in APr 69. 27-70. 20, and other texts in Fortenbaughet al. (1994: 91A-91E)). 

* pro particulari accepi: cf. Rap Baveodar avTi wepixav (above, n. 30). 

43 Undetermined moods are implicitly rejected by e.g. Galen (nst log 2. 4: if you predicate A of 
B and B is a general term, then ‘it must be determined @:wpiodaz) whether it is said of all or of 
some’; 11. 2: there are only 16 combinations, although there are several equivalent expressions for 
them); Boethius, sy/l cat 813C. They are implicitly accepted by e.g. the Ammonian scholia (see 
Ammontus, in APr IX. 34: there are 36 combinations—so also Philoponus,in APr 68. 30-4); and 
explicitly accepted by e.g. Philoponus (thefirst figure contains six valid moods (in APr 79. 4-9), 
the second six (94. 32-95. 7), and the third ten (110. 8-11) ); and they are later expressly noted by 
Blemmydes, epit log 34. 961A (see above, n. 36). Alexander is ambivalent: atin APr 51. 24-5, he 
remarks, neutrally, that ‘if we count in the combinations of undetermined propositions’, then we 
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The issue depends on the status of the two equivalences, 
AiB © AuB 
and 
AoB = AyB. 


Most, but not all, ancient logicians took both equivalences to be true; and 
they ascribed the two truths to Aristotle** The ascription is not without 
textual support; and if it goes beyond what the words of APr explicitly 
supply, it is, I suppose, the most plausible way of squeezing a precise thesis 
out of Aristotle’s various remarks*° 

If the equivalences are not true, then evidently there may in principle 
be further moods to add to the canonical fourteen. Whether or not 
there are in fact further moods to be added will depend on the sense 
which is assigned to the undetermined sentences. If the equivalences are 
true, then—as I have already observed—Daruu, Darui, and Dariu and 
the rest are all of them valid moods; but the truth of the equivalences does 


shall get more concludent pairings; at 61. 1-3 (commenting onAPr 26°28-30) he says that with 
undetermined premisses we get deductions ‘similar to 6010s)’—and hence, by implication, not 
identical with—Darii and Ferio; and at 94. 18-20 and 112. 1-2 he implies that the undetermined 
moods are identical with their particular counterparts. 


4 e.g. Alexander, in APr 30. 29-31; 62. 22-4; Apuleius, int 3 (p. 190. 21-2 M); 5 (p. 196. 5-8 
M); 13 (p. 213. 1 M); Martianus Capella, 4. 396; Boethius, int syll cat 776C; syll cat 802C; 
Ammonius, in Int 116. 7-8; [Ammonius], in APr 70. 20-2; 71. 3-4; Philoponus, in APr 79. 4-5; 
110. 10-11, 27; 203. 6-8; 222. 14; 228. 10; 277. 12-13; 323. 3-4; 349. 9-10—but at 42. 31-3 he 
states that undetermined propositions, as Aristotle has remarked inInt, dvadoyotar...7 Tats 
KadXov 7) Tats wepixats. But note the long discussion in Ammonius, in Int 111. 10-120. 12: 
some had contended that ‘AoB’ and ‘AyB’ are not equivalent, appealing both to theoretical 
considerations and to facts of Greek usage (cf. e.g. Boethius,in Int” 152. 12-161. 18; anon, in Int 
45. 12-46. 5 Taran; 87. 2-14 T). I note that Whitaker 1996, 86-92, argues that, at least inJnt, 
Aristotle accepted neither equivalence. (It is plain that if AuB then AiB and that if AyB then AoB: 
it is the reverse implications which are contested.) 

4 The interpretation is based not only on A Pr 26728-30 and 29°27-9, but also onde Int 17°29- 
37. There Aristotle states that it is possible that sentences of the form ‘AuB’ and ‘AyB’ should be 
true at the same time; he admits that this may seem odd, since ‘AyB’ appears to mean that AeB; 
but in point of fact—or so he claims—‘AyB’ does not mean the same as ‘AeB’ nor is it even the 
case that 


AeB = AyB. 


Plainly, these remarks do not entail the two equivalences. But they are most satisfactorily 
explained on the hypothesis that in fact Aristotle did accept the two equivalences. 
46 Why not propose that Aristotle accepted 


AiB = AuB, 

but rejected 
AoB © AyB, 

as some later logicians did (above, n. 44)? Well, he certainly did not accept 
AeB © AyB 


(above, n. 45); and when he refers to y-propositions in his proofs of non-concludence (above, 
n. 38), he implicitly treats them as equivalent to o-propositions. 
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not in itself establish whether these moods must be added to the canonical 
fourteen. 

Suppose that the equivalences are grounded on synonymies, that undeter- 
mined sentences are synonymous with their particular counterparts. “Men 
walk’, for example, is shorthand for ‘Some men walk’; and in general, 
between ‘AiB’ and ‘AuB’, while there may be some difference of nuance or 
of colour, there is no difference of sense. In that case Daruu, Darui, and 
Dariu are not three additional moods, to be annexed to Darii: they are all 
one mood, and the mood is Darii. The validity of Daruu and the rest does 
not mean that the syllogistic of Aristotle must be enlarged; for Aristotle 
has already mentioned Daruu—he has mentioned Darii, and Darii is 
identical with Daruu. Suppose—as Theophrastus perhaps supposed—that 
the undetermined propositions are equivalent to their particular counter- 
parts, but that undetermined sentences are not synonymous with their 
particular counterparts: then Daruu and the rest are plausibly taken to 
be additional moods.*’ In this way the distinction between synonymy and 
the weaker relation of expressing equivalent propositions is fundamental 
to the dispute over the status of undetermined moods. Yet no ancient text 
ever makes the distinction plain, or offers a clear and unambiguous gloss 
on ‘{ooduvapeiv’. Ammonius, for example, ascribes the equivalences to 
Aristotle: first he uses the phrase ‘rHv adtHv divayw éyew’ which he 
apparently glosses in terms of having the same truth-value (m Int 110. 24-5; 
cf. 114. 22-3); a page later he affirms that, according to Aristotle, ‘AiB’ 
and ‘AuB’ ‘say (¢6€yyeo0au)’ or ‘signify (onaiverv) the same thing’ (111. 
10-15). 

The undetermined moods are an intriguing ripple on the surface of cat- 
egorical syllogistic; but it must be confessed that an ancient logician who 
wished to replace the Aristotelian tetrad by a hexad might rather have 


considered other non-standard types of determined proposition*® 


Singular Syllogisms 


Tacked on to the end of the discussion of the thirdfigure comes the following 
short and perplexing paragraph: 


47 Suppose that the expressions E and E* each formulate a syllogism, and that they differ from 
one another in that where E contains the sentence S, E* contains the sentence S*. (1) If S and 
S* are synonymous, then E expresses the same syllogism as E'—thus, almost explicitly, our 
text (1. 59 (p. 44. 21-45. 5 H), on ‘begging the question’; cf. the scholium at p. 139. 12-13 H). (2) If 
S and S* are not synonymous but express propositions which are logically equivalent to one 
another, then E and E* express different syllogisms. 

48 Most obviously, in view of Aristotle’s interest in ‘what holds for the most part’, propositions 
of the form ‘A holds of most Bs’. Such items were discussed in the context of modal logic. So far 
as I am aware, no ancient logician ever thought of treating them as a type of non-modal 
determined proposition. 
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Syllogisms consisting wholly of singulars @/... é« Tr@v Ka €xaoTa dv ddov 
ovadoytop.ot), about which not even Aristotle said anything, resemble universal 
syllogisms: just as the latter embrace all the subject kind, so the former embrace the 
whole person. E.g. 

Levi of Jacob 

Jacob of Isaac 

Isaac of Abraham 

Therefore: Levi of Abraham 
(Hence the noble Paul says: And as I may so say, Levi also, who receiveth tithes, payed 
tithes in Abraham (Hebr. 7: 9).) Similarly, the negative syllogisms consisting of 
singulars are compared to the negative universals. (1. 32 (p. 25. 26-26. 4 H)) 


The only thing which is clear in this paragraph is the remark about Aristotle: 
he did not mention purely singular syllogisms—no doubt because, as our text 
has already reported (1. 24 (p. 17. 24-7 H)), he did not use singular propos- 
itions at all in his syllogistic. 

It seems improbable that our author is himself responsible for the inven- 
tion of wholly singular syllogisms; but I can recall no close parallel to the 
paragraph in any ancient logic text. By way of comment I dfer three guesses, 
none of which is very satisfactory. 

The first two guesses start from the comparison which the text draws 
between singulars and universals. Although our author speaks explicitly 
of singular syllogisms and universal syllogisms, it is easy to swallow the 
suggestion that there is an underlying comparison between singular propos- 
itions and universal propositions. Just as ‘All men are mortal’ ascribes 
something, namely mortality, to the whole ensemble of men (and not just 
to one or two of its component parts), so ‘Socrates is mortal’ ascribes 
something, namely mortality, to the whole of Socrates (and not just to one 
or two of his component parts). Just as “No men are mortal’ denies mortality 
of the whole human ensemble, so “Socrates is not mortal’ denies mortality of 
the whole individual. In general, there is a parallel between ‘AaB’ and ‘Fx’, 
and between ‘AeB’ and ‘not-Fx’. The parallel is rough; and there is no call 
to make it more precise by invoking notions taken from set theory or 
mereology. 

The first guess now recalls that for centuries a stock example of a syllogism 
in Barbara was this:? 


All men are mortal 
Socrates is a man 
Therefore: Socrates is mortal 


This syllogism does not—or does not evidently—possess the canonical form 


of Barbara, 


Tt is the illustrative syllogism, e.g. in John Italos,dialectica §15 (but Italos does not say that 
it is in Barbara). 
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AaB, BaC:: AaC; 

but it does possess the form 
AaB, Bx:: Ax. 


And you might call this form quasi-Barbara. Quasi-Celarent will look like 
this: 


AeB, Bx:: not-Ax 
And there are several other quasi-moods, among them quasi-Darapti: 
Ax, Cx:: AiC 


Hence—the first guess—it is such quasi-moods which underlie our text. 

The guess has two advantages: it gives sense to the comparison between 
singulars and universals; and it presents us with moods, with (as our text calls 
them) ‘syllogisms in abstraction from perceptible matter’ (1. 27 (p. 20. 2-3 
H)). Its disadvantages are equally evident: it does not fit the illustrative 
example; and the quasi-moods are not properly described as wholly singu- 
lar—each contains a non-singular proposition. 

The second guess is free from the second of these disadvantages. Contem- 
porary logic offers us any number of wholly singular inferences—for 
example, the schema: 


Fx, Gx:: Fx & Gx 


In general, take any valid schema in propositional logic, replace the Ps and 
the Qs by an ‘Fx’ and a ‘Gx’, and you have a wholly singular inference 
schema. Perhaps such things lie behind our text? They are moods, and they 
are wholly singular moods. But they suffer from at least one disadvantage of 
their own: all such schemata will contain complex propositions (‘hypothet- 
ical’ propositions, in the ancient jargon); and it seems certain that in our text 
wholly singular syllogisms need not contain—and probable that they may 
not contain—complex propositions as components. 

The third guess forgets the parallel between singular and universal propos- 
itions and instead fastens its attention on the illustrative example. It is 
expressed with less than perfect limpidity. I suppose that the telegraphic 
‘Levi of Jacob (6 Aevt to Iaxwf) means ‘Levi is of the house of Jacob’; 
and in any event it must express some relation between Levi and Jacob. Thus 
the text offers an example of what Galen called relational syllogisms>° For 
the example has the form: 


xRy, yRz, zZRw:: xRw. 


You might reasonably analyse this as a polysyllogism, taking it to be the 
copulation of two arguments of the form: 


5° On which see Barnes (1993). 
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xRy, yRz:: xRz. 
And a negative singular syllogism? Consider the example: 


Caesar not of Ptolemy 
Ptolemy of Cleopatra 
Therefore: Caesar not of Cleopatra 


And then the general formula: 
not-xRy, yRz:: not-xRz. 


Such relational syllogisms may now be compared to universal syllogisms, 
not in virtue of any parallel between singular and universal propositions, but 
rather for the following reason: just as the validity of Barbara and of Celarent 
depends on the logical properties of the term-connexion marked by ‘a’ and 
“e’, so the validity of the two argument forms I have given depends on the 
logical properties of the relation marked by ‘R’. (The dfirmative argument 
is valid inasmuch as ‘R’ marks a transitive relation; the negative argument is 
valid inasmuch as the relation is also symmetrical?) 

So the third guess finds Galen’s relational syllogisms behind our text. It 
may be objected that the two schemata which I have given are not formally 
valid, and that, according to the third guess, the text does not concern itself 
with moods but rather with ‘concrete’ arguments. Perhaps that is so”—but 
exactly the same can be said of Galen’s examples. It may also be objected that 
our text does not explicitly talk of relations or of ta 7pés Tu, and that Galen 
does not talk of wholly singular syllogisms. This is a serious objection. 
Nonetheless, the third guess is the best that I can do. I am too timid to 
speculate that relational syllogisms found their way into Christian texts 
thanks to the Theodotian heretics who used Galen’s logic in their biblical 
exegesis.”° 


Two Million More Moods 


Near the beginning of its formal development of the syllogistic our text makes 
the following declaration: 


51 A simple proof: 


1(1) xRy premiss 

2(2) not-yRz premiss 

3(3) xRz hypothesis 

3 (4) zRx 3, symmetry 
1,3(5) zRy 1, 4, transitivity 
1,3(6) yRz 5, symmetry 


1,2(7) not-zRx 1, 2, 3, 6 reductio 


52 But the notion of ‘formal’ validity is notoriously hard to capture: see Barnes (1990). 
53 On them see Eusebius, he. 5. 28. 13-14; cf. Walzer (1949: 75-86). 
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Such being the number of the syllogisms,“* Aristotle, for the sake of simplicity, takes 
up a single hexad of propositions—the one consisting of two unquantfied propos- 
itions and four quantified ones, with definite names—and illustrates the syllogisms by 
way of these, supposing that by way of them the others too will be made clear. (1. 28 
(p. 20. 11-15 H)) 


There is a comparable passage at the end of the discussion of syllogistic: 


If to these combinations you join those from the other hexads—not only those 
depending on subject and predicate but also those compounded from a third item 
co-predicated—and if you attach and count in those with modes and their mixtures, 
and if you are ready to put together those thousands of syllogisms...(1. 48 (p. 39. 
1-7 H)) 


then you will have brought your study of syllogisms to its completion. 

In 1. 24 our text computed the total number of types of categorical 
proposition. There is the basic hexad in which all the terms are simple names 
and verbs (‘Men walk’); then there are propositions with inddinite names 
(‘Not-men walk’); then those in which there is a third item co-predicated— 
these being simple (“Men are just’), or metathetic (“Men are not-just’), or 
privative (‘Men are unjust’). In addition, categorical propositions of any of 
these varieties may carry a modal operator (‘Necessarily...’, “Possibly ...’, 
...); and finally, every proposition must bear one of three tenses. The various 
permutations which these possibilities allow yield in all 576 types of categor- 
ical proposition.°> 1. 26-7 then compute the total number of combinations: 
576 x 576 = 331,776 (p. 18. 27-8 H)—a figure which must be multiplied by 
12, to take care of the modalities,° and then by 3 for the figures. The result is 
11,943,936 combinations (p. 19. 16-17 H), of which 2,433,552 are conclu- 
dent.°’ According to our text, Aristotle’s syllogistic, as he presents it inAPr, 
concerns itself with a mere six of the 576 types of proposition, and with a mere 
108 of the 12 million combinations. Aristotle therefore elaborates only a 
minute fragment of categorical syllogistic. 

The suggestion that Aristotle restricts himself, ‘for the sake of simplicity’, 
to six types of proposition is surprising—on several counts. First, our text 
plainly implies that Aristotle did not discuss modal syllogisms in 4 Pr. And 


4 Here, as often, ‘ovdoytopos’ means ‘syllogism in abstraction from perceptible matter’ or 
‘mood’. 

> Syrianus did not get past 144 (see Boethius, in In? 321. 20-323. 13), while Ammonius 
managed to arrive at thefigure of 3,024 (in Int 219. 19-21). Our text confesses that it omits certain 
further complications: p. 17. 21-8 H. 

5° ». 19. 7H: the modalities are already catered for in the 576 types of proposition: I suppose— 
the text is not clear on the point—that modality comes into the picture twice,first with reference 
to the modal status of the ‘matter’ of the proposition (thus e.g. ‘2+ 2 =4 has a necessary matter), 
and secondly with reference to the form of the proposition (thus e.g. ‘Necessarily 2+ 2 = 4 has a 
necessary form): see e.g. Alexander, in APr 27. 1-5; Ammonius, in Int 88. 18-28; Philoponus, in 
APr 43. 18-44. 1; John Italos, dialectica §§25, 31. 

57 ». 19. 20-1 H—but the total must be modfied in some unspecified ways to account for the 
vagaries of certain modal combinations. 
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this is bizarre. It is not in the least odd that our text does not discuss modal 
syllogistic—such an arcanum has no place in an elementary text>* The oddity 
lies in the implication that Aristotle was mum on the subject. For no one who 
had read the Analytics—or who had seen any ancient commentary on the 
work—could conceivably have thought that Aristotle had said nothing about 
modal syllogistic. It appears to follow that the author of our text had not read 
either Aristotle’s work or any commentary on it—a consequence which is 
awkward. I have no explanation worth recording. 

Secondly, the text plainly implies that an extension of the syllogistic to 
cover all 576 types of proposition is a simple enough task—or so at least 
I understand the remark that ‘the others too will be made clear’ by way of 
the basic syllogisms. Again, no one familiar with the Analytics, or with the 
commentatorial tradition, could have thought such a thing. Aristotle’s 
account of modal syllogisms is notoriously difficult, and evidently it does 
not depend on a simple transposition from the non-modal to the modal. 
The commentators show how the Peripatetic tradition was in a state of 
perplexity. 

Thirdly, our text plainly implies that the syllogistic expounded by Aristotle 
in APr—and taken over by itself in 1. 30-2—concerns only those combin- 
ations each of whose propositions consists of a simple name and a simple verb 
(plus determinators). ‘Every man runs’ but not ‘Every man is an animal’, nor 
‘Some man is unjust’, nor ‘No non-man is just’, nor ‘No non-man laughs’, 
... This is plainly false. Not only does Aristotle explicitly remark, in the later 
parts of APr, that the component propositions of syllogisms may have 
any degree of complexity,” but the illustrative examples in the formal expos- 
ition of the syllogistic are rarely of the simple ‘noun plus verb’ structure. 
Rather, they usually contain, at least implicitly, a copula or ‘third item co- 
predicated’. 

The same is true of our text itself. Not one of its illustrative examples 
contains a verb. The example of a syllogism in Barbara—typical for all the 
subsequent examples—is this: 


Substance to every animal 
Animal to every man 
Therefore: substance to every man” 


True, the example is expressed in telegraphese rather than in Greek, and there 
is nothing in it which answers to the copula. Nonetheless, the jargon expres- 
sions correspond to Greek sentences in which a third item is co-predicated: 
they do not correspond to Greek sentences of the structure ‘noun plus verb’. 
Here it appears that the author of our text has not merely not read 


58 But the text does say something about the modalities, and in particular about modal 
conversion: 1. 22 (p. 15. 12-14 H), 1. 36 (p. 28. 21-29. 4 H). 

» See esp. APr A 36-8. 

6 1, 30 (p. 21. 22-3 H)—already at 1. 25 (p. 18. 11-12 H); see above, n. 29. 
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his Aristotle—he has not looked at the text which he is in the course of 
writing. 

How, in any event, might you think that Aristotle’s syllogistic would need 
an extension in order to accommodate propositions outside the basic hexad? 
In order to accommodate, say, the proposition ‘Every man is unjust’? Here an 
exciting answer suggests itself: propositions of this sort have logical proper- 
ties which are not shared by all universal affirmative propositions. For 
example, from ‘Every man is unjust’ we may infer “No man is just’; and in 
general, from ‘AaB’ we may infer ‘AeB’S’ This formal inference is not 
recognized in basic syllogistic. An extension of syllogistic might come to 
display it—and might therefore open the way to some extra moods. Thus 
an extended syllogistic might acknowledge the validity of, say: 


AaB, BaC:: AeC 


which follows from Celarent together with the inference in question. 

This idea was to have a future, and perhaps it—or something like it—lies 
darkly behind our text. But nothing in basic syllogistic could be said to ‘make 
clear’ the validity of 


AaB, BaC:: AeC, 


which depends on a rule beyond its ken. If our author did have such moods in 
mind, he failed to see—or contrived to hide—their relation to what he took to 
be the basic moods of the syllogistic. 


Hypothetical Moods 


They occupy 1. 38. There are precisely six of them. They are said to be 
‘different from the syllogisms we have just described’ (p. 30. 16 H); but the 
first is ‘similar’ to a categorical mood. Our text does not trouble to explain 
what a hypothetical syllogism is°* A curious sentence which announces that 
such things contain five distinct features® clearly implies that every hypo- 
thetical syllogism contains a conditional proposition (p. 31. 26-32. 2 H)™ 


61 The equivalence between ‘AaB’ and ‘AeB’ is noted by Psellos: Philosophica minora 1. 15; 
earlier essays in the samefield include Apuleius, int 6 (p. 198. 7-17 M); Boethius, int syll cat 785A; 
and the thing goes back ultimately to Aristotle, int 19°32-20°15. 

° Normally—and roughly—a hypothetical syllogism is a syllogism at least one of whose 
premisses is a hypothetical proposition; and a proposition is hypothetical if it is of the form 
“f(P1, Po, ..., Pn)’—where each ‘P,’ is a proposition and ‘f’ is an n-placed sentential connector. 

® Cf. Boethius, hyp syll 2.1. 1: ‘some think that hypothetical syllogisms consist offive parts, 
others of three’; in his discussion of the controversy (§§1—6), Boethius refers to Ciceroin rhetoricis 
(Le. inv 1. 37. 67-39. 72; cf. Marius Victorinus,in Cic rhet | (pp. 102-4 Orelli) ), and I suppose that 
the issue derives from the rhetorical tradition. 

64 Bach such syllogism is declared to contain an antecedent and a consequent—and hence, by 
implication, a conditional proposition. Unless our author thinks that disjunctions and conjunc- 
tions also divide into antecedents and consequents? Blemmydes,epit log 36. 973BC, says that in 
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But this is true of only half the types of hypothetical syllogism which the text 
has just enumerated. Again, no explanation is affered of why there are only 
six kinds of hypothetical syllogism—and precisely these six kinds. There was 
no unanimity on the point in the Peripatetic tradition®° 

Modern scholarship tends to associate hypothetical syllogistic with the 
Stoics; but although the Stoics are mentioned in our text (p. 31. 28-9 H), it 
is only as the users of a variant terminology°° Hypothetical syllogistic is not 
presented as a Stoic annexe to a Peripatetic system—and in fact Peripatetic 
logic, since the time of Theophrastus, had always incorporated a treatment of 
hypothetical syllogisms.®’ The Peripatetics generally supposed that hypothet- 
ical syllogisms were in some fashion subordinate, or even reducible, to 
categorical syllogisms.°* The claim in our text that hypothetical syllogisms 
of the first type are ‘similar’ to categoricals perhaps hints at some sort of 
reduction. An obscure remark at the end of 1. 38 claims—traditionally and 
falsely—that the premisses of a hypothetical syllogism, when they are con- 
tested, are proved by way of categorical syllogisms*” and this, too, may be 
taken to hint at a thesis of reduction or subordination. But there is nothing 
explicit on the subject in our text. 

The five hypothetical moods which are not similar to categoricals are 
closely related to the five kinds of ‘indemonstrable’ argument which formed 
the basis of classical Stoic logic. These kinds are sometimes presented by way 
of the following schemata: 


(1) If P, Q; P::Q 
(2) If P, Q; Not-Q:: Not-P 
(3) Not-(both P and Q); P:: Not-Q 


the disjunctive proposition $éxa H Aptis €oTw 7 TEpiTTOs’, “S€xa’ is the antecedent and 
‘7 apTios €oTw 7 TepiT Tos’ the consequent. 


6° Alexander, for example, lists eight forms of hypothetical syllogism; but his extra hypothet- 
ical items concern such things as arguments based on ‘the more and the less’:in A Pr 389. 31-390. 
9 (= Theophrastus, 11 1x, in Fortenbaugh et al. (1994)). Some later texts recognize seven types of 
hypothetical syllogism: Martianus Capella, 4. 420; Marius Victorinus,apud Cassiodorus, inst 2. 
3. 13 [= Isidore, etym 2. 28. 23-6])—ultimately from Cicero, Top 13. 53-14. 57 (cf. Boethius, in 
Cic Top 5 (pp. 353-9 Orelli) ). See below, p. 118. Others acknowledge six: the Ammonian scholia 
(apud Ammonius, in APr XI 1—36)—one ‘wholly hypothetical’ syllogism and five ‘mixed’ (but 
very different from what is to be found in our text); cf. Philoponus,in APr 243. 11-246. 14. Some 
like five: [Ammonius], in APr 68.236 (corresponding, but not precisely, to items (1)—-(5) below— 
wholly hypothetical syllogisms being noted separately at 67. 29-30); Boethius (?),in APr 304. 5— 
19 Minio-Paluello (for the authorship see Minio-Paluello (1957: 95); (1962: Ixxix—-Ixxxviti); Shiel 
1982). Blemmydes, epit log 36, recognizes the same six syllogisms as our author, to whom in this 
chapter he is very close. (But he has not simply copied our text, and I imagine that he and our 
author depend on a common source.) 

°° Cf. e.g. [Ammonius], in APr 68. 4-14. 

°7 See Barnes (1985); Maroth (1989). 

68 The supposition is founded on Aristotle, APr A 23; see Barnes (1997); Barnes (1983: 286 n. 
3); Maroth (1989: 74-81). 

2 p. 32. 2-7 H: so too e.g. Alexander, in APr 262. 32-263. 25; Ammonius, in Int 3. 22-8; 

Philoponus, in APr 301. 2-5. 
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(4) Either P or Q; P:: Not-Q 
(5) Either P or Q; Not-P:: Q” 


The first two of our author’s pentad are indeed completely stoical’! The 
presentation of the other three is in one respect dfferent inasmuch as it is 
explicitly allowed that the conjunction and the disjunctions which they 
contain may have more than two members (p. 31. 15, 18, 21 H)/” Thus 
instead of (4) we have a mood which may be described as follows: 


Given a disjunction (with any number of disjuncts) and also any one of the 
disjuncts, infer the conjunction of the negations of each of the other 
disjuncts. (See p. 31. 17-21 H.) 


Schematically, and for the particular case of a triple disjunction, we might 
write: 


(4*) Either P or Q or R; P:: Not-Q and not-R? 


Disjunction in ancient logic is standardly taken to be ‘exclusive’; that is to 
say, a disjunction is true if and only if precisely one of its disjuncts is true. 
Hence (4*) is valid. 

There is thus no difficulty with the transformation of (4) into (4°)—or, 
more generally, with its extension to multiple disjunctions of any degree of 
complexity. For (5) the case is more complicated. The best generalization 
might be thought to be something like this: 


70 The schematic versions are unhistorical, and in the case of (3)-(5) they are inaccurate: e.g. if 
the fourth indemonstrable is to be presented schematically rather than metalogically (see above, 
n. 23), then it must be given by a pair of schemata: 


(4a) Either P or Q; P:: Not-Q 
(4b) Either P or Q; Q:: Not-P 


For a careful account see Bobzien (1996: 134-41). 

™ But the name of (2) is unusual: ‘this is also called conversion with contradiction 
(ody avribécer dvTLoT poy) inasmuch as we convert from animal to man but contradictorily’ 
(p. 31. 6-8 H). The same name is found in [Ammontus], in APr 68. 28, and in the Ammonian 
scholia, apud Ammonius, in APr XI. 8-13 (‘it is called the second hypothetical and, 
mapa Tots vewTépors, conversion with contradiction’). Earlier ‘conversion with contradiction’ 
describes either the operation of contraposition, which takes us from ‘If P, Q’ to ‘If not-Q, not-P’, 
or else the contrapositive itself (e.g. Alexander, in APr 29. 15-17; 46. 6-8). And this presumably 
explains the origin of the unusual nomenclature; for in fact [Ammonius] dfers us not (2) but 
rather 

(2*) If not-P, not-Q; Q:: P 
So too in Cicero, Top 13. 53, we find (2*) rather than (2); and also Martianus Capella, 4. 420. 
Boethius, in Cic Top 5 (p. 356 O), gives (2); and in his comment on Cicero’s text he explains that 
(2*) is a special case of (2) (p. 361 O). The Ammonian scholia give (2), and then dfer (2*) as 
another example of the same mood. Marius Victorinus apparently dfered (2): Cassiodorus, inst 
2. 3. 13 (cf. Isidore, etym 2. 28. 23). 

” So too e.g. Sextus, PH 2. 191; Galen, inst log 6. 6; Augustine, c Acad3. 13. 29; Philoponus, in 
APr 245. 23-4, 31-5; Blemmydes, epit log 36. 976D-977B. 

® This is not exact, for the reason given in n. 70 with reference to (4); and the same inexacti- 
tude will mark the following schemata. (And it is not at all easy to produce a perspicuous 
schematic representation of the generalization of (4).) If I nonetheless persist with schemata, 
that is because their disadvantages do not affect the points which I am concerned to bring out. 
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Given a disjunction (with any number of disjuncts) and also the negations 
of at least one but not all of the disjuncts, infer the disjunction of the 
remaining disjuncts (or, if only one disjunct remains, the remaining dis- 
junct). 


A schematic version of this, for the particular case of triple disjunctions, 
requires two schemata: 


(5*) Either P or Q or R; Not-P and not-Q:: R 
(5+) Either P or Q or R; Not-P:: Either Q or R. 


Each of these schemata is valid. Our text (p. 31. 21-6 H) dffers a generaliza- 
tion of (5*) and ignores (5+). It has, to be sure, precedents for so proceed- 
ing;’* but from a logical point of view the procedure is arbitrary. 

The case of (3) is more serious. The generalization of (3) might be thought 
to look like this: 


Given the negation of a conjunction (with any number of conjuncts) and 
also at least one but not all of the conjuncts, infer the negation of the 
conjunction of the remaining conjuncts (or, if only one conjunct remains, 
the negation of the remaining conjunct). 


For triple conjunctions consider the pair of schemata: 


(3*) Not-(P and Q and R); P and Q:: Not-R 
(3+) Not-(P and Q and R); P:: Not-(Q and R) 


Our text offers something different: 


The fourth mood is the one which, from a negated conjunction and the positing of one 
of the conjuncts, rejects the others (74 Aouad); e.g. 

It is not the case that the same thing is a man and a horse and an ox. 

But it is a man. 

Therefore: it is not the others. (p. 31. 13-17 H) 


In other words, for triple conjunctions it suggests neither (3°) nor (3+) but 
rather: 


(3%) Not-(P and Q and R); P:: Not-Q and not-R” 


And this is surely invalid. A conjunction is true if and only if each of its 
conjuncts is true. Hence the negation of a conjunction is true if and only if at 
least one of its conjuncts is false. Hence a proposition of the form 


Not-(P and Q and R) 


it e.g. Philoponus, in APr 245. 34-5; cf. Galen, inst log 6. 6. 

7 To be sure, the example rather suggests a schema from predicate logic, to wit: 

(3P) (Vx) — (Fx A Gx A Hx); Fa:: = Ga A = Ha 
Similarly with one of the two examples which illustrate (4°) and (5*). Are the examples merely 
careless? I doubt it—but the matter is too intricate to be broached here. 
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may be true when both ‘P’ and ‘Q’ are true. Hence from 
Not-(P and Q and R) 


together with ‘P’ we cannot validly infer ‘Not-Q’. 

The error is not peculiar to our author. In his Topics Cicero lists seven 
hypothetical moods.’° The first of the seven is (1) and the second is (2*); 
the fourth is (4), the fifth (5), the sixth (3). As for the third, it may be 
represented by 


(3C) Not-(P and not-Q); P:: Q.”” 


This is not identical with (3); but it is either a special case or else an immediate 
consequence of (3); and its presence in the list has, for that reason, been found 
odd.’* Finally, this is Cicero’s seventh mood: 


(7) Not-(P and Q); Not-P:: Q.” 
The mood is invalid: if both ‘P’ and ‘Q’ are false, then 
Not-(P and Q) 


1s true. 

Cicero does not explain why he takes (7) to be valid; but Boethius correctly 
observes that the mood may be accepted if ‘P’ and ‘Q’ are restricted to 
propositions which are jointly exclusive and mutually exhaustive. Hence it 
is tempting to guess that Cicero presupposed that a negated conjunction is 
true if and only if exactly one of its conjuncts is true®” in other words, that he 
took 


76 See above, n. 65. 

77 So at least Cicero’s example suggests; and so Martianus Capella, Marius Victorinus, and 
Boethius certainly understood the text. Cicero’s description of the inference, as the MSS present 
it, is this: 

When you negate certain conjuncts and assume one or several of them —x eis unum aut 


plura sumpseris] so that what is left is rejected, that is called the third type of argument. (op 
13. 54) 


That is, I suppose: 


Given a negated conjunction (with any number of conjuncts) and also all but one of the 
conjuncts, infer the negation of the remaining conjunct. 


This does not fit the example: excision of aut plura clears up the difficulty (but see Frede 1974: 
160-1). 

78 Boethius, in Cic Top 5 (pp. 356-7 O), replaces (3C) by 

(3B) Not-(if P, not-Q); P:: Q 
—which (pp. 364-5 O) he seems to take to be the correct interpretation of Cicero’s text. Marius 
Victorinus retains (3C) but replaces (6) by something which is not formally valid: Cassiodorus, 
inst 2. 3. 13 (cf. Isidore, etym 2. 28. 24). 

™® So the MSS; and the text is protected by the parallels in Martianus Capella, 4. 420, Marius 
Victorinus (Cassiodorus, inst 2. 3. 13; cf. Isidore, etym 2. 28. 25), and Boethius, in Cic Top 5 
(p. 359 O); see Frede 1974: 161-7 (who also refers to Philoponus,in APr 246. 5-16). 

8° Note that he calls his third type of argumentilla ex repugnantibus sententiis conclusio (Top 
14. 56). 
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Not-(P and Q and R and...) 
to be equivalent to: 
Exactly one of: P,Q, R,... 


Given such an equivalence, (7) is valid. Given such an equivalence—to return 
to our text—(3%) is valid. 

In our text, then, I suppose that (3%) is not a carelessness or a casual error: 
rather, it derives from a tradition which took a non-Stoic view of negated 
conjunctions, and which is represented for us in certain Latin logic texts. 
Perhaps the tradition itself depends on nothing more diverting than a simple 
carelessness, a trivial logical howler? I suspect not: rather, someone con- 
sidered various ordinary sentences of the sort “You can’t have an entre 
and a dessert with this menu, you know’; and he decided that such negated 
conjunctions were true when exactly one of the conjuncts was true. Not an 
implausible decision—but discussion would lead to distant and deepish 
waters. 


The five Stoic indemonstrables do not constitute the sum of their hypothetical 
syllogistic. On the contrary, in calling the five moods ‘indemonstrable’ 
the Stoics suggest—what they also roundly afirm—that there are many 
other demonstrable syllogisms. (Indeed, infinitely many.) Why does our 
text limit itself to its versions of the five indemonstrables, suggesting that 
they (together with one further item) constitute the whole of hypothetical 
syllogistic? Perhaps our author thought it enough to list the moods of 
the indemonstrables: inasmuch as all other hypothetical moods can be de- 
rived from them, he has, in listing them, potentially encompassed all possible 
hypothetical moods. But in that case why did he not do the same thing 
with categoricals? Why, that is to say, did he not content himself with giving 
the indemonstrables of the first figure? (Or, come to that, Barbara and 
Celarent?) 
Categorical syllogistic recognizes compound inferences. For example, 


AaB, BaC, CaD:: AaD 


is a valid mood.*' But compound categoricals—as their name suggests—were 
construed as abbreviated strings of simple syllogisms. My example is an 
abbreviation of a pair of Barbaras, which you might write thus: 


AaB, BaC:: AaC, CaD:: AaD 
If a Peripatetic logician affirms that there are precisely n valid categorical 


moods, he means that there are n simple categorical moods: the compound 


81 For compound categorical syllogisms see the Ammonian scholia,apud Ammonius, in APr 
IX. 41-X. 28; [Ammonius], in APr 65. 29-31; Blemmydes, epit log 31. 933B. For compound 
hypotheticals: the Ammonian scholia, apud Ammonius, in APr XI. 37—XII. 3. 
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moods, infinite in number, do not count, they are not conceived of as 
additions to the logical repertoire. 

Perhaps the Peripatetics took a similar view with regard to the hypothetical 
syllogisms. There are n simple moods. Any other valid moods are compound. 
For example, 


If P, Q; Either R or P; Not-R:: Q 
is an abbreviated version of: 
Either R or P; Not-R:: P; If P, Q:: Q 


Hence the limitation to five hypotheticals. 

Or rather, to six—for there is also thefirst of the hypotheticals mentioned 
in our text, the one which is not a version of a Stoic indemonstrable but is 
‘similar’ to a categorical. 


First, let us introduce the syllogism similar to the categoricals: 

If God is just, there are courts of justice in the hereafter 

If there are courts of justice in the hereafter, souls are immortal 

If God is just, souls therefore are immortaf” 
This appears in the first combination of the first figure of the categorical syllogisms, 
differing only in being hypothetical, as I have said. If the problem in question is 
negative, it will be established hypothetically either through thefirst figure or through 
the others. (p. 30. 20-8 H) 


The example is a case of what the Peripatetics called a ‘wholly hypothetical 
syllogism’ 8? 

Wherein lies the similarity between such syllogisms and categorical syllo- 
gisms?** Most presentations of wholly hypothetical syllogistic operate with 


telegraphic examples, of which the following is typical: 


If man, then animal 
If animal, then substance 


Therefore: if man, then substance®° 


You might be prepared to accept the following schema as the pertinent 
logical form of the argument: 


If Fx, Gx; If Gx, Hx:: If Fx, Hx; 


and you might be tempted to say of the schema that it is nothing other than 
Barbara in hypothetical dress. For “If Fx, Gx’ is best construed universally, so 
that ‘If man, then animal’ amounts to ‘Anything is, if a man, then an animal’; 


Similar examples in Philoponus, in A Pr 243. 25-32. 

83 See Barnes (1983); Ierodiakonou (1990)—who discusses our text at 140-1. 
[Ammonius], in APr 68. 15-23, which also talks of such similarities, does not help. 
e.g. Alexander, in APr 326. 23-5—-see Barnes (1983: 289-95); Ebert (1991: 17 n. 16). 
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and that—according to some ancient logicians—is tantamount to the cat- 
egorical sentence ‘Every man is an animal’®° In general, ‘If Bx, Ax’ is 
equivalent to—if not synonymous with—‘AaB’. Wholly hypothetical syllo- 
gisms—of this particular sort—are ‘similar to’ categorical syllogisms inas- 
much as they are lightly disguised instances of the categorical mood Barbara. 

This conclusion is pleasingly close to the claim made in our text. But it 
cannot be correct. The example given in the tex” has the form: 


If P, Q; If Q, R:: If P, R. 
It does not have the form 
If Fx, Gx; If Gx, Hx:: If Fx, Hx. 


Thus the alleged equivalence between ‘If Bx, Ax’ and ‘AaB’ cannot be the 
explanation of the similarity which our text claims to hold between wholly 
hypothetical syllogisms and categoricals. 

A second attempt to unearth the similarity calls on Theophrastus. Alexan- 
der reports that Theophrastus had examined wholly hypothetical syllogisms, 
and that he had established certain analogies between conditional propos- 
itions and categorical propositions®* 


Being a consequent or apodosis is analogous to being predicated, and being antece- 
dent to being subject—for in a way it is subject for what is inferred from it. (Alexander, 
in APr 326. 31-2) 


‘AaB’ sets down B and says A of it. ‘If P, Q’ sets down P and says Q on its 
basis. Aristotle had allowed himself the locution ‘A follows B’ as an expres- 
sion of universal affirmative propositions:*’ just as ‘AaB’ says that A follows 
B, so (and more obviously) ‘If P, Q’ says that Q follows P. The schema 


If P, Q; If Q, R:: If P, R 
is similar to Barbara 
AaB, BaC:: AaC 


inasmuch as ‘If P, Q’ is analogous to ‘BaC’, ‘If Q, R’ to ‘AaB’, and ‘If P, R’ to 
“AaC’. So Theophrastus; and it is reasonable to conclude that our author 
works in the Theophrastan tradition. 

Thus one sort of wholly hypothetical syllogism is similar to Barbara. A 
second sort is then described: ‘If the problem in question is negative, it will be 
established hypothetically either through the first figure or through the 
others’. What does it mean to say that ‘the problem in question is negative’? 


86 See e.g. Galen, simp med temp 11. 499 K; Boethius, hyp syll 1. 1. 6. 

87 Compare the example in the Ammonian scholia, apud Ammonius, in APr XI. 2-3; cf. 
Boethius, Ayp syll 1. 3.5. 

88 in APr 325. 31-328. 7 (see Theophrastus, 1138, in Fortenbaugh et al. (1994) ); cf. Philopo- 
nus, in APr 302. 6-23 (= Theophrastus, 113c, in Fortenbaugh et al. (1994) ); see Barnes (1983). 

8° See below, p. 131. 
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A ‘problem (z7p6BAnpay’ is, on Aristotle’s definition, a question of the form: 
Is it the case that P or not? And syllogisms were construed as answers to 
problems—that is to say, you solve the ‘problem’ byfinding an appropriate 
syllogism the conclusion of which is either ‘P’ or ‘Not-P’?° Hence the word 
‘problem’ came to be used as a general designation for the conclusion of a 
syllogism. We might therefore imagine that the ‘problem’ in the illustrative 
example is: 


If God is just, souls therefore are immortal; 
and we might then guess that an example of a negative problem might be: 
It is not the case that if God is just, souls therefore are immortal. 


But it is evident that the ‘problem’ in the example is not the conditional 
proposition but rather its consequent, ‘Souls are immortal’. Note the position 
of ‘dpa’ in the last line: e¢ 6 Oeds Sikatos, a0dvaTor apa at pvyai (p. 30. 
23 H). This clearly suggests that the ‘real’ conclusion of the argument—and 
hence the substance of the problem—is ‘Souls are immortal’. The underlying 
idea is this: the conclusion of a wholly hypothetical argument is not a 
conditional proposition, it is not ‘If P, R’. Rather, the conclusion is the 
consequent of the conditional proposition, ‘R’. The last line of the wholly 
hypothetical argument presents the conclusion, but presents it hypothetic- 
ally. The argument is not taken to establish that if P, then R: it is taken to 
establish that R—on the hypothesis that P?! 

A negative problem will then be something of the form ‘Not-R’; for 
example: “Souls are not immortal’ and the conclusion—the last line—of a 
negative wholly hypothetical argument will therefore have the form: 


If P, not-R 


Given that ‘If P, Q’ is analogous to ‘AaB’, presumably ‘If P, not-Q’ will be 
analogous to ‘AeB’. And corresponding to Celarent we shallfind the wholly 
hypothetical schema: 


If P, Q; If Q, not-R:: If P, not-R. 


Two other categorical moods conclude to propositions of the form ‘AeC’, 
namely Cesare 


BeA, BaC:: AeC 
and Camestres 
BaA, BeC:: AeC. 


°° For ‘apoPAnue’ see also 1. 39 (p. 32. 12 H), below, p. 130. 

°! The same idea is found in Alexander: in APr 265. 15-17; 326. 12-17; Philoponus,in APr 243. 
32-6; 244. 16-21; cf. Boethius (?),in APr 320. 7-16 M-P = Theophrastus, 113D, in Fortenbaugh 
et al. (1994) ): Alexander et plurimus chorus philosophorum nec syllogismos huiusmodi contendunt: 
nil enim nisi consequentiam eos aiunt ostendere (320. 14-16). See Barnes (1983: 307-9). 
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Corresponding to them we may invent the schemata 
If P, Q; If R, not-Q:: If P, not-R 

and 
If P, not-Q; If R, Q:: If P, not-R, 


each of which is valid. 

No doubt our text has these three negative schemata in mind. But it 
actually says that a negative problem ‘will be established hypothetically either 
through the first figure or through the others’;”” and ‘the others’ must refer to 
the second and the third figures. Yet no third figure mood yields a universal 
negative conclusion. Our author has blundered—but it is perhaps no more 
than a careless slip. 

Our text explicitly takes wholly hypothetical syllogisms to constitute a 
single type of syllogism; yet Barbara, Celarent, Cesare, and Camestres are 
four distinct categorical moods: why not embrace four distinct wholly hypo- 
thetical moods? To be sure, the hypothetical companion of Celarent might be 
regarded as a special case of the hypothetical companion of Barbara; but the 
same is not true of the other two negative moods?* More generally, our text 
offers no hint that wholly hypothetical syllogisms had once been elaborated 
in a systematic fashion. 


Non-Concludent Combinations 


Our text works with a hexad of categorical propositions, and it dfirms that 
the six varieties of categorical proposition allow the construction of thirty-six 
combinations, thus: 


aa ae al ao au ay 
ee ea el €O eu ey 
ii la ie io iu iy 
00 0a O€ 01 OU OY 
uu ua ue Ul UO uy 


yy ya ye yi yo yu 


°? Theophrastus invented three hypothetical figures corresponding to the three categorical 
figures. Yet we should not be tempted to think that our text refers to the hypotheticalfigures: to 
change reference without warning and in the space of three lines would be unpardonable; and the 
text clearly supposes that affirmative problems can be proved only in the first figure—which is 
false of the hypothetical figures. 

°3 Blemmydes, epit log 36. 977D-979A (cf. Philoponus, in APr 243. 13-15), recognizes four 
types of wholly hypothetical mood, inasmuch as the conclusion of such a syllogism may have any 
of the four forms ‘If P, Q’, ‘If P, not-Q’, ‘If not-P, Q’, and ‘If not-P, not-Q’. 

4 Contrast e.g. Boethius, hyp syll 2.9. 1-3. 6. 4. 
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The calculation presupposes that an ea pairing, say, is distinct from an ae 
pairing. The pairing which yields Cesare is 


{BeA, BaC}. 
The pairing which yields Camestres is 
{BaA, BeC}. 


And these two sets are supposedly distinct. Most, but not all, ancient ac- 
counts of the syllogistic took this line. It is not immediately evident how the 
two pairings were thought to be distinguished. This does not concern me 
here. But I venture to add that the orthodox line does not imply that 
combinations are ordered pairings: the pairing for Cesare is 


{BeA, BaC}, 
not 
<BeA, BaC>. 


There is no such thing as ‘the first premiss’ of a syllogism.”° 

However that may be, our text informs us which combinations in each 
figure are concludent, and then affirms that all the rest are non-concludent. It 
offers no systematic proofs for the concludence of concludent combinations 
or for the non-concludence of non-concludent combinations. But it dfers a 
sketch of the ways in which concludence may be proved, and it passes some 
remarks on the manner of proving non-concludence. I shall say something 
about the latter remarks—and first it is worth saying what a proof of non- 
concludence ought to establish. 

To say that a combination is non-concludent is not to say that nothing can 
be deduced from it: trivially, from any combination an irfinite number of 
propositions can be deduced. Rather, a combination is non-concludent if and 
only if it is not concludent; and a combination is concludent if and only if it 
entails a categorical proposition the two terms of which are identical with 
the two extreme terms of the combination. For example, a combination of the 
type ae in the first figure is concludent if and only if at least one of 
the following twelve schemata is a valid mood: 


(1) AaB, BeC:: AaC 
(2) AaB, BeC:: AeC 
(3) AaB, BeC:: AiC 
(4) AaB, BeC:: AoC 
(5) AaB, BeC:: AuC 
(6) AaB, BeC:: AyC 


°° See Barnes (1997a: 121-5). 
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(7) AaB, BeC:: CaA 
(8) AaB, BeC:: CeA 
(9) AaB, BeC:: CiA 
(10) AaB, BeC:: CoA 
(11) AaB, BeC:: CuA 
(12) AaB, BeC:: CyA 


Consequently, the combination is non-concludent if and only if each of the 
twelve schemata is invalid. 

To prove non-concludence, then, we shall apparently need to produce no 
fewer than twelve distinct demonstrations, one for each schema. Aristotle 
made the task lighter for himself: in APr A 4-6 he restricts his attention to six 
of the twelve schemata; and he supposes that thefirst figure combination ae is 
concludent if and only if at least one of schemata (1)-(6) is valid. Moreover, 
he saw that the task could be made lighter still. Given the equivalences 
between ‘AiB’ and ‘AuB’ and between ‘AoB’ and ‘AyB’, (5) is invalid if and 
only if (3) is invalid, and (6) is invalid if and only if (4) 1s invalid. And given 
the rules of subalternation, if (3) is invalid then (1) is invalid, and if (4) is 
invalid then (2) is invalid. Hence if we can show that (3) and (4) are invalid, 
the invalidity of all six schemata will have been demonstrated. 

How might the invalidity of, say, (3), be proved? In several ways. One of 
them—the way which Aristotle himself trod—telies on the production of 
counterexamples. If (3) is valid, then any triad of terms whatever has the 
following property: if, when the terms are substituted for ‘A’, “B’, and ‘C’ in 
the premisses of the mood, two truths result, then when the appropriate two 
terms are substituted for ‘A’ and ‘C’ in the conclusion of the mood a truth 
results. Hence (3) is invalid if there is at least one triad of concrete terms—say 
*X’, ‘Y’, ‘Z’—such that ‘XaY’ and ‘YeZ’ are both true and ‘XiZ’ is false; or, 
equivalently, if there is at least one triad such that all of 


XaY, YeZ, XeZ 


are true. 

How might we show that there is such a triad? By producing one—for 
example, the triad ‘Animal’, ‘Man’, ‘Inanimate’. The following three propos- 
itions are all true: 


Animal holds of every man 
Man holds of nothing inanimate 
Animal holds of nothing inanimate 


Hence not all concrete triads which make ‘AaB’ and ‘BeC’ true also make 
‘“AiC’ true. Hence (3) is not valid. 

The invalidity of (4) can be shown in the same way—say by means of the 
triad ‘Substance’, ‘Animal’, ‘Inanimate’. 
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Hence—or so Aristotle concludes’°—the combination in question is non- 
concludent.”’ 

So much for what must be done, and for one way of doing it. Here is the 
passage in which our text remarks on proofs of non-concludence in thefirst 
figure: 


All the combinations apart from these are non-concludent. They are called non- 
concludent because they infer to contrary and incompatible conclusions. So—to 
take as a single example the second combination of thefirst hexad in this first figure— 


Substance to every animal 
Animal to no inanimate 
Therefore: substance to every inanimate 


And again, for the same combination: 


Animal to every man 
Man to no inanimate 
Therefore: animal to no inanimate 


Observe how, for the same combination and the same quality and quantity, contrary 
conclusions have been inferred. (1. 30 (p. 22, 14-22 H)Y® 


°° Had he considered all twelve schemata, he would have come to a diferent conclusion; for 
schema (10) is a valid mood—tt is the mood called Fapesmo. Here is a proof: 


1(1) AaB premiss 

2(2) BeC premiss 

3(3) not-CoA hypothesis 

3(4) CaA 3, square of opposition 
1,3(5) CaB 1, 4 Barbara 
1,3(6) not-CoB 5, square of opposition 

2(7) CeB 2, conversion 

2 (8) CoB 7, subalternation 


1,2(9) CoA 1, 2, 3, 6, 8 reductio 
°7 Here is Aristotle’s version of the proof: 


If the first follows each of the middle and the middle holds of none of the last, then there will not 
be a syllogism of the extremes; for nothing necessary results by virtue of the fact that this is so. 


That is, the combination {AaB, BeC} is non-concludent insofar as there is no valid mood of the 
form ‘AaB, BeC:: AxC’. 


For it is possible for the first to hold of each of the last and of none of it, so that neither the 
particular nor the universal is necessary. 


That is, possibly (AaB and BeC and AaC), so that ‘AaB, BeC:: AoC’ is not valid (and hence ‘AaB, 
BeC:: AeC’ is not valid either); and possibly(AaB and BeC and AeC), so that ‘AaB, BeC:: AiC’ is 
not valid (and hence ‘AaB, BeC:: AaC’ is not valid either). 


And if nothing is necessary, there will not be a syllogism by way of these items. Terms for 
holding of each: Animal, Man, Horse. Of none: Animal, Man, Stone. (Pr 26*2-9) 


This is Aristotle’s most elaborate exposition of a proof of non-concludence. It is nothing if not 
concise, and it has often been misunderstood. On Aristotle’s method see Patzig (1968: 168-92); 
Lear (1980: 54-75); Thom (1981: 56-64). 

°8 Cf. 1. 31 (p. 23. 19-25 H), on the second figure, and 1. 32 (p. 25. 14-26 H), on the third. In 
the case of the second figure the text simply gives us two triads of true propositions and leaves us 
to decide what to make of them. In the case of the thirdfigure there are two triads, and then the 
statement that, in the case of all the non-concludent combinations, an appropriate choice of 
terms will show that ‘they do not always infer to the same conclusions’. Note also the scholium 
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These remarks have some affinity with the Aristotelian method which I have 
just sketched; but they do not reproduce that method, and the method which 
they describe is doubly bizarre. First, the reason for denying that a combin- 
ation is concludent is precisely the fact that certain propositions of the form 
‘AxC’ can be inferred from it. Secondly, the conclusions which our text 
invites us to draw quite evidently do not follow from the premisses which it 
offers us. 
It is worth citing a second passage. After a description of Darapti, 


AaB, CaB:: AiC 
we find this: 


Sometimes ‘to every’ is also concluded, the terms or the matter being responsible and 
not the combination nor the structure of the syllogism—for in that case ‘to every’ 
would always be inferred. E.g. 

Substance to every man 

Animal to every man 

Therefore: substance to every animal. (1. 32 (p. 24. 1-5 H)) 


The pseudo-mood Darapta— 
AaB, CaB:: AaC 


—is not valid. It is not valid because you cannot always infer a universal 
affirmative conclusion from premisses of that form. But sometimes a univer- 
sal affirmative conclusion can be inferred; and in such cases it is the ‘matter’ 
of the particular concrete argument, or the particular concrete propositions 
which are its premisses, which account for the validity?” 

The connexion between this passage and the proofs of non-concludence is 
plain;!”° and the passage shares one of the oddities of the proofs—for it 
approves an argument which is evidently invalid. Given 


Substance to every man 
and 
Animal to every man, 
you may not infer 
Substance to every animal, 
even though this third proposition is also true. 
(p. 130. 18-21 H—virtually identical with Philoponus, in APr 34. 7-10): ‘The word “rv” [in 


Aristotle’s definition of the syllogism] is taken for ‘“‘the conclusion which is inferred ought to be a 
single determined item” —1t is there to distinguish syllogisms from non-concludent combinations 


209 


[here called “ou¢vyiau’’] which conclude both to “to every” and also to “to no”’. 


°°? On matter and form in ancient logic see Barnes (1990: 39-65); Flannery (1995: 109-45). 
100 The connexion is explicitly noted at p. 25. 19-26 H. 
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In order to prove the non-concludence of thefirst figure combination in ae, 
the text purports to produce a triad of concrete terms such that the concrete 
argument 


XaY, YeZ:: XaZ 
is valid; and a second concrete triad such that 
X*aY*, Y*eZ*:: X*eZ* 


is valid. Although the text fails to produce such triads, we may still ask why 
such things—were they to be found—should be thought to prove non- 
concludence. The underlying idea is surely this: the first argument shows 
that arguments of the form (4) are not always valid, and the second argument 
shows that arguments of the form (3) are not always valid. Hence the 
schemata (4) and (3) are not valid moods. Hence the combination is non- 
concludent. 

Both Aristotle’s method and the method indicated by our text hunt for 
pairs of triads. But the methods differ in this respect: Aristotle requires triads 
of terms which make certain triads of propositions true; our text requires 
triads of terms which make certain arguments valid. 

Our text is not innovative. On the contrary, the method which it patronizes 
is found in Alexander, and then in most later Peripatetic texts which deal with 
non-concludence.!”! It is, in short, the orthodox method of the late Peripa- 
tos!°*where it began life as an interpretation of Aristotle. It is a false 
interpretation of Aristotle. Moreover, it is a method which is invariably 
bungled in its application inasmuch as we are urged to accept arguments 
which are invalid.!°* None the less, the method need not be considered as an 
interpretation of Aristotle (nor does our text dfer it as such); and even if its 
applications are bungled, the method might itself be acceptable. 

At the heart of the method there lies a certain thesis, never explicit but 
clearly implicit in our texts. It is this: 


If propositions of the form P and Q sometimes entail a proposition of the 
form R, then the schema 

P, Q:: Not-R 
is not a valid mood. 


101 See e.g. Alexander, in APr 52. 22-4 (‘combinations which change and are reshaped along 
with their matter and have different and conflicting conclusions at different times are non- 
concludent and unreliable’); cf. 55. 21-32; 57. 3-4; 61. 18-20; Philoponus,in APr 34. 7-10; 75. 
3-7 , 25-30; 76. 6-20; 80. 25-81. 21; [Ammonius], in APr 48. 40-49. 6; 62. 12-14—see Patzig 
(1968: 171-2); Barnes (1990: 58-62); Barneset al. (1991: 12-14, which the present pages amplify 
and correct); Flannery (1995: 136-42). 

102 But perhaps not the only method. Thus Apuleius holds that a combination is 
non-concludent ‘because it can infer a falsity from truths’ @ut 14 (p. 215. 6-7 M); cf. 8 (p. 203. 
5-6 M)). Or is Apuleius merely proposing the orthodox method in a confused manner? 

103 ‘The two points are connected: the applications are bungled because they use Aristotle’s 
triads, or triads closely modelled on them. 
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The thesis has a certain plausibility. But it is false. It is worth showing that it 
is false—and first it is worth showing that one seductive objection to it is itself 
false. 

The seductive objection suggests that the antecedent of the thesis can never 
be given a true instantiation; for it makes no sense to suppose that propos- 
itions of a given form might sometimes entail a certain form of proposition 
and sometimes not entail one. Entailment, after all, is an all or nothing dfair: 
items do not ‘sometimes’ entail other items. 

The objection is false. Consider again the schema 


AaB, BeC:: AeC. 


The schema is not a valid mood—that has already been demonstrated. But 
now take the concrete triad of terms ‘Man’, ‘Man’, and ‘Stone’; and construct 
the argument: 


MaM, MeS:: MeS. 


That argument is an instance of the invalid schema. It is also—and trivially— 
a valid argument. (It is not a syllogism, you will say. True—tt does not satisfy 
the conditions laid down by Aristotle in his ddinition of the syllogism. But no 
matter. The question is not: Is the argument an Aristotelian syllogism? 
But rather: Is the argument valid?) An invalid schema may have instances 
which are formally valid deductions; and the seductive objection is false!" 

There is a true objection. As terms take ‘Man’, ‘Man’, and ‘Greek’. 


Consider the argument: 
MeM, MaG:: MaG 


This argument is evidently and trivially valid. Now the argument is an 
instance of the schema 


AeB, BaC:: AaC. 


Hence arguments which instantiate this schema are sometimes valid. But 
then, if we accept the thesis which lies at the heart of the late Peripatetic 
method, we shall be obliged to reject the schema 


AeB, BaC:: AoC 
—and a fortiori the schema 
AeB, BaC:: AeC. 


But the first of these schemata is Celaront and the second Celarent. Thus the 
thesis at the heart of the orthodox method is false, and the method itself is to 
be rejected. 


104 The schema 
P,Q::R 
is not a valid mood. Every valid syllogism is an instance of the schema... 
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The Colophon of Philosophy 


1. 39-48 contains a continuous argument. It is the most technically sophisti- 
cated part of the treatise; it is presented as the summit or culmination—the 
KoAoéwv—of the study; and it purveys a ‘remarkable method’ which rests on 
‘a genuinely profound and most scientific consideration’. It is evidently the 
most important part of the Chapter in its author’s eyes. 


So that we may have a ready supply dzropia) of premisses for any disputed problem 
which is put forward, a remarkable method has been discovered: by way of it we have 
a ready supply of premisses and thus can demonstrate by way of a conclusion the 
communality or the alienation of the terms in the problem. He hands this method 
down by way of a certain consideration. .. (1. 39 (p. 32. 10-15 H)) 


‘He hands down’—who does? Aristotle, although our text does not say so; 
and the ultimate source of the discussion in 1. 39-48 is 4 Pr A 27-8,'° where 
Aristotle explains ‘how we shall have a ready supply €d7opyooper) of 
syllogisms in relation to whatever may be posited’ (4320-1). That is to say, 
the colophon of philosophy is what the Middle Ages later pictured as thepons 
asinorum.'°° 

The method or pé8080s is apparently distinguished from the consideration 
or dewpna; and at p. 32. 18 H the text announces: ‘This is the ewpnua’. 
Since there is nothing answering to a theorem in the following lines, I take the 
word ‘dewpya’ in a relaxed sense—a certain heuristic method is to be based 
on certain logical considerations. It is dfficult to say where the account of the 
dewpna ends and the account of the method begins. Indeed, I incline to 
think that there is no exposition of the method itself: we get thedewpyuwa and 
are left to deduce the method for ourselves. 

However that may be, the method must sound like a piece of hocus-pocus. 
How could any method help me to solve every problem, to prove every 
provable truth?!” To be sure the method is less audacious thanfirst appears. 
Every problem is said to be ‘contained in two terms’; and every solution to a 
problem consists of a syllogism, the conclusion of which is an appropriate 
proposition of the form “AxC’: 


Since each problem in dispute is contained in two terms, we need another term to 
mediate and either to connect the extremes to one another or else to separate and 
dissever them. (1. 39 (p. 32. 18-21 H)) 


105 Which Alexander, in APr 290. 16-18, and Philoponus, in APr 270. 10, 273. 21, explicitly 
characterize as a 1€0080s. 

106 The diagram—or at any rate, a diagram—was used by Alexander (n APr 301. 10—but it is 
not preserved in our MSS of the commentary), and by Philoponus (n APr 274. 7—with a 
diagram in the MSS); and it is found in many MSS of A Pr itself (Minio-Paluello 1957: 97 n. 7). 
See e.g. Thom (1981: 73-5). 

107 ‘The method is presented as a method of proof: cf. p. 32. 14H (Grrode(xvupev’); APr 43°38, 
P11 (cf. 43°21-2: ras wept €xacrov dpyds). But Aristotle’s method, in virtue of the division 
which he makes in the lists of terms (see below, p. 131), will enable us to supply both demonstra- 
tive and non-demonstrative syllogisms: see 43°9-11; Philoponus, in APr 280. 11-27. 
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The question is, how do wefind such a middle term? And the method answers 
the question. If the question is sensibly less daunting than itsfirst expression 
suggested,!°° it is none the less daunting enough—how could any method be 
devised to answer it? Surely each science will have its own methods? 

The #ewpra on which the method is based is complex; and the exposition 
in our elementary text is (or so I have found) more difficult to follow than 
Aristotle’s original version. 

We start with a problem, the terms of which will be designated ‘A’ and ‘E’. 
(This is the first time in our text that schematic letters have been used: they are 
not explained.) And we construct—or discover—six sets of terms, H’A and 
ZH@, thice of them associated with A and three with E (1. 39 (p. 32. 21-6 
H)). 


For the middle term has three qualities in relation to each of the two extremes: either 
the middle is one of the terms which follows them, i.e. one of the more universal terms, 
or it is one of those which they follow!?° i.e. one of the more particular terms, or it is 
one of the alien terms. (p. 32. 26-33. 1 H) 


B, I’, and A terms associate with A; Z, H and® terms with E. X is a B-term if 
it ‘follows’ or is ‘more universal than’ A. In Peripatetic jargon, “X follows Y’ 
normally means ‘XaY’.!'! But from ‘XaY’ it does not follow that X is more 
universal than Y; for ‘“KaY’ is compatible with “YaX’, in which case the two 
terms are equally universal. X is more universal than Y if it holds of every Y 
and also of some non-Y. Hence X is a B-term if XaA and also AoX. Similarly, 
X is a Z-term if XaE and EoxX. If X is aI-term, it is ‘more particular’ than A; 
that is to say, X is al -term if AaX and also XoA. And X is an H-term if EaX 
and XoE. As for ‘alien’ terms, it emerges that X is aA-term if XeA and X isa 
@-term if XeE. 

It is evident that the three ‘qualities’ do not exhaust the relations in which 
the middle term may stand to the extremes. (Although the run of the text may 
suggest exhaustivity, there is no explicit claim to this dfect—and the word 
‘rwas at p. 32. 26 H perhaps insinuates non-exhaustivity.) Why, for 
example, not construct sets of terms such that XiA or XiE? On this point 
our text is at one with Aristotle, who remarks that ‘we should not select terms 
which follow some, but rather those which follow all the object’ (Pr 43° 
11-12).'!? None the less, our text is at once more generous and more sparing 
than Aristotle. The touches of generosity are harmless!!* but the omission of 


108 Not, to be sure, in Aristotle’s view; for he has already purportedly shown that every proof 
must take such a form (4Pr A 23). See Barnes (1997b). 

109 Cf. APr 44*11-17—at p. 32. 22 H ‘4 diddc0dos" designates Aristotle. 

110 Omitting ‘év’ before ‘oés’ at p. 32. 28: cf. p. 33. 3, 5, 14, 18, 25. 

Ml See e.g. Aristotle, APr 43°3; 44°13; Alexander, in A Pr 55. 10-11; 294. 1-2 (with reference to 
433): see above, p. 121. 

12 Nor need we select terms such that AeX and EeX, for ‘the negative converts’ 4Pr 
43°5-6)—i.e. such terms are identical with A-terms and ©-terms. 

113 6 9. our text will require ‘substance’ to appear among the B-terms for ‘animal’ and also 
among the B-terms for ‘man’: according to Aristotle, if X is a B-term for Y and YaZ, then X 
should not appear among the B-terms for Z (4 Pr 43°22-6). 
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certain types of term which Aristotle includes is another matter—an elemen- 
tary treatise may perhaps suppress the rdinement which calls for sets of 
Ws mt TO Todd predicates (A Pr 43°32-6); but it is strange—and potentially 
disastrous—to exclude co-extensive terms.'!4 

Having constructed the six sets of terms, consider next those terms which 
are found both in one of the sets associated with A and in one of the sets 
associated with E.'!° Our text gives the impression that, for any A and any E, 
there will always be at least one such term. In any event, the dewpynya 
implicitly limits itself to pairs of terms, A and E, for which that holds 
true.!!® Any such common term must fall into one of nine classes: either it 
is both a B-term and a Z-term—either, as the text puts it, it is a BZ term, or it 
isalZ term, or a AZ, or a BH, or aI‘'H, or a AH, ora BO, oral O, ora AO. 
The text develops an illustrative example of aH term; and it then goes 
through, in schematic fashion, each of the nine classes in the order in which I 
have listed them.!!” 

The dewpnca is most easily presented by way of an example. Suppose that 
the problem is this: What is the connexion between pipe-smoking and dfabil- 
ity, between being a pipe-smoker and being affable? In other words, for what x 
do we have it that PxA? We consult the pertinent sets of terms for P and A; and 
we find that the term ‘contented’ appears both as a B-term and as an H-term. 
What next? Well, in this particular case, you might well imagine the following 
response: ‘Since C is a B-term, CaP and PoC, and since C is also an H-term, 


4 Aristotle explicitly requires us to list ’Sca (APr 43> 3, 26 9), which our text implicitly 
excludes. Here APr distinguishes between 6 Optopot, idva and 60a émera To mpaypare (43°2— 
4), so that you might reasonably infer that, in this context at least,ooa €7rerat are always taken 
to be KabodKerepa. Now when in A 28 the 6ewpnca is developed, Aristotle speaks exclusively 
of 6 000. émerau: a reader might naturally suppose that doa ézerau here are the same items as 
60a €rerau at 4352-4; and so he might conclude that the dewpynua applies only to 
KasoAuKarepa terms. Thus Alexander, in APr 306. 24-307. 7, takes APr 44°38—°5 to restrict 
the sets of terms to kafoAuKwrepa. Later, at 309. 11-35, he rightly concludes that the sets will 
contain co-extensional terms as well as xabouxdrepa (something he had already stated plainly 
enough at 295. 1-3). None the less, he still gives a certain preference toxadoAckwrepa inasmuch 
as, according to him, the method requires us to lookfirst for kaboAvuKwTepa and to take in co- 
extensional terms only if no caSoAukwrepa are to be found. In sum: our text is mistaken when it 
excludes co-extensional terms. But Aristotle’s text invites the mistake. Alexander narrowly 
avoids it. And Philoponus in effect warns against it: ‘It is clear that what follows something 
either extends further or is equal—animal, which extends further, follows man, and so does 
laughing, which is equal’ (in APr 273. 30-3, on APr 43°4). 

NS Cf, APr 43°42; 44°1, 6, 11. 

116 §o, explicitly, Alexander, in APr 294. 21-2. 

17 Aristotle goes through the classesfirst at A Pr 43°39-44"11, using metalogical descriptions, 
and then at 44°1 1-35, using schematic letters. In the metalogical treatment he mentions 'Z, TH, 
AZ, BO and AH, which he uses to generate syllogisms in Barbara, Darapti, Celarent, Camestres, 
and Felapton. In the schematic treatment he lists the samefive classes and moods, and adds to 
them BH and Baralipton. Later, at 44°25-37, he remarks that BZ,'O, and A@ terms are ‘useless 
for making syllogisms’. Aristotle is interested in the production of (demonstrative) syllogisms: for 
each of the four types of categorical proposition, his procedure identfies (at least one) class of 
common term which will serve for its deduction. Our text—in the interest of a scientfic hunt and 
discovery (1. 39 (p. 33. 26-7 H))—wants to ensure that every combination (and hence every 
concludent combination) has been considered. 
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AaC and CoA. Now, by Barbara, we may infer that AaP (from ‘AaC’ and 
‘CaP’); and then—if you insist—we may convert and assert that PiA.’ 

Now that is exactly what Aristotle does with BH terms!’ But it is not how 
the ewpya proceeds in our text. Rather, we find this: 


From BH terms there are generated sixteen non-concludent combinations in thefirst 
figure: with a particular affirmative major and a minor which is either particular 
affirmative or particular negative or undetermined dfirmative or undetermined nega- 
tive; or with a particular negative major and... (1. 43 (p. 35. 24-8 H)) 


It would be tedious to quote the whole passage. The sum of it is this: 


A BH term generates 

—in the first figure: ii, 10, iu, iy, 00, Oi, OU, Oy, UU, Ul, UO, UY, yy, yi, yo, yu—all of 
which are non-concludent; 

—in the second figure: ao, ay—both concludent; and ai, au—both non-concludent; 
—in the third figure: ia, oa, ua, ya—all concludent. 


In all, then, a BH term generates twenty-four combinations, six of which are 
concludent. Similar accounts are given of the eight other classes. Taken 
together—what magic—they generate all 192 combinations. 

What is going on? Let us return to our example. The BH term ensures that 
CaP, PoC, AaC, and CoA. It also, according to our text, generates twenty- 
four combinations—among which the combination for Barbara is not to be 
found. First, why not Barbara? I suppose, with little corfidence, that the 
answer is this: the #ewprwa generates only those combinations which have a 
configuration appropriate to the problem. The problem—the conclusion to 
any pertinent syllogism—must have the form ‘PxA’. In thefirst figure, every 
combination appropriate to this problem must have the form 


Px,C, Cx»A. 
The combination 
AaC, CaP 


does not have this configuration. Hence the 6ewpyya does not generate it. 
(‘So much the worse for the dewpya: the restriction which it places on the 
generation of combinations is wholly arbitrary; and although there is nothing 
thereby logically amiss with it, the arbitrariness makes it an implausible 
candidate for the founding of a useful method.’) 

However that may be, a BH term does not generate the combination for 
Barbara. But it does generate twenty-four other combinations—how? The 
text says nothing on the matter; and it is not easy to devise a convincing 
answer. 


118 «Tf B is the same as H, there will be a converted syllogism. For E will hold of every A—since 
B of A and E of B (it is the same as H)—whereas A will not necessarily hold of every E but will 
necessarily hold of some since a universal affirmative predication converts to a particular’ (Pr 
44°30_5). 
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It will seem plausible to think along the following lines. The ddinition of a 
BH term guarantees four propositions, which constitute what I shall call the 
‘basic group’. In our case: 


CaP, PoC, AaC, CoA. 


The members of this group entail various other propositions by way of the 
conversion laws and the equivalences for unquantfied propositions. Adding 
all the entailed propositions to the basic group, we arrive at the “extended 
group’, in our case: 


CaP, PiC, CiP, PuC, CuP, PoC, PyC, AaC, CiA, AiC, CuA, AuC, CoA, 
CyA 


Pair off the members of this extended group to form combinations in the 
various figures, and all the twenty-four combinations listed in the text are 
generated. 

That is satisfactory enough in itself. But it does not meet all the demands of 
the text. For the extended group generates more than the twenty-four desid- 
erated combinations. For example, it generates 


PiC, AiC 


which is a non-concludent third figure combination. According to our text, 
this combination is generated not by a BH term but rather by a BZ term (1. 40 
(p. 34. 11-13 H)). The procedure I have rehearsed may generate all the 
combinations listed—but it does not generate only those combinations. We 
need something more sophisticated. 

No simple procedure will do the trick. Here is one complex procedure. The 
key to it is this: although we start, as before, with the basic group, we 
construct three extended groups, not one—and the construction is done 
under certain restrictions. 

I start with the notion of a ‘serviceable’ proposition: a proposition is 
serviceable for a given figure if it may serve as a member of an appropriate 
combination in that figure. Next, consider, for each figure, the universal 
propositions in the basic group. (1) If both these propositions are serviceable, 
they alone form the extended group. (2) If one of the propositions 1s service- 
able, then the extended group is formed from that proposition together with 
all the entailments of the other propositions in the basic group which are 
serviceable in tandem with the first proposition. (3) If neither of the propos- 
itions is serviceable, then the extended group consists of all the serviceable 
entailments of the universal members of the basic group together with the 
serviceable non-universal members of the basic group and their serviceable 
entailments. 

The basic group for the BH term C was 


CaP, PoC, AaC, CoA. 
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For the first figure, neither universal proposition is serviceable. Hence rule (3) 
applies and we generate the following extended group: 


PiC, PuC, PoC, PyC, CiA, CuA, CoA, CyA 


—which yields the sixteen listed combinations. For the secondfigure “CaP” is 
serviceable; rule (2) applies; we get: 


CaP, CiA, CuA, CoA, CyA 


—and hence the four listed combinations. For the third figure ‘AaC’ is 
serviceable. Rule (2) gives 


AaC, PiC, PuC, PoC, PyC 


—hence, again, the listed combinations. 

The rules I have laid down are tortuous and arbitrary. I do not suppose 
that our author had thought them out—and I have not found them in any 
other ancient text. But at least, the procedure I have sketched gives the 
desired results for BH terms; and I hope that it gives the desired results for 
the other eight classes of common term. But I am sure that it is possible to 
invent other complex procedures; and in all probability there are some which 
are superior to the one IJ have here set out. 

So much for the 6ewpnya. I am not sure why it should be called deep and 
scientific—unless those two words mean something like ‘contorted’. In any 
event, the ewpna is presented as the basis for a method. The method will 
give us a ready supply of premisses for any problem (p. 32. 12-14 H); and the 
text also assures us that 


if we consider [4vabewpotvres] matters in this way, we shall discover all the combin- 
ations, both concludent and non-concludent, by the little—and not so little—method, 
and not one of all of them will be able to escape or run away from us. (p. 34. 3-6 H) 


The dewpna purports to show that, for any problem, the nine classes of 
associated middle terms will yield all possible combinations. The method, 
then, is presumably to be described in something like the following way: ‘If 
you want to solve the problem “‘For what x is it the case that AxC?’’, then 
make the six sets, construct the nine classes, produce the groups, assemble the 
combinations, select the concludent combinations, and embrace the conclu- 
dent combination which yields a syllogistic proof for the problem.’ 

I am not sure whether the method is offered as a sure-fire way of finding a 
proof, as the best possible way, or simply as one good way among others. It 
seems to me evident that it is not a good way—certainly not as good as 
Aristotle’s original way; but I shall limit myself to showing that it is not a 
sure-fire way. 

The value of the method depends on the nature of the sets of terms on 
which it draws. In order to guarantee a proof of a problem, the sets must be 
complete: every middle term of every type must be found among them. It is 
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wildly unreasonable to imagine that such complete sets are ever available!!® 


But even if the sets were complete, there would be no guarantee of a proof; for 
the three qualities which determine the construction of the classes are three 
among many, and the terms needed for a proof might exhibit one of the other 
sorts of quality. In particular, the sets contain no co-extensive terms; and yet, 
according to Aristotle, many proofs use counterpredicable terms. Finally, 
even if the sets of terms were extended to include all the possible qualities, the 
method would not guarantee that we hit on a proof: the most it could hope to 
guarantee is that we should hit upon at least one syllogism with true prem- 
isses.'*° But a syllogism with true premisses is not thereby a proof!*! 

In short, the colophon of philosophy is a curious item. The dewpnua 
which it rehearses is serpentine and inexplicably arbitrary. The method which 
it trumpets is of no scientific value. Logic, in the Peripatetic tradition, 
purports to be the instrument of the sciences; in particular, its value is 
measured by its capacity to formulate scientific proofs. Notoriously, in 
Aristotle’s own writings there is a gap between the scientfic pretensions 
and the logical content of the syllogistic. As the Peripatetic tradition de- 
veloped, so the gap widened. 
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Hellenic Philosophy in 
Byzantium and the Lonely 
Mission of Michael Psellos 


JOHN DUFFY 


In one of his books Cyril Mango makes the interesting observation that for 
the two centuries between 843 and c.1050 no additions were made to the 
Synodikon of Orthodoxy.’ The Synodikon, a major liturgical manifesto of the 
Byzantine Church, was first promulgated at the end of the iconoclasm con- 
troversy, one of the most serious cultural upheavals of the Middle Ages. “The 
Triumph of Orthodoxy’, as the outcome is known, celebrated originally in the 
church of Hagia Sophia, in Constantinople, in 843, some years later became 
established as an annual feast falling on the first Sunday of Lent. The 
celebration consisted of a solemn procession and liturgical service which 
included a reading of anathemas against heretics and enemies of true doc- 
trine. By the second half of the eleventh century certain versions of the 
Synodikon began to feature condemnations of contemporary ‘enemies of 
the truth’. The most interesting instance is Michael Psellos’ former student, 
John Italos who became the unfortunate target of no less than twelve cit- 
ations in the anathemas of the year 10827 Whatever the precise merits of the 
case, which is still a matter of some dispute, the proclaimed root of the 
charges against Italos was his dealings with ancient, that is, in Byzantine 
terminology, ‘Hellenic’ philosophy. 

With Mango’s observation as a suggestive backdrop, let us enquire bridly 
into the status and life of philosophy in Byzantium, giving particular atten- 
tion to the two hundred years between 843 and the appearance of Michael 
Psellos on the scene as a maturing philosopher, let’s say in the 1040s. 


1 Mango (1980: 102). See also Magdalino (1993: 383-4). 

? A notorious event in Byzantine cultural history and often described. The text of the 
anathemas is in Gouillard (1967: 57-61; commentary 188-202). For a succinct recent account, 
with relevant references, see Agapitos (1998: 184-7). 
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As a starting-point we may look at the way that philosophy is ddined in a 
very popular medieval Greek reference dictionary, the Suda lexicon, created 
from a wide variey of ancient and medieval sources sometime in the second 
half of the tenth century. According to the Suda’s formulation, philosophy is 
‘correct moral practice combined with a doctrine of true knowledge about 
Being’. There are several points worth noticing in that description. For one 
thing it does not immediately ring a bell—at least in the context of the six 
traditional, non-confrontational, definitions of philosophy that were in- 
herited from the late antique scholastics and that still show up in fullyfledged 
form in the work of the theologian John of Damascus in the eighth century> 
Nor, on the other hand, does it look particularly close to the common 
Byzantine, reduced, formula according to which philosophy equals monastic 
asceticism.° However, it does have a relative in a sixth-century treatment. In 
the commentator David’s Prolegomena, philosophy is divided, in normal 
scholastic fashion, into theoretical and practical branches; in its theoretical 
aspect it aims to know all beings (ywwwoKet TavTA Ta OTA), while through 
the practical side it leads to correct morals (kaTop$wow Toveitat TV 
nO@v).” So in a way the Suda’s version could be said to parallel that of the 
late Alexandrian teacher. But, there is at least one major difference, and that 
is the phrase ‘true knowledge’ (77s yuwoews GAyGovs) in the Suda version, 
which sends an unmistakable signal about the ddinition’s overtly Christian 
orientation. 

It will be useful to stay with this David for a short while in view of our 
general interest in how Hellenic philosophy fared in Byzantium. David is a 
fairly typical representative of the last phase of the old academic tradition, in 
major cities like Alexandria and Athens, that was destined to die out for ever 
by the early seventh century. Like many of his colleagues in Alexandria in the 
late sixth century, whether they were teachers of philosophy or of medicine, 
David (as the name would imply) was probably a Christian, but the student 
body he addressed would have been composed of pagans and Christians, and 
teachers strictly maintained a posture of impartiality. This studied neutrality 
was so successfully pursued that it is usually impossible to single out indisput- 
able traces of religious affiliation in the lecture notes or commentaries that 
have survived from the period. Looking at the two components of David’s 
definition of philosophy one could argue in this instance that there is indeed a 


3 Suidae Lexicon, ed. A. Adler, 5 vols. (Leipzig, 1928-38). 

4 The full entry (4: 733) reads: Priocogia. Prrocogia early nO@vy KaTopbwots pera b0€y5 
THS TEpl TOU OVTOS yYMoEwS dANBovs. TavTHs d€ ATreadaAnoay Tovdaio. kal “EXyves. 

> Ed. Kotter, 56 and 136-7; complete details conveniently collected in Podskalsky (1977: 
22 n. 63). 

® See e.g. Sevéenko (1956: 449-57, esp. 449-50), still worth reading after nearlyfifty years. 
Again, extensive further references i in Podskalsky (1977: 21 n. 61). 

” David, Prol. 55% 17- 19: ovtTws otv Kal y procogia Seauperra els BewpytiKcov Kat 

TPAKTLKOV. Kal 81d. pev TOU DewpynTiKod ywadokel TaVTA TA OVTA, 51d 3€ TOU TPAKTLKOD 
KaTOpdwow ToLeiTaL TV NOV. 
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subtle hint of Christian influence, not in wavra 7a Ovta, which is at least 
neutral, but in the phrase kaTop§wow tv nOG@v, which seems to first 
become common in the fourth century, in the writings of Eusebius of Caesa- 
rea, Basil the Great, and Gregory of Nyssa® 

I will use David too for a look at those six, more traditional, ddinitions 
that were commonly discussed in the introductions to philosophy in the 
schools. As presented by him they identify philosophy as: 
(i) knowledge of beings qua beings; 
(ii) knowledge of things divine and human; 
(iii) practice of death; 
(iv) assimilation to God as far as humanly possible; 
(v) art of arts and science of sciences; 
(vi) love of wisdom? 


There is no need for present purposes to review all of them and I may limit 
myself to a few remarks on thefirst four. The first two are attributed by David 
and his predecessors to Pythagoras, and since they are knowlege-based that 
would explain why they show up, in one form or another, in certain Christian 
writings which have more of an intellectual bent. The third and fourth on the 
other hand, which come from, respectively, the Phaedo and Theaetetus of 
Plato, are geared to action and the practical part of philosophy?° it should 
not be a great surprise, then, that they are commonly adopted by writers 
dealing with the monastic life in particular. 

To give an example, they can be found in the widely read classic on 
monastic spirituality, the Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus, written in the 
first half of the seventh century. In the opening chapter or step of theLadder, 
which is distinguished by a string of definitions, we encounter the following 
description of a Christian: “A Christian is an imitator of Christ in thought, 
word and deed, as far as this is humanly possible’?! and in the final chapter, 
which is on Love or Agape, the supreme goal of the spiritual climb is ddined 
in part as ‘assimilation to God as far as that is attainable by mortals’!? It 
is more than likely that Climacus was aware of the ancient origin of the 
formulation because we find him, in the chapter on Remembrance of Death 
(Mvipn Pavarov), making the statement, ‘Someone has remarked that it 
is fully impossible for us to live each day devoutly unless we consider it 
the last one of our lives. And it is amazing that the Hellenes as well had 


® An impression based ona search in the electronic version of theThesaurus Linguae Graecae. 
? David, Prol. 20. 27-31: 1. yas TaVv ovTwy F ovra. €oti. 2. yyo@ous fetwy TE Kal 
av paymivey TpaypLarev. 3. perérn Bavarov. 4. opoiwors de@ Kata TO duvarov 
avOpwmm. 5. TéexvTn TEXVODV Kal ETLOTHUN ETLOTH UV. 6. frdrta sogias. 
10 Phaedo 81a; Theaetetus 176b (cf. Republic 613b). For the arguments used to support a 
Pythagorean origin of the first two see David, Pro/. 25. 25-26. 12. 
Ed. Trevisan, i. 45: Xproriavos eoTw pina Xpiorov kata 70 SuvaTov avOpwrwy (sic) 
Aoyous Kat €pyous Kal évvoia. 
? Ibid. ii. 307:’"Aydarn.. -dpolwats Oeod (sic) Ka? doov Bpotois eduxTov. 
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a similar idea, seeing that they deine philosophy as practice of death.”? 
If David’s posture can be called studied neutrality, the adoption of parts 
of the words and spirit of the secular pagan ddinitions by Byzantine Chris- 
tian authors could be characterized as a selective appropriation in which 
there is a firm taking over of useful pagan elements without any sign of 
apology. 

Let us return to the definition of the Suda lexicon, our original point of 
departure. Here we noticed a clear indication of its orientation in the key 
phrase ‘true knowledge’ and the message is corfirmed by the following terse 
sentence where the implications are that Jewish and pagan philosophers have 
clearly fallen short of the truth which, by ddinition we could say, is in the sole 
possession of the Orthodox. 

Now, the material of the Suda lexicon is a compilation from earlier sources 
and indeed, as Paul Lemerle has remarked, ‘it is a compilation of compil- 
ations’, meaning that it frequently draws its entries from other collections 
such as lexica, scholia, and excerpta.’ Its definition of philosophy that we 
have just examined is a word for word borrowing from the so-calledExcerpta 
de virtutibus et vitiis, in other words it comes from a part of the encyclopedia 
produced in Constantinople, close to the year 950, under the auspices of 
Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos!* The encyclopedia’s text 
reads: ‘For philosophy is correct moral practice combined with a doctrine 
of true knowledge about Being. But both Jews and Hellenes fell short of this, 
since they rejected the Wisdom that came from heaven and tried to philoso- 
phize without Christ who was the only one to dfer a paradigm, in word and 
deed, of the true philosophy.”° We see now that the Suda actually stopped 
short in its second sentence; here, in the longer version, the Jews and Hellenes 
are faulted in a more explicit way—they rejected the heavenly sophia and 
attempted to practise a philosophy in which Christ had no part. And there is 
more in the encyclopedia’s text in the same vein, but it will be sufficient and 
appropriate for us to end the extract with its resounding phrase ‘the true 
philosophy’. 

And the Constantinian Excerpta in turn, as the term implies, are derived 
from earlier material. In this instance the discussion of philosophy comes 
verbatim from the historian George the Monk, the author of a universal 
chronicle covering the period from Adam to the year 842!” George himself 


13 Ed. Trevisan, i. 253: KaL Bavpa ¢ dvTws Ts Kal “EAAnves TL TOLOUTOV edb€yEavTo, ézret 
Kal duoocodiav TovTo elvar dpilLovrar wereTyY bavarov. 

14 Lemerle (1971: 299). 

> Constantine Porphyrogennetos, De virtutibus et vitiis, i, ed. Th. Buttner-Wobst (Berlin, 
1906). 

'6 Thid. 129: purocogia yap éoTw Bev KaTopbwots | peta d6éns THs Tept TOU OvTos 
yeacews aANDois. TavTys de drreopadnoav dapper Kal ‘Tovdator Kat “Eh\yves, THY aT? 
otpavov Tapayevouerny copiav TAparTnGopEvor Kal _xepls Xprorou ptrAocopetv 
ETTLyELpHOavTeES TOU |LOVOU TrapadeléavTOS py Kal Aoyw THY dAnOH dirocodgiav. 

17 Georgii Monachi Chronicon, ed. C. de Boor, i. (Leipzig, 1904). 
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was writing in the 860s or 870s and, like his fellow chroniclers, he dfers a text 
that is often a patchwork of borrowed pieces, arranged with a certain Ten- 
denz. In fact, the whole section on philosophy!® and much else besides, is 
lifted by George word for word from thefifth-century ascetical author, Neilos 
of Ankyra.!” 

So what is going on here? One might well ask. It is not a case of intellectual 
laziness on George’s part, because he knows exactly what he is doing and 
what his message is. After all, he is the one who, in the feisty prologue of his 
chronicle, coins the memorable slogan “better a mumbler in truth than a Plato 
in falsehood’.”° Rather, George, and the others who latched on to the same 
description of philosophy, used this material because it was readymade, 
expressed sentiments that they were comfortable with, and contained a 
formulation that they were more than happy to transmit. Putting it another 
way, we may suggest that it represented part of the cultural Zeitgeist of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. 

Another text exhibiting the spirit of the times sends out the message more 
explicitly and, among other things, delivers a direct hit on Plato. In the life of 
St John Psichaites from the ninth century, the anonymous hagiographer 
describes how the holy man aimed at the heavenly philosophy, studiously 
avoiding all contact with the paltry earthly version. It is an entertaining and 
instructive passage, with the writer displaying, in the name of saintly obscur- 
antism, both considerable rhetoricalflourish and some acquaintance with the 
technicalities of the secular sciences. Here are his own words: 


And practising the very highest philosophy he assimilated himself to God as far as he 
could and was content with a single syllogism: ‘God is the Creator of all, the Creator is 
a judge, therefore God is the judge of all.’ But propositions, syllogisms, and soph- 
isms—which he regarded as the weavings of spiders—he consigned to the rubbish on 
the manure heap. Astronomy, geometry, and arithmetic he despised as dealing with 
the non-existent. For how could the likes of ‘momentanea’, ‘even lines’, and ‘odd-even 
numbers’ really subsist, if they have no separate substantial existence? And how can 
Plato, the expert in such things, use them as a means to ascend to the intelligibles, the 
same fellow who, like a serpent, slithers in the slime of the passions, with his belly 
stuffed and his mouth gaping?! 


'8 Thid. i. 345, 3-8. 

19 Neilos of Ankyra, Logos Asketikos (PG 79), 721A-C. 

° Ed. de Boor, i, 2, 9-10: Kpeicoov yap pera GAnoetas Peddilew 7 wera pevSous 
mrAaTtwvilew. 

2! Bd. Van den Ven, 109. 13-23: prrocodgiay de THe aver are aoKav @pLo.ovTo be Kara 
TO Suvaror, év povov ovMoytlomevos TO TOV bedv amdvrwv <tva TounThy, Tov MOUNT, Vv 
KpiThy, Tov Bedv mavTWS (leg. amévtwv?) KpuTny elvar. Tas 8€ TpoTacers Kal TOUS 
cvMoytapLovs Kal 70 cogiopara ws apaxvarv ovTa Updopara Tois emt 
Kompias KELLEVOLS _ TapnKey. dor povopias be Kal yewperpias Kat AplpentiKns 
KaTeppovn cer ws avuTrdpKrev ovrewy TMS yap av droarain aKaptata Kat ypappat 
dprvot TE Kal Tepiooaprioe Kal? éavra ev dToarace Ta) évta; Tas Sat Kal Tatwv 6 
ToUTwY eTLOT HCV be avTav émt TO vonra avayerar, 6 Tois Opeow Opotws €v TH TOY 
mabey ihuoTr@pevos (AUL Kal AmromANOovons yaTpos Kal yvabuv aTrodatvopmevos; 
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In view of the tightly constricted form of philosophy that is being 
sanctioned in those works of the ninth and tenth centuries that we have 
been citing, it is natural to ask what, if anything, is happening to the non- 
Christian tradition in the age of post-iconoclasm. How are mainstream 
authors like Plato and Aristotle actually faring in Byzantium? Here the 
answer will depend to some extent on what one means by philosophy. But 
let us take the term in the broadest sense, allowing us to include meaningful 
contact or interaction with any facet of the Hellenic tradition in thatfield of 
learning. 

The two principal figures for consideration, because of ample documenta- 
tion, are the Patriarch Photios who died at the end of the ninth and Arethas 
of Caesarea who was still active in thefirst three decades of the tenth century. 
In the case of Photios we can say that, probably in the earlier part of his 
career, he was involved in teaching Aristotelian logic; the physical evidence 
for that activity is in the form of extant comments on the Categories of 
Aristotle’* and related scholia, the latter not yet systematically collected 
from the manuscripts. Though the material does not amount to very much 
in the larger picture of Greek philosophy in Byzantium, it is important as 
evidence for both teaching and general humanistic activity in thefirst half of 
the ninth century. And while it is always possible that lost works will have 
done away with evidence for an interest in other figures, such as Plato, it is 
highly unlikely, for several reasons, that Photios had anything serious to do 
with Platonism. For one thing, his nemesis, Niketas David, the biographer of 
rival Patriarch Ignatios, would surely not have passed over such an oppor- 
tunity, if it was available. As it is, the best he can do, apart from sneering at 
his learning, is to paint Photios as a kind of bibliomaniac?* 

Arethas, for his part, not only had clear dealings with Aristotelian logic but 
was instrumental too in helping the Platonic corpus to pass unscathed 
through a period when active friends of ancient philosophy were not plenti- 
ful. The recent publication of his scholia on logic is a welcome development* 
and lovers of Plato will always be grateful to the distinguished Byzantine 
churchman who, when still only a deacon, spent a considerable sum of money 
to have a complete copy of Plato’s works made in the waning years of the 
ninth century. This is the marvel of big book production that can still be seen 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford under the title E. D. Clarke ms. 39. The 
marginal notes in the deacon’s own hand may be taken as proof of his 
scholarly concern for the text and its contents. 

The only other candidates whose names at least deserve to be raised in this 
discussion are a trio of near contemporaries who all happened to die in the 
decade between 860 and 870. They are, first, John Grammatikos, the icono- 


22 Photii Epistulae et Amphilochia, ed. L. G. Westerink, v (Leipzig, 1986), quaestiones 137-47. 

3 Niketas David, Vita Ignatii (PG 105); 509B and 532D. 

24 M. Share (ed.), Arethas of Caesarea’s Scholia on Porphyry’s Isagoge and Aristotle’s Cat- 
egories (Athens and Brussels, 1994). 
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clast patriarch deposed at the restoration of image worship, who is said to 
have had an active interest in, among other things, occult subjects—meaning, 
perhaps, that he included Neoplatonic material in his reading and studies. 
Next there is the relative of John, known variously as Leo the Philosopher or 
Leo the Mathematician who taught at the so-called Magnaura school in the 
capital, where he is reputed to have fostered the study of ancient mathematics 
and philosophy. And thirdly a man who may have been a student of Leo, 
namely, Constantine the Philosopher, the future missionary to the Slavs, 
who, while still in Constantinople was appointed teacher of philosophy at 
the Magnaura school. Unfortunately, as the choice of words already indi- 
cates, there is a tremendous amount of uncertainty about the facts of the 
careers and activities of these three individuals; in addition, each of them, for 
different reasons (e.g. John because he was a prominent iconoclast, Constan- 
tine thanks to his status as a major missionary), attracted legendary treat- 
ment of a negative or positive kind, which makes it very dificult to unearth 
hard-and-fast details about their lives. It may be that Leo, for instance, 
deserves an honourable place in the history of Byzantine Platonism, but we 
are far from being able to secure the merits of the case?” 

This, then, is the picture that can be reconstructed for roughly the two 
centuries following the settlement of the icon question. There is, to put it 
bluntly, not a lot of verifiable interaction with ancient philosophical texts or 
ideas and even the two prominent intellectuals, Photios and Arethas, might 
be more accurately depicted as humanists, because it would be an undue 
strain on the available evidence to make them out to be anything like major 
representatives of Byzantine philosophy. It is not my purpose here to explain 
this state of affairs nor to explore to what extent it might be linked to the fact, 
as stated by Mango, that the period witnessed no additions to theSynodikon 
of Orthodoxy. Suffice it to comment that, if one were to include Photios and 
Arethas under the heading of philosophers, it would have to be with the 
qualification that they confined themselves fairly much to the preliminary 
parts of the subject. 

All of this takes on a certain significance after we turn to the era following 
1050, when, from our point of view, Michael Psellos has already burst on the 
scene and is lighting up the sky. Psellos is without question one of the most 
intellectually flamboyant and intriguing figures of the Middle Ages and he 
has been written about and discussed on many occasions. However, the last 
word has not, by a long shot, been said on him and even if the general outlines 
of his personality and thought have been fairly well delineated, two factors 
will make him a fit subject for further scrutiny for some time to come. One is 
that he is a complex and almost protean character who is hard to pin down 
and it will take a number of scholars, coming from widely diferent angles, to 


5 For further information on these three figures the reader may consult the useful entries in 
the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (New York and Oxford, 1991). 
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finally get the measure of him.”° Another, not unrelated factor is the circum- 
stance that quite a few of his writings are only now, for thefirst time, receiving 
basic critical treatment; they are gradually being added to a corpus of his 
works that will provide the surest foundation for approaching the man 
through his own public record’ 

In that body of writings the ones that have received the least attention are 
the treatises that can be labelled theological. This may be illustrated by the 
simple statement that, in the first Teubner volume of Psellos’ Theologica, 
published by Paul Gautier in 1989, of the 114 short treatises edited there 102 
were seeing the light of printed day for thefirst time. A second volume will 
also contain a number of new items alongside of treatises that are more or less 
known already.”® In view of the fact that these texts have until now been 
relatively inaccessible, it seems a good idea to bring them into play in a 
discussion of Psellos as philosophos.”? Hence, for the remarks that follow, 
the main body of evidence will be the theological writings, though other 
works will on occasion be included in the picture as well. Another feature 
of the theological material, apart from the interest of the contents, is the fact 
that many of the individual works are pieces of exegesis that have their origin 
in the classroom and are therefore primary evidence for Psellos’ activities as a 
teacher or tutor of higher education in the Byzantine capital in the middle 
decades of the eleventh century.” 

In what sense are these theological works in the first place? Well they 
qualify as such, in terms of classification, because they all take their 
starting-point from a recognized document of Christian literature. And the 
range of writings discussed is quite broad, running the gamut from Old and 
New Testament to the Cappadocian Fathers to individual hymns of John of 
Damascus and Cosmas the Melode, to even a passage of theLadder of Divine 
Ascent by John Climacus. By far the most common texts treated are the 
Homilies of the theologian par excellence, Gregory of Nazianzus, several of 
which, such as homilies 28 and 29, are the focus of repeated attention. But the 
reader of Psellos’ Theologica soon comes to a realization that a major place is 
accorded in these exegetical writings to all kinds of what the Byzantines 


6 Recently published is a stimulating and attractively written monograph by A. Kaldellis,The 
Argument of Psellos’ Chronographia(Leiden, Boston, and Cologne, 1999). The writer, presenting 
Psellos as a Platonist and political philosopher, goes out on a limb to paint him also as a 
revolutionary and subversive who essentially renounced Christianity in favour of Hellenic reli- 
gion. It remains to be seen how much of this view of Psellos as a cultural extremist will be 
accepted by the scholarly world. Kaldellis himself, in the closing section of his book, seems to 
retreat to a somewhat safer position, recognizing that his picture is based on ‘a single text from a 
corpus of thousands of pages, which contain a multitude of diferent Psellos’ (197). 

27 The late L. G. Westerink initiated and guided the ongoing series of critical edns. of works by 
Psellos published by Teubnerverlag of Leipzig and Stuttgart. 

28 Michaelis Pselli Theologica IL, ed. L. G. Westerink and J. M. Duffy, Bibliotheca Teubneriana 
(in press). 

2» A very good start on the study and appreciation of Psellos’ theological writings has been 
made by Maltese (1994: 289-309). 

3° The point is justly stressed by Maltese (1994: 297-9). 
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would call Hellenic material, specifically ancient philosophy. And it is not just 
mainstream figures that are represented—Plato, Aristotle, and the leading 
Neoplatonists—but even the more arcane subject-matter, the aporreta as 
Psellos would call it, Chaldaean Oracles, Orphica, and Hermetica. Obviously 
we are, at this stage, light years away from the situation in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. And the Hellenic material is not simply included in the discussion 
in order to be refuted, which it frequently is, but Psellos a good number of 
times goes out of his way to say positive things about, and to be accommo- 
dating to, these ‘aliens’ and to some of their ideas. His fascination with 
Proclus in particular is a familiar fact and has been well documented over 
the years.*! It will suffice here to illustrate the general phenomenon of Psellos’ 
openness to the Hellenes with a couple of representative passages chosen 
from the theological writings. 

The first appears in a discussion of a text by Gregory of Nazianzus in which 
Psellos bases his exegesis on the symbolic meaning of numbers; in the course 
of it he passes over the treatment by Maximus the Confessor in favour of 
Plato who is handed the clear compliment that he had already come close to 
the truth of the Christian position. Psellos, addressing his student audience, 
comments ‘Do you see how Plato is not very far removed from the truth? 
That’s the kind of man he is; in an alien guise he mystically discourses on our 
theology and grasps no small fraction of the truth.*” 

The second example is from an unpublished exegesis of the episode in the 
gospel according to Mark where Jesus rejects the designation of ‘good’. “Why 
do you call me good?’, he objects to the man who used the word, ‘None is 
good except God alone’ (odSels dyabds ef un fs 6 Oe6s).** In his effort to 
explain why Jesus objected to being called ‘good’, Psellos digs deep into 
outside sources, citing ancient discussions of the ‘good’. And in this connec- 
tion he invokes directly the testimony of both Hermes Trismegistos and 
Proclus, quoting towards the end the On Providence of Proclus on the identity 
of the One (70 €v) and the Good (76 ayador): 


In addition to all the others there is the philosopher Proclus too, both in his Platonic 
exegesis and in his work On Providence; it is in the third chapter in particular, I think, 
that he makes the statement ‘the Good is identical with the One, as we have said 
numerous times.’ Those are the man’s own words. And I have gone somewhat out of 
the way to give you this information in order to make clear why the Lord was not 
happy with the compliment ‘good’ ;* 


31 For example by D. J. O’Meara, Michaelis Pselli Philosophica minora II (Leipzig, 1989); see 
the index locorum. Similarly in Theologica I, ed. Gautier (Leipzig, 1989). 

2 Theologica ra op. 78, 107-9: opas TIa.reva. ou TOAD THS adn betas Arr KLopEevor; 
ToLoUTOS yap O avip, év GAdoTpiw OXH Mare amoppntws beoioyav Ta NuEeTEpA Kal Ov 
ToAdoOGTOV TLTHS GAnbeias KaTaapBaver. 

°° Mark 10: 17-18. 

a Theologica I, op. 18, 33— A0: émt maou8€ TOLS et pyevors Kal 0 dudoaodos IT poxdos ev ois Te 
OTOLXELOL Tov $Adcopov Kal ev ToIs HTepi 7 ovotas avrou Aoyous, ev TM TpiTw Kal  padora 
Kefaraiw, ws otuat, “ravTov” dnot “rayabov TH Evi, TOUTO S17) TO pupodreK Tov” ovTws yap 
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And this brings me to another issue of some importance, namely, what is it 
that Psellos had in mind when introducing at every conceivable opportunity 
the ideas of pagan philosophy and mysticism? The question would seem to be 
particularly appropriate when raised in conjunction with his teaching activ- 
ity; obviously in Byzantium at almost any period it was at least a delicate 
matter to consort with the likes of Plato and Proclus, not to speak of the 
Chaldaean Oracles and other occult writings—but in front of students and in 
the context of the sacred documents of Orthodox Christianity? The answer or 
answers to this question, which was never far from his consciousness, are 
supplied in the first instance by Psellos himself and I will turn now to a 
consideration of his form of self-defence. The justfication will hinge in large 
part on his conception of what it means to be a philosopher. 

I will consider a series of passages, from both the theological texts and 
other writings, that bear directly on the point. Thefirst appears at the end of a 
short treatise that Psellos has addressed to someone whom he does not 
identify, but who may well be the future emperor and his one-time student, 
Michael VII Doukas. It is a collection of information from various sources, 
but mainly the Kestoi of Julius Africanus, on all kinds of magical and, as 
Psellos himself admits, forbidden lore. At the conclusion he goes to great 
pains to make a clear public statement about the innocence of his dealings 
with material of this kind: 


I solemnly assure you, it was not out of idle curiosity that I collected most of this lore 
but from love of learning. You see, by nature I have an insatiable appetite for every 
kind of subject and I would not want to miss anything, but would like even to know 
what is under the earth. And in my studies I did not, like most people, accept this and 
reject that, but made an effort to understand the methods of even disreputable or 
otherwise objectionable arts, in order to be able to refute their practitioners? 


Two points in particular call for comment. One is the charming confession of 
his insatiable curiosity about things and how he would like nothing better 
than to peek under the earth to see what is going on there. The other, of even 
greater importance to note, is his justification for collecting this set of arcana. 
It is stated in the single term philomatheia and is directly set against an 
opposite which 1s called periergasia. Now periergasia is a charged word which 
certainly includes, within its narrow range of meanings, magical lore and even 
magical practices. It is clear, then, that when Psellos is setting these terms in 
opposition, he is investing a lot of meaning in philomatheia, to convey the 


exelvos elpyKev em AELews. TapeKBaTiKwTEpoV S€ TavTA EelpyKa, LV H SHAov, O7ObEV 6 
KUPLOS THY TOU Ayabov LapTupiay WH TpoonKaEvos Paiverau. 

ma Philosophica minora I, op. 32, 100-6: ’*Eyw dé ov Teptepyaotas évexa, vn Thy fepav gov 
bux, GAG puropaeias TA TAciw TOV padywarov ouvehesapny’ éyéveto yap foe n pvats 
aKopeoros pos oTLOvY orovdacpa Kal ovdev av pe Bovdotuny dtaradery, a ayameny 
av ef Kal Ta vepbev eldeiny THS yHs. Kal OVY WOTTEp OL TOAAOL TrEpt TOUTO [EV CoTOVSaAKaG, 
exEeivo d€ ATTWOGUNY, GAAG Kal TOY datvrAwY 7 GAwWS ATrOTpOTIAlwY ETLYV@VaL TAS jueb50us 
eomoviaka, LV €xw evrevoev dvTir€yew Tols xpwpevots adrois. 
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sense of a laudable, and maybe even, a necessary curiosity about the world 
and everything in it, good, bad, and mysterious. And for good measure he 
assures his addressee and the wider world that a goal of this learning beyond 
the pale was to provide himself with a weapon against the promoters of 
forbidden arts. 

I turn next to some other passages, all connected with Psellos in his 
teaching capacity and addressed directly to his students. One of the manu- 
scripts in the library of the Greek Patriarchate in Istanbul contains a unique 
piece of Psellan exegesis with the title “To his students on the ventriloquist’ 
(IIpos rods wabnras tept THs éyyaorpydoov).*° The text is concerned 
with an Old Testament passage, the account of the Witch of Endor in/ Kings, 
and is of particular interest in that it owes nothing to previous commentaries 
on the story, including the one by Gregory of Nyssa. In fact Psellos faults the 
earlier commentators with failing to explore the origin of the term 
eyyaotpi.vdos and then sets out himself on a search, plunging into an 
excursus on demonology and bringing in along the way a brief discussion 
of the Chaldaean books. The closing paragraph shows our author staunchly 
defending his use of this kind of occult material. He proclaims (to paraphrase 
him) that he is sharing it with his students but is not in any way propounding 
it as doctrine; it is a display of polymatheia and done on their behalf. He is not 
hiding his knowledge of these things; in fact having even a smattering of 
expertise in arcane and occult topics is praiseworthy, enabling one to discern 
what is beyond the clouds and inside the ether?’ 

However, in Psellos’ scheme of things, as he presents it, it is not simply a 
matter of the teacher’s ability to display a boundless curiosity and wide 
knowledge; in his view this is something desirable in the student as well. 
Nor, when he evokes the principle of polymatheia, is his purpose solely to 
defend the knowledge of arcane learning. Two further texts will help to 
convince us of both of those points. Treatise 114 of the Theologica I collec- 
tion, addressed to his student audience, has as its subject the genealogy of 
Christ starting from the time of Adam. This brief work opens with the banner 
statement that ‘the philosopher must be a man of all sorts’ and then goes on 
to spell out just how broad the concept of ‘learning’ is for Psellos. Beyond the 
arts and sciences in general it embraces, according to this formulation, 
history (which justifies the excursion into genealogy), geography and other 
forms of literary culture.** In this spirit one could justly translate the opening 


3 C + . 
© Published for the first time by Littlewood (1990: 225-31). 
37 Tbid. 231. 105-11: 60a pev dvayvovs eoynka TavTa $) Kowovpat Kal mpos bpas, 
” ” 
ove doypatilwy ovTe dmrodatvopevos, wovov d€ modupaberav evderkvipevos Ka TOUTO 
e ” ! : 
80 bas od yap éywye duoTimovpal TAAQL THY TEpL TOUTO GTrOVdHY KaTAAEhUKWS, TO 8 
” > / vot, aire = vd Pea \ 
EXEL ETLOTHUNY Kal TOUTWY OV TOVU ATOTPOOTOLOYHLAL TEpL yap THY AppyTwv Kal 
amoppyTwv Kat o Boaxv TL KaTEUndus ETaLVWY AgLOS OTL, THY TOAAMY OVE TA EV TOOL 
L i 
povov Opw@vrwy, avTOs UTEpvEedys womep yevojevos Kal TO évros TOU aibépos EW pakev. ; 
”’ Theologica I, op. 114, 1-8: det tov dirocodov travtosarrov etvar Kat duroTyrEetobar 
pLovov emortnuas Kal Téxvas eldévat, e& Dv cola Kal dpdovynots TO ovvayomevov TEduKeED, 
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proclamation as ‘the philosopher must be a man for all learning’. Psellos uses 
an almost identical formula in another work, on a homily of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, when he comments Set Tov coddv mavrodsamov efvar.°” It is 
appropriate to recall as well that one of his best known works on philosophy, 
the De omnifaria doctrina, has the original title A.saoKadla mavrTosamn.” In 
a real sense, then, he is using pantodapos as a synonym of polymathes. 

Lastly, in this particular chain of texts, I cite a section from the Philoso- 
phica minora. It is part of a short treatise, again addressed to his students, on 
the question, often dealt with in Greek theological writings, as to whether 
‘being’ (ovata) is self-subsistent. On this occasion Psellos goes out of his way 
to stress his belief that certain Hellenic ideas can be helpful in theology and 
can contribute positively to Christian doctrine. Using that thought as a basis 
he introduces an account of Being, One, and Soul in terms taken from 
Neoplatonism and Plato’s Timaeus and brings the discussion to a close with 
the following paragraph: 


Ihave enumerated all these things both to bring you to a state of broad learning and to 
make you familiar with Hellenic doctrines. Now I realize that our Christian teaching 
will clash with some of those doctrines, but it was not my intention to have you 
exchange the one for the other—that would be madness on my part; rather, I wanted 
you to become devoted to the former and merely take cognizance of the latter. And if 
they somehow stand a chance of helping you towards the truth, then make use of 
them.*! 


The purpose of the exercise, then, is twofold: to make his students poly- 
matheis and have them well versed in Hellenic doctrines. What is left unsaid 
but understood is that the first is not possible without the second. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from the pieces of evidence we have 
examined. First, Psellos consistently sees himself as a philosopher whether he 
be explaining a doctrine of Aristotle or commenting on a passage of theNew 
Testament. His stance may be partly explained by a looseness in distinction 
between the two fields at a certain level within Byzantine thinking, though it 


ada Kal ‘oroptav ovhdéyew Kat yewypadias exe cba Kal TAS ans HovotKys en drreipws 
exe” povorKny d€ dyput od THY ev Kkadanrois 0 opydavors [edomrout av Kal xpyow amra@s, AAG 
Tacav THY eK AOywV ovvayouervnY toTopiay TE Kal Tratselav Kal THY GAANVY amTAws 
evudberav TE Kal TOAVLAHELav. ‘The philosopher must be a man of all sorts and strive not 
only to know sciences and arts whose natural product is wisdom and understanding, but also to 
study history, to be keen on geography, and to have some expertise in the rest of “music’’, by 
which I mean not just music making with physical instruments but all word-based history and 
culture and, in a word, the whole complex of deep and broad learning.’ 


» Theologica I, op. 68, 86. 

40 Michael Psellos, De omnifaria doctrina, ed. L. G. Westerink (Niymegen, 1948). 

st Philosophica minora I, ed. Dufly, op. 7, 117- 23: Tavra S€ mavTa Sunpounodpny 
Opou pev pas els Tohupabevay ayo, Opou 5€ Kat Tals _EMqvexats dd€éats {TOLovpevos 
év7pipets. Kal oda ws eviais ye TOUT@Y avTimeceirat Ta nuerepa Soypara. ey yap aux 
wore Torey exewva dvraMagacbae Seorovdaca mpos buas—pawoipuny yap av—, GAN Uva. 
ToUToUs peev are TpooKel}Levol, éxeiven d€ Lovov THY eldnow exe. ef 8€ 7H Kal oUvEpyoiev 
vptv mpos Tov GANOH Adyov SvaKwé5uvevovTa, Kal xpHoaode. 
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may also be a deliberate bow to the Hellenic notion which regards theology as 
but a branch of the broader enterprise of philosophy. In the Christian 
understanding of things the tables are turned, philosophy being merely the 
servant of theology.” 

Secondly, his idea of what characterizes a philosopher seems to be summed 
up in the single word polymatheia. This equation—philosophia/polymatheia— 
is obviously close to Psellos’ heart and one more illustration may be dfered 
from a totally different context, to drive the point home. In his early thirties 
Psellos was given the title hypatos ton philosophon, ‘consul of the philoso- 
phers’, by the Emperor Constantine Monomachos, but not everyone was 
pleased by this turn of events. A friend, one Machetarios, begrudged him the 
new honour and presumably made his resentment known either by letter or in 
some public way. We still have the reply that Psellos penned in response to 
this development, and it begins on a note of amical indignation: is this the 
way (to paraphrase him) a highly intelligent, dear friend reacts? Does this 
come from a man who has himself won every honour and rank? And you say 
these things against a philosopher? (kal tatta Kata ¢tAocddov) Then, in 
order to remove any doubt about what that term means in his own case, 
Psellos proceeds to spell out exactly its implications and the accomplishments 
that underlie it: namely, a hard earned and unsurpassed knowledge in all 
brances of learning extending from rhetoric, through the arts and sciences, all 
the way to hieratike and theologike.** These last two are particularly suggest- 
ive, because hieratike is not only the art of magic, but may be a specfic nod to 
Proclus’ treatise on the subject (Tepi tis fepatiKys Téxvys); and theologike, 
in this form and immediately next to hieratike, also stands a good chance of 
being, in part at least, a shorthand reference to Proclus’ Elements of Theology 
(OcodoyiKy oTorxeiwors).”* If that is an accurate assessement, it is but one 
more indication of the extraordinary position that Proclus, and Proclus- 
related material, came to hold in the hierarchy of Psellos’ intellectual 
values. 


4 Cf. Maltese (1994: 297). 

43 Psellos, Letters, no. 108 (Sathas | v. 353): Ovrws 6 te) GuveT@TaTOoS, ovrws Oo gikratos €pot 
Maxyntapvos; ovUTWws 0 KaveV mavTOos Aoyou Kal Tagews; Kat TavTA KaTa pirooodou; GAG 
bet ue Kat metova apiipnoacvar, iva y@s, olos elul Kat eH dvoyepaivns THY mpoedpiav’ 
Kara TOU mov aveyvankoTos pana t Kal umep TmavTas avOpamous TadaiTrwpyoavTos, pnt 
5 PyTopiKtpy, yewperpiay, ovarKny, pudpiKny, apiluntuKhy, oparpixny, vopLuKhy, Kay 

“ENnves amapecKwvrat, lepatikny, JeodroyiKny, 00a EyVWOTAL, OGA OUK EyVWOTAL, 00a 
pydets Tov TavTOY. 

“4 For broader evocative references to ‘theological’ and ‘hieratical’ matters, and specfically in 
Hellenic terms, see Philosophica minora I, op. 3, 125-47; ibid. 46, 28-51. 

* This is a good opportunity to point to another striking instance of Psellos’ drawing on 
Proclus even in discussions that go to the very heart of Orthodox beliefs. In a largely dogmatic 
treatise on the Incarnation, first published by P. Gautier (1977), Psellos, who openly declares his 
intention to bring in evidence and arguments based on ‘alien’ sources (Il. 164-79), at one point in 
the document, describing the power of God, uses the three-word formula UmeEpovatos, 
brréplwos, v7épvous (118-19); this comes directly from Proclus’ Elements of Theology, prop. 
115, and not via the Christian intermediary Ps. Dionysius the Areopagite. Elsewhere Proclus is 
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Thirdly, Psellos claims to want to make philosophers out of his students 
and on the same model as himself*° And he does not back down at all in his 
insistence on the full formula. We have seen several instances of it. In another 
case, commenting on a passage of Gregory of Nazianzus, he includes a 
description of the main tenets of the Chaldaean system, and then, as often, 
he justifies his procedure. He wants, he tells the students, to have them fully 
rained and for them not to lack any of the vital components of their educa- 
tion. 

This is robust language, but Psellos was no weakling either as an intellec- 
tual or as a defender of philosophy. To what extent he really expected to be 
able to produce others like himself is a question that would be difficult to 
answer. What cannot be doubted is the zeal of his forts to promote philoso- 
phy in all its ramifications; and it was probably a lonely mission to judge both 
by what we know from other sources and by the words of the man himself 
who on one occasion was moved to comment ‘I am a lone philosopher in an 
age without philosophy.”® 

The word ‘lone’ here that Psellos uses of himself will serve us to draw 
attention to one of his special identifying characteristics, namely his unique- 
ness; he was indeed a rara avis and Byzantium did not see the likes of him 
either before or after his time. That feature of the man is not always suffi- 
ciently taken into account when questions of authorship and authenticity of 
texts arise, as they quite often do in his case. As an example we may take a 
recent work on Byzantine philosophy of the period that touches directly on 
the issue. In 1992 I. N. Pontikos published an edition and study of a collec- 
tion of short philosophical treatises from the well-known Oxford manuscript, 
Barocci 131, which was copied in the thirteenth century“? Though transmit- 
ted anonymously, the miscellany of treatises preserved in the Barocci codex 
has in the past been attributed by various scholars to Psellos. Pontikos was 
the first to edit critically the complete set of texts and his work is of a high 
quality. Particularly valuable is the third chapter of his lengthy introduction 
in which he expertly explores in detail the philosophical background of the 
material. What must be judged somewhat disappointing, however, is his 
reluctance to accept the possibility that Psellos was directly involved in the 


accorded special recognition as theologian or philosopher: Theologica I, op. 22, 38-9 (for a 
student audience) of toivuy deoroyixwrator ToV ‘EAAHvwr, ov dy IpoKdros Kata THY 
env pAdov To KedddAatov...; and Historia Syntomos, ed. W. J. Aerts (Berlin and New York, 
1990), 52. 37 ITpoKAos 6 péyas ... dAdaodos, Ov ey weTa ye TDAGTwva Tint. 


46 Cf. Theologica I, op. 20, 2-3: odk arroKxptpopat pos buds, @ Pirtator Traldes, oUs Sia 
Tis droocodias Wdivyca... Ibid. op. 89, 85-6: xp7 ye Duds, Proaddgous ovTas...Ibid., op. 91, 
3: @ purocopwraror maides ... Ibid., op. 76, 11-12: éret 8€ "AptoroTedtKol mavtes Upeis THY 
mawseiar .. 

at Theologica [ op. 51, 103-4: BovAopat yap Tedrgous buds ex Ter€wv elvar KaL WN TOIS 
KalplwTarots édtelrovras pe peau. 

48 Oratoria minora, ed. A. R. Littlewood (Leipzig, 1985), op. 6, 52-3: doco frovos ev 
agidooopous KaLpots. 

© Anonymi Miscellanea Philosophica(Athens and Brussels, 1992). 
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compilation. The most Pontikos is willing to concede is that it belongs to the 
philosophical tradition of Psellos, but that its anonymous author cannot 
be identified and that author—in the estimation of Pontikos—may well 
have been one of the scholars who witnessed the revival of Aristotelianism 
in the twelfth century.’ 

The fact is, however, that the unmistakable fingerprints of Psellos are 
detectable all over the philosophical writings in the Barocci collection; in 
other words, they show most of the characteristics of Psellan authorship, 
large and small. In the first instance, one may point to the range of topics 
explored—such as the nature of the soul, meteorology, the heresy of Euno- 
mius—and to the tell-tale cast of philosophers and other authors who are 
cited or brought into the discussion. Then there is the concern evinced for 
reconciling Greek and Christian ideas; in addition we are faced with the fact 
that, like many of Psellos’ uncontested opuscula, the great majority of pieces 
in the Barocci collection have the literary form of replies (often drafted as a 
letter) to a question or problem raised by an unidentfied correspondent. Add 
to that little stylistic touches and choice of vocabulary, and one comes away 
with the overwhelming impression that these documents, whatever small 
difficulties may seem to stand in the way, cannot be anything other than the 
writings or, in some instances probably, the working notes of Psellos. 

A further stumbling block to Pontikos is the amount of attention paid to 
Aristotle, which leads him to assume that some of the texts were added in the 
twelfth century. ‘The evidence for this assumption’, he comments, ‘rests on 
the use made of Aristotle’s work and the commentaries on it. We know that 
Psellos had evidenced a strong preference for Plato as against Aristotle. 
Therefore, the Aristotelian material must derive from elsewhere.*! This, 
one would have to say in a word, is not a convincing argument; a glance at 
the sources listed, for example, in Gautier’s edition of the Theologica would 
show just how much of the Aristotelian corpus comes into play in Psellos’ 
presentations, and other evidence of the same kind is abundantly available in 
the two volumes of Philosophica minora. 

These comments are not meant to cast doubts on the overall quality of 
Pontikos’ work, which is in other respects well executed and very valuable. 
They are voiced rather in the conviction that Psellos was sui generis and 
against an assumption that there was some unknownfigure out there, so to 
say, in the eleventh or early twelfth century who could in all essentials be 
another Psellos. 

Some final observations should be made. The ninth and tenth centuries in 
Byzantium were not bad ones by any means for Greek culture, even for 
the Hellenic heritage in philosophy. Major figures like Photios and Arethas 
are honourable representatives of a Christian humanism that promoted the 
welfare of Greek books and, within certain limits, helped to sustain the role of 


© Thid., p. xl. 5! Tbid., p. xxxix. 
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Aristotle and, to a lesser extent, Plato in the sphere of higher education. But 
no one will deny that a huge sea change came with Psellos in the eleventh 
century. Here was, for the first time in ages, a philosopher who took the 
trouble to give the subject a more substantial role in intellectual life and who 
actively re-established contact with the exegetical tradition of the late antique 
and early Byzantine centuries. 

In one of the autobiographical sections of his Chronographia he pays a 
clear tribute to the Greek commentators and acknowledges their help as 
guides to the works of Plato and Aristotle>? And it is not a gratuitous 
mention by Psellos nor an empty compliment to himself. His minor philo- 
sophical treatises show an intimate familiarity with several commentators, 
including Philoponus and Olympiodorus, from whose works he draws exten- 
sively. But he does more than restore the link with that tradition; he picks up 
from where the Alexandrians left off in the seventh century. We have from his 
pen two substantial pieces of exegesis on Aristotle: one is a full-blown 
commentary on the Physics, still awaiting publication in the original Greek?* 
the other is a so-called paraphrase of the logical treatise De interpretatione, 
which survives in about thirty manuscripts, wasfirst printed by Aldus Man- 
utius in Italy, and was even the subject of a special poem by the twelfth 
century author John Tzetzes.* The ultimate recognition, perhaps, is to be 
found in a Jerusalem manuscript of the thirteenth century where Psellos is 
cited on the list of Aristotle’s works and their commentators used in higher 
education; this is canonization—to be named in the same company with the 
likes of Porphyry and Ammonius.° 

But going even beyond the parameters represented by the Alexandrian and 
Athenian school traditions, Psellos became imaginatively engaged with the 
full range of Greek thinkers, from the Presocratics to the later Neoplatonists. 
Among his cultural heroes were two that occupied very special places. One 
was Gregory of Nazianzus who represented for him the ideal model of 
Christian rhetor and philosophos. That was an easy choice. The other was 
Proclus, a different kettle of fish altogether. Proclus was a suspect resident 
alien in a Greek Christian world whom Psellos, in the interest of keeping him 
as a friend, was obliged to beat over the head from time to time with the big 
stick of orthodoxy. In order to retain Proclus within the frame of his unique 
brand of humanism, Psellos had to tread afine line and he managed to do this 
with agility. He had the courage on occasion to go to bat for Proclus, even to 
praise him to the sky, but at other times he was clever enough to brand some 


*2 Chron. 6. 37 = Michele Psello: Imperatori di Bisanzio, ed. S. Impellizzeri et al., i (Milan, 
1984), 284: ws 8€ riot TeV eéqynoapevey Thy emioTHnuny evetuyov, THY Odov Trap 
avTa@y edisacKouny THS yowoews, Kal WE GAAos els GAAOV TapéTELTIOV, O xelpwY TmpoS 
Tov KpeiTTOVa, KaKElVOS avis els ETEpoV, Kal ObTOS els AptoToTeANV Kal TTaTwva. 

%3 The first edn. is being prepared by Linos Benakis. 

54 See Duffy (1998: 441-5). 

55 See Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, iii/1, ed. P. Wendland (Berlin, 1901), pp. xv—xix 
(here p. xviii). The manuscript in question is Jerusalem Taph. 106. 
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of his ideas as nonsense. His larger intention was to revive a moribund part of 
the Hellenic heritage; it was a solo mission and one that he puts on record, 
this time as a fait accompli, in the Chronographia where he tells his contem- 

poraries: “You who read my history today will bear witness to the truth of my 
words. Philosophy, by the time I came upon it, had already expired. ..; but I 

brought it back to life, all by myself.*° Psellos was no stranger to exagger- 

ation, particularly on the subject of his own role in Byzantine life and letters. 
Be that as it may, on the issue of philosophy the evidence suggests that what 
he is telling us is nothing but the truth’ 
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Psellos’ Paraphrasis on 
Aristotle’s De interpretatione 


KATERINA IERODIAKONOU 


There recently has been a lot of interest in Greek commentaries on Aristotle’s 
works. It has become clear that they not only reveal unsuspected subtleties of 
difficult Aristotelian passages and provide information concerning otherwise 
unknown doctrines, they also put forward original philosophical views. 
However, the period usually studied covers only the commentaries from 
Aspasius and Alexander of Aphrodisias in the second century to Simplicius 
in the sixth or Stephanus in the seventh century. What I think has not yet 
been sufficiently acknowledged is that in the East, even after the sixth century, 
the tradition of commenting on Aristotle’s treatises continues uninterrupted 
until the fifteenth century or even beyond the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
In the case of Aristotle’s logical works, in particular, the signficant number 
of manuscripts with Byzantine scholia on the Organon confirms that Aristo- 
telian logic constitutes a focus of great attention throughout the Byzantine 
era. Following the tradition of the ancient commentators, but especially that 
of the Christian commentators of the Alexandrian school, Byzantine scholars 
such as Photios, Arethas, Michael Psellos, John Italos, Michael of Ephesus, 
Leo Magentinos, Nikephoros Blemmydes, George Pachymeres, John Pedia- 
simos, Isaak Argyros, Joseph Philagrios, John Chortasmenos, and others 
produce logical commentaries, paraphrases, compendia, and short treatises 
on selected logical topics. But in most cases these logical works have not 
been edited, let alone been closely studied, and so their importance for the 
development of logical theory in Byzantium has not yet been adequately 
assessed. 

The aim of this chapter is to concentrate on just one of these Byzantine 
scholiasts, namely Michael Psellos, and even in this case to discuss only one 
of his many writings on Aristotle’s logic, namely his paraphrasis on Aristo- 
tle’s De interpretatione. In analysing Psellos’ paraphrasis, I shall attempt to 
show that his contribution to logic, which comes fairly early in this long 
Byzantine tradition, is of particular interest for an adequate understanding 
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both of the further developments in Byzantine logic and of the philosophical 
problems in the Aristotelian work. 


The Author 


I will begin with a few words about Psellos’ interest in, and pursuit of, logical 
studies. The obvious place to start is his education. Psellos himself says 
(Chron. 3. 3; 6. 37) that his philosophical education was inadequate, and 
that the scholars of the time did not study in depth the achievements of the 
ancient philosophers, in particular of Plato and Aristotle. It has been argued, 
however, that such a statement about the decline and subsequent revival of 
learning must be treated as nothing but a commonplace? Psellos must have 
been taught at least basic logic, for it seems that from quite early on a 
knowledge of the elements of logic in Byzantium was considered as essential 
for the exposition of Christian dogma and the refutation of heresy? More 
specifically, Psellos must have learnt Aristotle’s logic through the ancient 
commentators and the Christian tradition; that is to say, through the com- 
mentaries of Philoponus, and the works of John of Damascus, Photios, and 
Arethas. After all, Psellos belonged to the same circle of students as men like 
John Xiphilinos, who was known for his interest in Aristotle and his mastery 
of logic, as is attested by Psellos’ own letters to him (Sathas v. 446-7) and his 
funeral oration on him (Sathas iv. 428-9). 

The influence of such an education in logic becomes clear when we consider 
Psellos’ philosophical position. For Psellos himself stressed that the mind is 
capable of grasping truth through reason as well as through revelation, and 
he tried to bring together Christianity and the ancient philosophical trad- 
ition, claiming that the logical pursuit of truth cannot bring one into corflict 
with Christian doctrine (Sathas v. 447). On the contrary, he pointed out that 
reasoning is an important part of human nature (hil. min. I, op. 3, 49: 
avdowmiKwTeoorv), though it has its limitations due to the inscrutability of 
God’s essence and our limited intellectual power (Sathas v. 326, 414). This is 
the reason why Psellos cautiously avoided any suggestion that mere logic 
might resolve deep theological issues, although he often advocated the use of 
logic (Sathas iv. 462; v. 55). Thus, even if Psellos understandably has a 
reputation as someone who was primarily interested in advancing the study 
of Plato, influenced by Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Proclus, and Olym- 
piodorus, it is also reasonable to consider him as an Aristotelian scholar; for 
he never neglected the study of Aristotle, and in particular of Aristotle’s 
logical writings. 

Moreover, it seems that Psellos himself taught Aristotle’s logic as a neces- 
sary preparation for dealing with more philosophical issues, in particular, 


1 Browning (1975: 6). ? Roueché (1974: 64). 
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Plato’s metaphysics (Sathas v. 475). Quite generally, according to the educa- 
tional system of Psellos’ time, a course of the advanced level included phil- 
osophy and the gquadrivium, and it standardly started with a study of 
Porphyry’s Jsagoge, Aristotle’s Categories, the De interpretatione, and the 

Prior Analytics 1. 1-73 That means, of course, that there must have been a 
need for easily digestible commentaries on these logical works; and especially 
for someone like Psellos who often stressed how important logic is for those 
who study philosophy (Sathas iv. 428-9; v. 445), it must have seemed highly 
reasonable to write for his students his own scholia on the Organon. In fact, 

the numerous logical writings which are attributed to him by our sources 
prove the degree to which Psellos was engaged in promoting a knowledge of 
Aristotle’s logic. 

First, we learn directly from him, in the proemium of his unedited com- 
mentary on the Physics, that he has written a paraphrasis on the Organon for 
teaching purposes.* The same fact can also be inferred from a letter to 
Xiphilinos (Phil. min. I, op. 5), in which Psellos stresses the difficulties in 
compiling for his students a clear synopsis of Aristotle’s Organon, which 
seems to be what Xiphilinos has asked him to do? Psellos’ synopsis, however, 
still waits to be recovered from the surviving manuscripts® Second, Psellos 
seems to be the author of further logical works, this time either on spectic 
books of Aristotle’s Organon or on select logical topics.’ For example, the 
seventeenth-century list of Psellos’ works by Leo Allatius, which also includes 
Psellos’ logical works (PG 122. 521—2), mentions two commentaries on the 
Categories;® but, again, these works have not yet been identified among the 
texts which have come down to us. Moreover, the same list includes Psellos’ 
works on the Prior Analytics, which unfortunately are also unknown; on the 


3 For instance, cf. Tatakis (1949: 164). 

4+ Zervos (1920: 98 n. 3). 

> Psellos’ letter has the following informative uitle: Ets tov Sgovyyaguov TNS Biydys 
KuUgW Kavoravtivov Tov _Aupurwor, agi@oavra avTov peTaBadelv TO TOV ’AgoToTéous 
Aoyucov” Opyavov amo Tov doagous emt TO cages. 

There is no doubt that Psellos’ synopsis of the Organon is not the treatise Ydvoyus els 
THv Agiatotédous Aoyikyy (cf. Benakis 1958-9). But could we identify Psellos’ synopsis with 
the treatise AiSacKkadia otvTowos Kal capegraTy megl Tw SéKa KaTHYOQLWY Kal 
THV TQOOTAGEWY Kal TMV GUAOYLOMMV TEQL WY TLS TOOSbaxHEls Els TaCAY pEV Kal 
GAnv EmLoTHUNY Kal TéxvyV, eLawEeTws S€ Eis THY QNTOQELAY, EVKOAWS EuTrOQEvCETAL 
(Phil. min. I, op. 52), which is ascribed to Psellos in many manuscripts? Duffy (1992 edn.: p. 
XXXVvi) considers it as a spurious work, because its style is not characteristic of Psellos. I agree with 
Duffy’s view, and I intend to support it, in what follows, with specfic arguments arising from the 
second part of this work which presents a summary of Aristotle’sDe interpretatione. 

7 Small treatises by Psellos discussing select topics of Aristotle’s Organon are, for instance, 
the ITegt THs piews THV TEOTACEWY Kal TEOL EvTrOQias TEOTAGEWY GbLYTOMOS E~osos (Phil. 
min. I, op. 10), and the Sivrouos tagdasoors Twv SexaTor@v Tagadroyopm@y (Phil. min. I, 
op. 14). 

8 The titles of the two commentaries on Aristotle’ s Categories, which are attributed to Psellos 
by Allatius, are the following: (i) Eénynots els Tas K arnyogias TOU “Aguarorédous (incipit: 
Tov TQAY LAT WY, TO pev KoWwwvel), and (ii) Eis Thy Tlogpugtou Eloaywyny Kai TwWa, 
Tov ‘Aguotorédous Katnyogtiy (incipit: ToAol ev ToAax@s Tv dgxalwv). 
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other hand, we do find in several manuscripts an unpublished commentary 
and an unpublished paraphrasis on the Prior Analytics, and there is good 
evidence to suggest that they both were written by Psellos? 

Focusing now on Psellos’ writings on the De interpretatione, they must 
have been considered from early on as standard works of reference; in a 
fourteenth-century catalogue of the commentators on Aristotle’s works, 
probably written by John Pediasimos,’® Psellos together with Ammonius 
and Magentinos are said to be the only commentators on the De interpret- 
atione (Stephanus, in De interp. v.).'' In fact, it seems plausible to assume that 
Psellos must have produced either more than one commentary on this Aris- 
totelian logical treatise, or different versions of the same commentary, a 
practice which is not at all unusual already in late antiquity and throughout 
the Byzantine era. It is, therefore, not surprising that in Allatius’ list, again, 
we find four different works, all commenting on Aristotle’s De interpret- 
atione.'* It should be pointed out, though, that the incipits of these works 
do not coincide with any of the incipits of Psellos’ surviving writings, and so 
we are once more in the situation of not having, so far, discovered or 
identified any of these works. 

But if none of these works which Allatius in his extensive catalogue 
attributes to Psellos coincides with the text of our paraphrasis, is there 
enough evidence to show that Psellos is really its author? It is, indeed, the 
case that no doubt about Psellos’ authorship is expressed in the manuscript 
tradition, in the editions, in the translations, and in the relevant secondary 
literature. On the contrary, all scribes, editors, translators, and modern 
scholars unanimously attribute it to the famous Byzantine scholar of the 
eleventh century. Also, among the works which certainly belong to Psellos}? 
there is a scholium on Aristotle’s De interpretatione which closely resembles 
the paraphrasis both in content and in style. However, since this scholium is 
very short and not to be found verbatim in the paraphrasis, little can be 
inferred from it. There is, though, indirect evidence of Psellos’ authorship in 
the text of the paraphrasis itself; for there is a passage in the paraphrasis in 
which the author, after referring by name to Ammonius and Philoponus, 
mentions the view of a philosopher who was appointed by the most literate 


° Terodiakonou (forthcoming). 

'© Benakis 1987: 362. 

1! Tt is interesting to note that Psellos’ comments on the De interpretatione are praised in a 
short poem by the 12th-cent. author John Tzetzes for their clarity. Indeed, Tzetzes compares 
Psellos to a pearl diver who brings to the surface the precious thought which is hidden, like a pearl 
in its shell, by the obscurity of Aristotle’s text. See Duffy (1998: 441-5). 

The four works on the De _interpretatione, which Allatius attributes to Psellos, are: 
@ Egqynots els TO TTegt égnvetas ‘Aguatorédous (incipit: ‘O oKoTFOS Tov ITegt égunvetas 
éott diarapety meg mQoTaaewy), (ii) Egnynows ets TO Tlegt eounvetas "Aguator€)ous Gneipit: 
O€o0at vov art Tou 6eloacban), (iii) Zovops Kal peTapgacts oapeorarn TNS SiSacKadlas 
TOU Tlegt éguyvelas (incipit: Atadap paver TEQL mQoTacewv), and (iv) Eis 76 Iegt €onvetas 
éxSoors émiTOMos (incipit: Te «id TOU Aoyou meévre TOV GQLbLOV). 

> Phil. min. I, op. 15: Tot Weddod regi mEoTAGEwY dpEovody GANAaLS Guvadyoedery. 
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king as the datos Tv pidocdgewy,'* and we do know that Psellos was 
appointed by Constantine Monomachos (1042-55) as thefirst datos ta@v 
piroobpuwv.'> But if the philosopher referred to here is Psellos, and Psellos 
himself is the author of the paraphrasis, why would he present his own views 
in this circuitous way? It seems that Psellos avoids here referring to himself, 
because he is consistent in concealing deliberately, throughout the paraphra- 
sis, his identity as its author; and this for reasons which will be discussed 
shortly. 

Finally, before I turn to the analysis of the text, a brief remark concerning 
its date: assuming that Psellos wrote this work on Aristotle’s De interpreta- 
tione, and that he was appointed as the first Uratos t@v pidocébgwv in 
the year 1045, we here have a terminus post quem for the date of the para- 
phrasis.!° 


The Text 


Psellos’ paraphrasis was first edited by Aldus Manutius in Venice in 1503 and 
published again in 1520, together with Ammonius’ and Leo Magentinos’ 
commentaries on the De interpretatione. The same text was also translated 
into Latin and edited twice, first by Severinus Boetius in Venice in 1541, and 
then by Conrad Gresner in Basel in 1542. As to the manuscript tradition of 
the paraphrasis, Wartelle in his catalogue lists thirty-six manuscripts from 
various libraries which preserve, according to him, Psellos’ comments on the 
De interpretatione under different headings, such as paraphrasis, metaphra- 
sis, expositio, scholia, commentaria. However, this catalogue is not reliable, 
and it also has proved in many cases to be incomplete. A closer look at the 
catalogues of the particular libraries, as well as the study of some of the 
manuscripts themselves, show that only twenty-six of these manuscripts, 
dating from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, preserve the paraphrasis 
published in the Aldine edition;'” most of the other manuscripts preserve the 


'* in De interp. 28. 42: dv Kai proodgwv Urarov Bacwéwy Tis INGE Proloywraros. 


15 For instance, see Fuchs (1926: 29). 

16 As has already been pointed out, although the second part of thediSacxaNa ovVTOLOS 
also presents a summary of Aristotle’s De interpretatione, there are good reasons to believe that 
its author is not the same as the author of the paraphrasis. First, the fact that there are no 
comments in AisacKadla atvtomos on ch. 14 of Aristotle’s De interpretatione (23°27-24°9) 
suggests that the author considers it as not genuine, whereas the author of the paraphrasis 
explicitly attributes this chapter to Aristotle. Second, in AiSacKkadia ctvropos there is none 
of the particular characteristics which distinguish the paraphrasis from the other commentaries 
on the De interpretatione, characteristics which are discussed in the following sections of this 
paper. Third, one notices substantial differences between the two works in the way the material is 
presented, in the form of the examples used, and in some interpretations, like for instance in the 
explanation of the term é€x prerabécews. Therefore, if Psellos is indeed the author of the 
paraphrasis, AidacKadia ovvTopos probably is not his work. 

17 The manuscripts which preserve Psellos’ paraphrasis are: Ambrosianus 194 & C 97 sup.), 
saec. XV; 255 (= D 82 sup.), saec. XIII; Baroccianus gr. 117, saec. XVI; Breslau, Magdalenaeus 
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second part of the spurious 4iSacKadia ovvtopos, which also includes a 
summary of Aristotle’s De interpretatione. 

Now let me briefly describe the text as printed in the Aldine, by presenting 
its division into an introduction andfive parts, which Psellos calls ‘Tunwarta’. 
The introduction covers chapter 1 of the standard division of Aristotle’s text 
(De interp. 16°1—-18); the first part covers chapters 2-6 (De interp. 16°19- 
17°37);!8 the second part covers chapters 7-9 and part of 10 We interp. 
17°38-19°19); the third part covers the rest of 10 and chapter 11 @e interp. 
19°19-21°34); the fourth part covers chapters 12 and 13 We interp. 21°35- 
23°26); and finally, the fifth part covers chapter 14 (De interp. 23°27-24°9).!° 
Although it is not at all clear how old this division underlying Psellos’ para- 
phrasis actually is, there is no doubt that it is exactly the same as the division 
found in Ammonius’ commentary, with the difference that Ammonius refers 
to the five parts as ‘kepaAaa’; the other surviving commentaries, that is to say 
Stephanus’ commentary and the anonymous’ commentary published by 
Taran, also divide their text into five ‘tyxnwata’. However, for two reasons 
nothing conclusive can be said about the precise origin of Psellos’ division; 
first, he himself is not strict in always using the same terms, since he also uses 
‘kepaadaiov’ (in De interp. 35. 29) and ‘ovvtaypa’ (in De interp. 27. 5-6) 
instead of ‘tuna’; and second, the divisions of the paraphrasis which are to 
be found in the manuscript tradition, but also in its Latin translations, slightly 
differ from the division in the Aldine edition?° 

Unfortunately, the Aldine edition suffers from a great number of misread- 
ings, false readings, displacements and unnecessary additions: 


1. There are misreadings of single words which greatly change the meaning; 
for instance, there are at least four cases (in De interp. 4. 27; 6. 9; 26-7; 8. 3) in 
which the Aldine edition has aéqaots instead of ad7oqavats. 

2. There are false readings of sentences which make Psellos’ point unintel- 
ligible. For instance, the sentence ‘od pny et Tis 08 dikatos avOQWTOS, 


1442, saec. XIV; Hierosolyminatus S. Sepulchri 150, saec. XIV; 107, saec. XIII (?); Laurentianus 
gr. 10.26, saec. XII; 71.19, saec. XIV; 71.32, saec. XIV; 71.35, saec. XIII; 85.1, saec. XIV; Acquisti 
175, saec. XIII; Marcianus gr. Z 599, saec XIV-XV; Mosquensis Bibl. Synod. 455, saec. XV— 
XVI; Mutinensis 189 (= F 11), saec. XIV; Neapolitanus 334 © E 12), saec. XV (2); Oxford, 
Magdalen College 15, saec. XV; Parisinus gr. 1918, saec. XIV; 1919, saec. XV; 1973, saec. XIV; 
2136, saec. XVI; Vaticanus gr. 1693, saec. XIV; 1035, (?); Vindobolensis Phil. gr. 139, saec. XIV; 
300, saec. XIV; Yale, Philipps 6445, saec. XIII (?). 


18 The first part of Psellos’ paraphrasis is subdivided into four subparts under the headings: 
TEOt bvOuaTOS, TEQ! ONWATOS, TEL NOYOU, TEQL KaTAPAGEWS Kal aTOpaVaEWwS. 

Tt should be noted that Psellos does not regard ch. 14 as spurious; rather he thinks that it 
was written by Aristotle as an exercise designed to guide the student to the correct doctrine (n De 
interp. 35. 28-9: roUT0 yowv jot Lovov T@V Odrwy Tod TTeQi Eounveias TUNMATWY yupVvacio”u 
Noyov eréxov €xdiSorau). This view is similar, but not identical, to Ammonius’ claim that ch. 14 
was composed either by Aristotle himself, writing an exercise for those who study this logical 
work, or by someone later than Aristotle ( De interp. 251. 25-252. 10). 

20 e.g., in the manuscript Baroccianus gr. 117 the fifth part is further subdivided into six 
subparts, which are called ‘émtyevgjara’, and in the Latin translations the second and fourth 
parts are further subdivided. 
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non Kal AvOgwrros ov dikalos €oTw’ (in De interp. 18. 25), should read ‘ov 
pny el Tis dikatos avOgwrros ovK EoTU, HSN Kal AVOQwTFOS Ov dSiKaLos 
€otw’.! 

3. There are parts of the text that have been placed in the wrong order. 
For instance, the eight lines which present the sixteen sentences resulting 
from the permutations of the four quantifiers (in De interp. 11. 16-24) should 
appear earlier in the text (in De interp. 11. 1), since they seem to have 
been misplaced due to a rearrangement of pages in the manuscript trad- 
ition.”” 

4. There are whole parts of the Aldine text which certainly do not belong to 
Psellos’ work. For instance, towards the end of the paraphrasis?> there is a 
sentence which is a redundant repetition of a bit of text some lines above, and 
does not read well after the preceding sentence which explicitly marks the end 
of this part of the paraphrasis; most probably, this sentence must have been a 
scholium in the margin of a manuscript, and it was later added to the main 
text of the paraphrasis by a not particularly careful editor or scribe. But what 
immediately follows this sentence in the Aldine @n De interp. 27. 7-28. 7) is 
even more disturbing; for it is a long passage from Ammonius’ commentary 
(in De interp. 210. 17-212. 23), with an introducing sentence in the place of a 
lemma,” as if Psellos himself cites Ammonius in his paraphrasis. However, a 
closer look at the manuscripts proves that it is only an unfortunate addition 
by an editor or copyist2° Moreover, there is a long passage in the Aldine (in 
De interp. 19. 23-20. 4), presenting an interpretation of Aristotle which is 
actually in conflict with the interpretation offered earlier in the text; this 
passage, in fact, proves to be a part of Magentinos’ commentary (n De 
interp. 22. 8-42). Hence, it should also be regarded as an unfortunate addition 
by an editor, for there are no traces of this passage in the extant manuscripts. 
In general, such additions to Psellos’ original paraphrasis make clear that the 
editor must have had in front of him a manuscript with Aristotle’s De 
interpretatione in the centre, and in the margins the commentaries of Psellos, 
Ammonius, and Magentinos, as well as brief scholia by anonymous scholi- 
asts. After all, it is not by chance that Psellos’ work on Aristotle’s De 
interpretatione was edited by Aldus Manutius together with Ammonius’ 
and Magentinos’ commentaries on the same logical work. 


21 This is actually a reading which wefind in the MS tradition; see e.g. Baroccianus gr. 117, 
fo. 80”. 

22 See e.g. Baroccianus gr. 117, fo. 67. 
a2 in De interp. 26. 51-27. 7: det be bpas <td€va aso Tare TroAas Tages € ev ™] Bas 
TOU pen ovTos Tagadedw ke, Kal év per onpavopevov TOU un OVTOS TO beg TO. ovra.. - KaLL 
TéNOS Op00 TE exeivep Kal Hiv TO Tolrov TOU ITegi €guyvetas <idnpe ovvTay La. elot Se Kal 
aa ETEQA ONLawopeva SV0 TOU MHOVTOS LH Ov yag A€yeTaL Kal ATrav TO alabyTOV Kal 7 
oTEeQnats. 

4 in De interp. 27. 7-8: Kat dws a7 puvins Aupwviov procdgou a0 TOU dAnbes 

5é €otw elreiv Kata TOU TIWOSs Kal ATA@S. 

25 See e.g. Baroccianus gr. 117; Laurentianus 10. 26. 
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A Commentary or a Paraphrasis? 


Leaving the issue of the authorship of the paraphrasis and the various 
deficiencies of the Aldine edition, let us next focus on Psellos’ text itself, 
and let us here start from its title which in most manucripts is the following?° 
Miyanrov Yerrov magageaots els TO ITeot eopnveias. However, Psellos 
himself nowhere calls this work a 7agaqgoaors, but he uses instead the 
terms ‘U7ouvnua’ (in De interp. 8. 55; 10. 27; 15. 53; cf. 39. 31: 
‘Yromvnuatioos’), ‘ovyyoaupa’ (in De interp. 28. 36), and ‘ovvTaypo’ 
(in De interp. 35. 31-2), which are also used to refer to Aristotle’s logical 
treatise. But, then, why is this work called a Tagageacts’”? Is there a 
difference between a paraphrasis and a commentary? 

At the beginning of his paraphrasis on the Posterior Analytics, the fourth- 
century commentator Themistius @7 An. post. 1. 2-16) compares his scholia 
on Aristotle to those written by previous commentators, and states that he 
decided to produce works which are much shorter, so that the students can 
learn and remember them more easily. He also stresses that, in this way, he 
has really innovated as to the form of scholia on Aristotle’s logical treatises~’ 
Approximately ten centuries later, the commentator Sophonias (” De an. 1. 
4-3. 9) undertakes to distinguish the way Alexander of Aphrodisias, Ammo- 
nius, Simplicius, and Philoponus compiled their commentaries from that of 
the innovative writings of Themistius, who was then followed, according to 
Sophonias, among others by Psellos in his logical works?* Sophonias actu- 
ally enumerates the main differences between the two groups of writings: 


1. The size of the scholia in the first group is considerably larger than that 
of those in the second group. 

2. The commentators of the first group interpret the Aristotelian text 
section by section, whereas the commentators of the second group tend to 
present and discuss it in a continuous flow, as if they were Aristotle himself. 

3. The commentators of the first group aim at providing a scholarly 
understanding of Aristotle’s works, while the members of the second group 
are interested in the use of their writings for more elementary teaching 
purposes; hence, they often add many useful rules and examples to ease the 
study of Aristotle’s thought. 


It is exactly because of these differences that the commentators of the second 
group should be considered, according to Sophonias, as writing paraphrases 
rather than commentaries.” 

But could we apply in the case of Psellos’ work on the De interpretatione 
Sophonias’ observations concerning the characteristic features of a para- 


© There is, however, a variant of this title; namely, Ambrosianus 194 and the Oxford 
manuscript of Magdalen College 15 have Tregipgaois instead of Tragapgacts. 
| Themistius, in An. post. 1. 14: Tov TUTOY Kowovpeda THs ovyyeagns. 
® Sophonias, in De an. 1.21: Kat Yehdos voTEQov HLL oapLevos €v TH AoyiKh. 
?° Thid. 1. 19-20: od« eényytal waddrov 7 magagoacrat. 
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phrasis? The first characteristic is clearly present, for we only need to com- 
pare the size of Psellos’ work to Ammonius’ commentary on the same 
Aristotelian treatise. That is to say, the 272 pages of Ammonius’ edited 
scholia in the series Commentaria in Aristotelem Graecacertainly outnumber 
by far the 39 pages of the Aldine edition of Psellos’ text, which correspond to 
approximately 90 pages of the CAG series.*° 

Concerning next the continuous flow of a paraphrasis, it must be pointed 
out that the lemmata which interrupt Psellos’ text in the Aldine edition were 
probably not part of Psellos’ original work; they are not to be found in all 
manuscripts and they also seem to be redundant, since Aristotle’s views are 
incorporated in the main text of the paraphrasis. Of course, we cannot be 
certain as to who added these lemmata and when, though we may note that 
they preserve a text which does not always coincide with our standard edition 
of Aristotle’s work. 

But there is another more interesting aspect of Sophonias’ second charac- 
teristic, which certainly applies to Psellos’ work on theDe interpretatione. For 
at the very end of his paraphrasis,*' Psellos himself states that he pretends 
throughout this text to be Aristotle himself. And this is why the alleged 
author of the paraphrasis uses the first person to talk about the doctrines 
which he discusses in works like the De anima (in De interp. 1. 24-5), the 
Categories, the Topics, and the Physics (in De interp. 35. 30-2). Moreover, the 
obvious anachronism notwithstanding, it is supposed to be Aristotle himself 
who refers in this text (in De interp. 28. 34-41) to Ammonius’ commentary 
on the De interpretatione and, most probably, to Philoponus’ commentary on 
the Prior Analytics.** But although there are many more indications in the 
paraphrasis which show that Psellos tries to maintain thefiction that Aris- 
totle is its author,** there are three obvious lapses: once the name of Aristotle 
occurs in an example, namely J]Aatwv girocoget Kat LwKoarns 
Siad€éyetar Kal AgvotoTedys Texvoroyei (in De interp. 6. 7-8); Aristotle’s 
view on names is twice presented in the third person as the doctrine of the 
Philosopher (in De interp. 2. 14; 17); and finally, when the views of Plato and 


3° The extract from Ammonius’ commentary which the editor carelessly added to Psellos’ 
paraphrasis gives us an idea as to the length of Psellos’ work; that is to say, it is thanks to this 
extract that we may estimate the 39 pp. of the Aldine edn. of Psellos’ text to correspond to 
approximately 90 pp. of the series Commentaria_in Aristotelem Graeca 

31 in De interp. 39. 28-31: otrw pev ov eéyw ev T@ hoyiw TovTw HedTQW TOU 
*Agvototédous TeOGwTOV €pauT@ mEQubeLEVvOS, Tov €xEelvou TEQL THY amopavTiKa@v 
Noywv eEwoxnoduny Vrouvnuwatiopov. It is interesting to compare the above text with the 
following: Sophonias, in De an. 1. 11-12: adrov yag vrostvres "Aguatotélyy Kal TH TIS 
abtayyeNas mo0Gx0n ohpEvol TQDGWTELW. 

There is no reason to assume, as has been done by Busse in his edn. of Ammonius’ 
commentary (in De interp. xv.), that this passage implies the existence of a commentary by 
Philoponus on the De interpretatione, for Philoponus himself discusses the issue which is 
in question here, namely the notion of the évSexéevov, in his surviving commentary on 
the Prior Analytics (in An. pr. 42. 35-6; 59. 6-7), and the other available evidence is quite 
meagre. 

33 See e.g. in De interp. 3. 11, 4. 28, 30, 31, 32. 
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Aristotle on non-being are put forward, Psellos does not manage to avoid 
referring to Aristotle by name (in De interp. 27. 5). In general, though, Psellos 
presents the logical issues of the De interpretatione from Aristotle’s perspec- 
tive, that is to say, as if it were Aristotle himself who, some centuries after 
completing his work, revises it, either by expanding the elliptic points or by 
explaining the difficult issues on the basis of the commentators’ interpret- 
ations.** It is obviously this characteristic, then, which explains why, as we 
have previously said, Psellos deliberately conceals his own identity in this 
paraphrasis. 

Finally, there is no doubt that the third feature, which Sophonias regards 
as characteristic of a paraphrasis, applies to Psellos’ work. For the mere 
reading of this treatise soon makes it obvious that it has not been written 
for scholars interested in clarifying the difficult points of Aristotle’s thought, 
but for the teaching of students with little background in logical matters>° In 
fact, the practical aim of Psellos’ paraphrasis as a textbook for use in logic 
courses is attested, as Sophonias rightly expects, by the large number of 
references to theorems or rules. In the 39 pages of the Aldine edition we 
find the term ‘xavav’ occurring nineteen times;° this does not mean, of 
course, that Psellos discusses nineteen rules, for there are only four, nor 
that he invents new logical rules, for he simply formulates them on the basis 
of material already presented by Aristotle>’ To the use of rules, as indicative 
of the practical aim of Psellos’ paraphrasis, we should also add the use of the 
imperative, the use of the second person, and the use of verbs referring to the 
teaching process.*® In addition, Psellos often presents the Aristotelian doc- 
trines in a question—answer form, which he clearly considers as helpful to the 
students; in fact, he uses it so much that in a single page wefind eight different 
questions.*” 


4 See e.g. in De interp. 8. 55-9. 2, 10. 43-5, 15. 52-3, 28. 17-18, 30. 14. 

3° There is, however, an exception to the rule that Psellos just tries to cover the same ground as 
Aristotle in a more accessible form, without attention to the details of theDe interpretatione. For 
there is one place (in De interp. 23. 7-25), in which Psellos proposes a change of the standard text, 
even though this change is not particularly good. The standard edition of Aristotle’s text reads as 
follows: De interp. 20°35-6: 6 8 et7wy odk Gvbgwros obdev LAAAOV TOU GAVOQUTIOS GAAG Kat 
HTTOV HANGEvKE TL EHevoTal, Eav Ly TL TECOTEOH. Psellos’ reading deletes 71, exactly as it 
happens in the relevant lemma of Ammonius’ commentatry (7 De interp. 188. 20), and proposes 
to have a fullstop after 7AnGevxe. In other words, Psellos understands the text not as saying that 
the indefinite name ‘not-man’ does no more say something true or false than the name ‘man’, but 
as saying that ‘not-man’ does no more say something true than ‘man’, and says something false if 
something else is added to it. 

36 in De interp. 21. 11, 41, 42, 22. 5, 11, 31, 41, 23. 30, 37, 25. 31, 26. 4, 4, 12, 18, 36, 45, 28. 13, 
29. 49, 36. 47. 

37 Psellos’ simple rule (in De interp. 21. 11), for instance, that in contradictory assertions the 
subject and the predicate should always be the same, should certainly not be considered as his 
own logical innovation. 

® e.g. vonaov cou(in De interp. 12. 39, 15.9, 12, 53, 17. 37, 19. 5, 21. 26, 34. 28), oxemtéov cou 
(in De interp. 36. 1), wepvyode (in De interp. 31. 37), me0TiWepal cor SiSaéan (in De interp. 20. 
53), d8a£apev Upas (in De interp. 31. 30). 

° in De interp. 10. 2-5, 11. 24-5, 42, 43, 16. 40, 42, 18. 8, 17, 21, 27, 26. 43, 44, 45, 31. 12, 15, 22, 
28, 29, 36, 39, 52, 39. 4. 
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Moreover, Psellos reorganizes the Aristotelian material, constructing dia- 
grams which are easily memorized and learnt by the students. There are 
several occasions in the paraphrasis on which Psellos discusses a difficult 
logical issue, either by explicitly referring to a diagram or by giving directions 
as to how to construct one. Just to give a sense of the importance of diagrams 
in this work, the term ‘Sudygapa’ is used thirteen times,” but we also 
find the term ‘oyna’! and various phrases implying the use of a diagram, 
like ‘at Suaywviot TeOTAOELS and ‘ai KaTa didpLeTOOV mootacets’.** How- 
ever, there are no such diagrams in the Aldine edition, although they are in 
great abundance in the manuscript tradition of Psellos’ paraphrasis“? In fact, 
the omission of diagrams from the Aldine edition is yet another of its 
important deficiencies, as Psellos’ text often becomes unintelligible without 
them. Since we know so little about the history of diagrams in logical texts, it 
would be hasty to speculate here about the origins of Psellos’ logical dia- 
grams. It may be suggested, though, that most of these diagrams are either 
identical with or quite similar to diagrams which are to be found in the works 
of previous commentators, for example in Philoponus’ commentaries“4 

Psellos does not only use rules and diagrams to make Aristotle’s text more 
accessible to the students of logic; he also adds, for the same purpose, a 
considerable number of examples. In particular, Psellos understandably uses 
Aristotle’s standard examples, such as KaAurros® and Swxearns \evKos 
€otw.*° Moreover, he uses either Stoic examples already modfied by the 
ancient commentators, such ased jALds €aoruv, )wega eoriv;*’ or versions of 
the commentators’ own examples, such as Alas éuovopaynoev “Exrog® 
and ef 6 de0s Sikauos, Ta ExEeibev Suxaroreoa.”” However, it is Psellos’ own 
examples which are more interesting. For instance, in Psellos’ example 
TThatwv pirtocopet Kat DSwKoatys diadréyetar Kal "Aouatotédns 
Ttexvoroyel (in De interp. 6. 7-8), we should note the use of the verb 
Texvodoy@ which is not to be found in the ancient commentators,” but 
most importantly Psellos’ own understanding of the distinct character of 
Socrates’, Plato’s, and Aristotle’s philosophy. Also, Psellos twice uses as an 
example for a mythical animal (i De interp. 3. 44, 26. 49), instead of the more 
standard tgayéAagos, the unusual word pvepnKor€wy, i.e. ant-lion, which 
presumably comes from the Old Testament?! To this same Judaeo-Christian 


4 Ibid. 19. 3, 10, 30, 20. 24-5, 34-5, 30. 27-8, 50, 31. 14, 32, 33, 32. 13, 35, 35. 8. 

4) Ibid. 34. 42. 

® Ibid. 10. 4, 11. 13, 16, 13. 29, 20. 20, 22, 26, 35, 30. 49. 

43 See e.g. Baroccianus gr. 117, fos. 63”, 68, 77, 79”, 81", 82”, 100, 115”, 117”. 

4 See e. g. Philoponus, in An. pr. 377. 

4° in De interp. 2. 28 = De interp. 16°21. 

46 Ibid. 3. 24-5 = De interp. 17°28. 

47 Tid. 6. 6-7 = Philoponus, in An. pr. 171. 3; 242. 33. 

48 in De interp. 7. 2; 8. 28 = Ammonius, in De interp. 73. 11-12. 

49 in De interp. 7. 3-4; 19-20 = Philoponus, in An. pr. 243. 26. 

°° Psellos often uses the verb rexvoroyd, see e.g. in De interp. 16. 21; 23. 29. 

51 Job 4: 11; Physiologus A 20; Neilos of Ankyra, De monastica exercitatione 49; Germanos of 
Constantinople, Orationes I. 
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tradition, after all, belong some other examples by Psellos, such as Sevgo 
avaoras (in De interp. 5. 46) and éav pev ageTHV EAwmat, puyjns cwTyoia 
joe TOOGyeVHoeTat (in De interp. 15. 24-5). 


Psellos’ Sources 


Having thus established that Psellos’ work on theDe interpretatione is rightly 
called a wagageaots, let me now turn to its content. More specifically, the 
study of Psellos’ examples introduces us to the next issue with which we 
should deal in more detail, namely the issue of the influences on Psellos’ 
paraphrasis. The first thing to note is that the stylistic convention followed by 
Psellos, namely pretending that Aristotle is the author, proves to be quite 
confusing; that is to say, the first person is here used not only when we are 
informed about Aristotle’s doctrines, but also when the commentators’ in- 
terpretations as well as Psellos’ own views are presented. In addition, the 
results of an inquiry into Psellos’ influences are inevitably limited, since only 
few of the many commentaries written on the De interpetatione are still 
extant. 

Nevertheless, there are indeed many cases in which we can detect Psellos 
adopting the scholia of the previous commentators. For instance, the view 
expressed in Psellos’ work that a sentence Qéyos) is a product (aro Tee oa) 
of our natural capacity to produce vocal sound, and thus by nature, and not 
its instrument (6gyavov), which fulfils its function by convention (in De 
interp. 5. 22-35), is supported by the same arguments in Ammonius @ 
De interp. 62. 21-2), in the anonymous commentary (7 De interp. 16. 1- 
19), and in Stephanus (in De interp. 15. 9-10). Also, when the issue arises of 
whether the indefinite negative assertion is similar to the universal negative or 
to the particular negative (in De interp. 11. 24-12. 1), Psellos sides with the 
second view which is already argued for in the same way in Ammonius’ 
commentary (in De interp. 111. 10-11). But does this mean that Psellos’ 
paraphrasis heavily depends on the preceding commentaries, and in particu- 
lar on Ammonius’ scholia? Although this is what is generally believed about 
Psellos’ work on the De interpretatione, as well as about his other writings on 
Aristotle, I shall attempt to challenge this view and argue in favour of two 
theses: first, that Psellos is influenced not only by the Aristotelian commen- 
tators, but by other ancient sources among which the Greek grammarians are 
predominant; and second, that Psellos incorporates in this paraphrasis his 
own views, some of which may originate in his aim to reconcile the Christian 
tradition with the ancient philosophers. 

There are specific points in Psellos’ paraphrasis, on which the influence of 
the Greek grammarians is noticeable?” of these I shall here present only 


* Psellos was taught grammar by the Byzantine grammarian Niketas, in whose funeral 
oration Psellos often stresses that learning grammar is really basic for all science (Sathas 
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three, namely his views on the definition of a name, on the tenses of a verb, 
and on the natural priority of a verb over a name. 


The definition of a name 


Psellos defines a name (70 Ovow.a)? > as something composite of matter and 
form, that is, composed of simple vocal sound @7A7 pwv7) and a certain 
articulation (477yno1s), that is, a pronunciation according to language and 
linguistic expression Qex7iK1) Expavyos). Now in Ammonius’ commen- 
tary,°* we find a remark which closely resembles Psellos’ ddinition, namely 
that names and verbs are not simply vocal sounds @7A@s ~wvai ), but vocal 
sounds shaped and formed by linguistic imagination QextiKy pavtaoia). It 
should be noted that, similar though they may be, these two texts partly use 
different terminology. More specifically, Psellos uses the term ‘am7ynous’, 
which is not to be found in Ammonius’ commentary. On the other hand, this 
same term seems to be a standard term used by the Greek grammarians 
in their introductory discussions about vocal sound. Thus, at the very 
beginning of his Ars grammatica,°> Dionysius Thrax defines pitch (révos) 
as pronunciation of vocal sound m7xno1s ~wvis). And also in the 
scholia on the same work, the term ‘a77yyors’ is used and defined either as 
‘nxos’ (Schol. in D. Th. 22. 18), or as ‘6 nyos Kal 7 mQopoea Kal 7 
expavyats’ (Schol. in D. Th. 309. 43-310. 1). 


The tenses of a verb 


Psellos points out that, though he accepts to follow Aristotle in calling the 
tenses of a verb ‘cases’ (7Twoeus), since they may be said to be derived 
(wemtTwxévat) from the present tense, as the genitive and the dative are 
derived from the nominative, he actually believes that they should be con- 
sidered as transformations (ragacynjatiopot ).°° That is to say, Psellos is 
aware of a distinction similar to the modern distinction between the declen- 
sion of a name and the conjugation of a verb, but he accepts on this occasion 


v. 87-96). It should also be noted that Psellos is the author of a treatise with the titleX7iyou 
ToATLKOl TrEOL THS yoappaTiKns (J. Boissonade, Analecta Graeca III (Paris, 1831), 200-28), a 
small work of 483 verses on grammar. 


°3 in De interp. 2. 3-5: To yag Ovopa erel ovvOeTOV EoTW ATO TE THS aTANS Pwvis 


OUYKEiMEVOV KaL THS Tos anHynoEwWS, ATO THS SiadrEKTLKHS Kal AEKTLKTS 
¢ 
EKPWVITEWS, €é Udys Kal ElSous ouvTEberpevov EoTiv. 
4 : : . > ¢ a en ee er Viv ee 
Ammonius, in De interp. 22. 33-23. 1: ovy aTAw@S Pwval TA OVOMATA KAL TA ONMATA, 
GAG TOLWOdE LoQPuHeicat Kal SiaTrAaGbEioaL UTO THS AEKTLKHS PavTaoias. 
: ? ” 
°° Dionysius Thrax, Ars gram. 6. 15-7. 2: Tovos éoriv aahynats pwvis evagwoviou 7 Kara. 
avataow ev TH dela,  KaTa duadopov ev TH Bagela, 7} KaTA meQikraoW ev TH 
TEQLOTW LEV. 
. i , rey oy , ae’ “ ’ ¢ \ 
in De interp. 3. 49-51: mrmoeis 5€, 81a TO TETTTWKEVAL TOU EVEOTWTOS, WOTTEO Y YEVLKT 
Kal doTiKn Kal TAAAA, TTMOELS, 51a TO TETTWKEVAL THS EVOELaS KATAXONOTLKWTEQOV yg 
” 7 S 3 
[OL ELONTAL TO TTMOELS ETL TOU ONWATOS AVTL TOV TAQaoYnMATLOMOV. 
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to use a common term in both cases. Ammonius, on the other hand, claims 
that the tenses of a verb are formed from the present tense kata 
Tagacxnwatiopov (in De interp. 52. 24), but he makes no comment as to 
the suitability of the term ‘77woeus’. In the Ars grammatica of Dionysius 
Thrax,>’ however, the very definition of a verb states that it is andamTwros 
ééts, clearly implying that a verb is conjugated and not declined, and thus its 
tenses should not be regarded as trwWoews. Also, Apollonius Dyscolus® 
defines a verb using the term ‘uetacynwatiopor to refer to the transform- 
ations of a verb resulting in its tenses. 


The natural priority of a verb over a name 


At the very beginning of his paraphrasis.” Psellos advocates a rather unusual 
view, namely that a verb is more perfect than a name. He even repeats it later 
on, when he claims that he will first discuss names, although verbs are more 


perfect, but also when he stresses that in an assertion the verb is the most 


important part.*! 
The view that a verb is more perfect than a name is indeed strange, 
as it contradicts the standard doctrine found in the commentaries on 


Aristotle’s De interpretatione. For according to Ammonius™” and Stepha- 


nus,” a name indicates substance (ovoia), and is thus prior to a verb 


indicating activity (€végyeva) and affection (7480s). In addition, there 
are some grammarians who express exactly the same view, like for 
example Theodosios of Alexandria™ and his commentator George Choiro- 


2h Dionysius Thrax, Ars gram. 46. 4-5: ‘PH EOTL ALLIS ATITWTOS, ETISEKTLKT XQOVEOY TE 
Kal TQEDGWTWY Kal AQLULaD, EveQyELaV 7} mabos Trag.oraoa. 

38 Scholia in D. Th. 71. 24-7: ‘Pyuad éoTt pégos AOyou (amtTwrov) ev iSious 
[ETAGYHnMATLGLOIS SLaPogwy yQOVvEnY EmrLSEKTLKOV [LET Evegyelas H TAOOUS (7H odSETEQOV), 
TQOCWTWY TE KAL AQUUULGV TAQAGTATLKOY, OTE KAL TA THS puxHs diabecers dyAot. 

» in De interp. 1. 5-7: nyovv mEWTUS ev TO 6voma Ws ATEACATEQOV TOU O}WarTos, KAI. TO 
fev UTOKELTAL Kal wEeTAAGPBAVEL, TO Se KaTHYOQEITAL Kal WEeTAd{Swow. 

° in De interp. 4. 35-6: étvémi pév Tov dvouatos Kal Tov Snwaros TH amo THY 
arTekeoTeQuy exon oapnv mQ008w emt TH TEAEWTEQA. 

61 in De interp. 6. 21-2 (see also, in De interp. 17. 44-5): kal TOONYOUMEVWS [LEV TEQL TOU 
Ojpatos TEXVvOAOYT} TM, ws TO KUQOS eV Tals mQoTdceow ExovTos. 

62 Ammonius, in De interp. 29. 31-30. 3: “Or bev elKOTWS mQoTETipnTa TO ovopa TOU 
onparos ev TH didacKarig, pavegov Ta pev vag ovomara. Tas bmagéers onpatvovot TO 
ToaypaTw Ta 5€ OHmaTa Tas evegyeias 7] TA TAIN, TEONYOUVTAL SE THY EVEQYELMV KAL 
Tav Taba@v al Uragéets. 

% Stephanus, in De interp. 3. 9-12: Kéu STi pev TO dvoma THS UmdoQéewWs Kal THS odcias 
éorlv onMavTiKor, TO be ona TNS ovotas evegyerav onuatver, mooregever 5€ 7) ovola TIS 
évegyetas, elkOTWS Kal TO Ovoua TOU onpwaros mQoTaxOy GET aL. 

Theodosios, Gramm. 17. 31- 18. 16: TIgoréraKrat d€ TO ovopa TOU onparos, ort TO ovopa 
Kar ova déyerau, TO be ojnpua Kara TQAY LATO, Kugiregar 5 <low at ovatat TOV 
TAY LAT OV .. {Igo TOU Otwaros be ef a avayKns. KeiTat TO ovoua. Ered TO evegyelv TE Kal 
Tmaoxew THS ovotas éorl, Kad’ HY 7 Dots ra ovoparu éori eé wv Ovopmarey dyrad7) 4H 
scorns Tov ojparos yevvarat. Touro 5€ éorw q evegyeraKal TO mabos. “Eveort TOLVaQoUV 
curvooupery ev adrois Ojwacw 7 <vdcia, ns avev ou ota Té €orw n ovata dnrwonvas, 
€v MEV T@ TOWTH Kal SevTEQW TECTWTT SiWOLOMEVN, eV SETH TOITW TECTWTY G5LOQLOTOS. 
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boskos,® as well as John Charax who is quoted by Sophronios®® These 
grammarians not only use the commentators’ argument of the priority of a 
substance over an activity, they also add two further arguments:first, that a 
name is prior to a verb, because whenever the name is abolished 
(ovvavaigetv), the verb is abolished too, but whenever the verb is abolished, 
the name is not abolished; second, that a name is prior to a verb, because the 
name does not introduce, or make us think of, a verb along with it 
(cuveropégewv, ovvvoeiv), whereas the verb does introduce, or makes us 
think of, a name along with it. 

There is evidence, however, that not all grammarians accepted the stand- 
ard doctrine; in fact, it seems that some of them advocated a view similar to 
the one discussed in Psellos’ paraphrasis. That is to say, some grammarians 
insisted that a verb is by nature prior @Uaeu TOOyeveéoTEgov) to a name, even 
if names should be discussed first and then verbs, simply because verbs make 
their appearance as long as there are substances signified by names.°’ But 
what kind of arguments did they use to support their unusual view that a verb 
is by nature prior to a name? It seems that the last argument used by their 
opponents, namely that a name does not make us think of a verb along with 
it, whereas a verb does make us think of a name along with it, must have been 
right at the centre of this debate. The grammarians advocating the natural 
priority of a verb over a name also used it, but for the opposite purpose. That 


& George Choiroboskos, Schol. in Theod. Can. verb. 2. 22-3. 10 (see also, Schol. in Theod. Can. 
nom. 105. 2-21): Tovtwv ovTws €xovT@ €udbopev ev Tois mohaBovor, Ott OKTW elot Ta 
eon TOU Aoyou, ovopa ojpma HETOXT aebQov avreovupia, mQdbears € eriggnpa ovvdeopos, Kal 
ore TOOTETAKTAL TO OVO TOU Onparos, Kado TO peev dvopa ovoias €ort onpavTuKor, TO 
5é onwa oupBeBnKorOos, <at be ovatat MeoTegevouat TOV ouppeBnKarwv> . Ka vag. 6 
ZwKgarys THQOTEQEVEL TOU yoapew avrov Kat Tou TUTTEW elKOTWS ovv Kal TO ovopa ws 
onwavTiKov dv THS ovatas TMQOTEQEVEL TOU ) Ohparos onpavTeKou ovTos TOU oupBeByKoTos 

Kara dedTEQov S€ Oyo TQOTEQEVEL TO dvoya TOU dqparos, OTL pEV TO dvopa ouvavawel, 
TO 8€ Opa cvvavaweitar’ Kal yag avaigoupevov XwKgdtovs ovvavaweitat Kat TO 
ypagpew adrov Kal To TUTTEW TA S€ GUVaVawovYTA TEOTEQEVOUOL THY GUVAVaWoULeVWY 

Kara TQiTov de Aoyov TQOTEQEVEL TO Ovopa TOU onparos, ore pev TO ovopa. 
ouverapegeTat, TO de dja ovveropeger * Kal Yag cay TUS <i TUTTEL 7H yodper, TaVTWS 
ouverapeger Kat Thy ovoiar, iyouv TOV TUTTOVTA Kat Tov yeapovra. * 74. be Tuveropegopeva 
mooTEQevovat TOV CUVELOPEQOVTWV...70 5€ uvEerapegeTa dei voetv avi Tou ovvvoEiT at. 

* Sophronios, Excer. ex Ioan. Char 376. 34-377. 2: TIgoréraxrat be TOU onparos pvoe TO 
Ovopa. ° puae de dey ot avrav Tay d€éfewr" Kara TOUTO yag pean ovra apa éoriv aa 
THY TQAYUATWY wr elon KATHYOQLKG ° TO yao ovopa ovotay onpaiver, TO b€ ojpa 
ovpbeBnKkos * SpAov S€ OTe SedTEQOV TO GUpBEBHKOS TOD w ovpBEBHKEV’ ETL 5€ Kal OTL 
OVVAVAIQEl. 

87 Schol. in D. Th. 216. 8- ‘13: TTegi 8€ THs Tagews agvov tnrjoa, ri 57. TOTE THY ara rey 
moo€rate TO Ovoma TOU ojparos TQOyEvEDTEQOU ovros TH poe det vag TO. medywara 
THY ovoiwy meoyeveoTtegad iow. Kai Tov pevOjuatos O71 duKaiws To ovopa 
<mQo>7éTakTal, aTroxojoes ets ATrodoyiav, OTL Ef Kal TEOTETAKTAL TH PCE TO OMA, 
GAN ouv ye bud Ta ovouy Ta TOY Lara paiverat. Schol. in D. Th. 244. 5-7: TO enya 
avayKates pea. TO Ovopa KaTeTayy ° TH gtoe pev yao mowreve:, Sia d€ TO Sixa THS 
ovoias wy paivedar OvyKEXUQHKapLEV TO ovojL TeOTATTECOAL. Sophronios, Excer. ex Ioan. 
Char. 409. 6-9: "H8y drrodetxb€vros, ws TOV oxT@ TOU Aoyou peggy MQOTETAKTAL ToUvoja, 
Sevregay de TaEW a avayKaiws <iype TO Ojpa, Orrov ye Kat TOT AY AVAL Tov dvopaTtos abT6 
twes nélour, diadraBdovTes rEg TOV 6vouaTos Odv Dew EAPwwEV ETL TO OFA. 
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is to say, the grammarians who stressed that a verb is by nature prior to a 
name strongly believed that a verb is perfect (réAevov), exactly because it does 
make us think of a name along with it, whereas a name does not make us 
think of a verb along with it °° 

To come back to Psellos’ paraphrasis, the argument which Psellos gives in 
order to support the thesis that a name is less perfect @7eA€oregov) than a 
verb, may be found in his interpretation of Aristotle’s text which states that, 
when uttered just by itself, a verb is a name and signfies something.” 
Commenting on this passage, Psellos clarifies the difference between a name 
and a verb, by arguing that a name indicates only substance, whereas a verb 
both indicates substance and refers back to something’? On the other hand, 
according to Ammonius, the difference between a name and a verb lies in the 
fact that a name indicates substance, whereas a verb does not indicate 
substance, but only refers to something.’! Hence, what distinguishes Psellos’ 
thesis from the commentators’ view is exactly what the second group of the 
grammarians claim against their opponents; namely, that a verb also indi- 
cates substance, or in other words, that a verb makes us think of a name along 
with it. After all, we still have the tendency to understand a verb as a function 
with a place-holder for a name. And there is no doubt that, according to some 
Greek grammarians as well as according to Psellos, this is what makes a verb 
perfect and prior by nature to a name. 


How Original is Psellos’ Paraphrasis? 


Is it true that Psellos’ work on Aristotle’s De interpretatione is a mere 
compilation of views expressed by previous commentators as well as by other 
ancient sources, like for example the Greek grammarians? It is now time to 
defend my second thesis, namely that the paraphrasis also presents Psellos’ 


68 Sophronios, Excer. ex Ioan. Char. 377. 2-8: “Amrogovat 5é TWES Aéyovtes, TMS TO orpa. 
povowenn doyov TroLoy TEAELoV, ws ev TH “yoagay, ov mooTdoceTau Tou dvopaTos * et 
yag TWe egurnoarrt GE yeapovra “ri rotets;” amoKQivoto yoda”, Té)eLov Aoyov 
égeis. Aéyowev d€, OTe kal otTw ovverapegerar ovopa TO ONwoaLvov Thy ovotar, ag ns 
n evegyera: n avrewvupla d€ SHANY THY ovoiav onmalvel, Kal KATA TOUTO LAAAOV TO OvOLa 
THY TOWTHY elAnpev Thew. 

De interp. 16°19-20: adra pev ovv Kal’ adTa Aeyopueva TA OHwaTa OvowaTa eorL Kal 
onwaiver Tt. 

70 in De interp. 3. 51-4. 6: Set 8€ Kal ToUTO eld€val, Ws THY diadEKTLK@Y PwVoV, TOV 
dvopaTwy Kat OnudTwy pnt, TO WEev Ovowa Uragéw Syroi LOvyY, TO S€ OWA ETA THS 
UTragéews Kal avapogav. GAY ev pev avToTer\el meoTAGEL TH Aeyovon LwKedTys 
TEQITATEL, TO TEQLTATEL AVAPOQLKOV [EV [LAAAOV VEvOnTaL ONUa * UTagKTLKOV 5€ HTTOV" 
Kal det aro TOU LaAAov TO ddov dvopater dvapogucov” ore S€ Kal? avo TO ojpa xwgls THS 
mQ0s 70 dvopa cuvbecews € expuvnow, UmagKTuKov vevonra pamMor 7 q avapogiKov’ €7ret OUV 
TOTE Urragéw Badrov dyAot, umrdggews d€ SyAwTKG Kal TA OVOUATA, SvoLA av THVLKAUTA 
Kal TO OFpa KAnTEov' onwaiver yag TL. 

71 Ammonius, in De interp. 50. 23-5: kat dei Tas ev Pwvas TAS ONMaWovaas adT@V Tas 
UTrdgéErs OVOMATA KAAELV, TAS 5€ THY dvapogay THY T7Q0s TA UTOKEiWEeva SHAoVoas OHUaTa. 
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own views, or at least some views that are not to be found in the surviving 
Aristotelian commentaries. In fact, we can detect throughout Psellos’ work 
different degrees of independent thinking on his part; sometimes he gives a 
slightly different argument to support an established interpretation, some- 
times he makes a small but interesting addition to the doctrines of the ancient 
commentators, sometimes he considerably diverges from what is generally 
accepted. In what follows, I shall present three examples, each of which 
illustrates one of the above cases. 


A different argument supporting an established interpretation 


Right at the beginning of thefirst part of his paraphrasis,’” Psellos ventures to 

discuss the views of Plato and Aristotle on names, trying to establish that 
there is in fact no disagreement between the two ancient philosophers. This is 
not, of course, the first time that a commentator attempts to reconcile Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s doctrines about names; for there are similar passages also at 
the beginning of the two complete surviving commentaries on the De inter- 

pretatione. In particular, Ammonius (in De interp. 34. 10-40. 30) argues that 

to say that names are ‘by nature’ (pUcez), the view usually attributed to Plato, 

can be understood in two ways: first, that names are products of nature, that 
is to say that a fitting name had been given by nature to each thing; second, 
that names fit the nature of the things named by them, like paintings strive to 
copy as well as possible the form of their subject. Similarly, to say that names 
are ‘by imposition’ (@¢cec), the view usually attributed to Aristotle, can also 
be understood in two ways: first, that it is possible for any man to name any 
thing with whatever name he likes; second, that names are given by the wise 
man alone, and that he is the only one who has knowledge of the nature of 
things and thus is in a position to give a name appropriate to this nature. 
Now, according to Ammonius, the second sense of ‘by nature’ coincides with 
the second sense of ‘by imposition’; for what has been imposed by the name- 
giver, as being appropriate to the thing for which it stands, may be regarded 
on the one hand as ‘by nature’, but on the other hand also as ‘by imposition’, 
since it has been imposed by someone. And wefind exactly the same strategy 
of reconciling Plato and Aristotle in Stephanus’ commentary ( De interp. 9. 

7-10. 13). 


® in De interp. 2. 12-21:”"EoTw ovv 70 dvopa pwvyn onuatvovoda tt vToKElpevov Kal 
ovpPorov éxeivou Tuyxavouca od KaTa pio 8, GAG KATA CUVOnKHY, NTOL b€ow Kal 
ouK evavTouTat TH TTN.revve ) Prd G0pos, KaTa poow To ovomara Aeyourt, Kata béow 
ovros SiSdoKwv avr. 6 per Tato, érrel ev tT Kgarvay emaThuova TOV dvoparoberny 
et oayet, emloTnpLovens avrov KaravayKacer kal Tals ovopaTobeatats xonobat, core 
Hepevas elvau THs puoews ° Kat Sua TOUTO KATO giow Tibor To. ovopara ° be Pio cogos 
TOUTO pev ovK anoméumerat, et xo) SuauTav avdgaor oopots. SiSdoKer 3€, ws o7r0td TOT av 
ein TO ovouara, eé émwotas ouvredereva TUYXAvEL ” may 3€ TO A770 Tvolas ouvrebev Kal 
TegaTwhev TMV KATA OUVOnKHY Od TMV KATA PLOW e€oTiy OvdEev OV KWAVEL TO ALTO Kal 
Kara ouvdnKyy Kal Kata pvow eye, TOOS GAXO Kal GAO ExrapBavopevwv Nua Kal TA 
OVvO“aTa Kal TA ONMATA. 
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Psellos does not have a different view on the subject; he, too, states that the 
two ancient philosophers are in full agreement as to the understanding of the 
nature of names. His argument, however, does not copy Ammonius’ 
reasoning in the way Stephanus does; that is to say, he does not make the 
distinction of the two senses of ‘by nature’ and ‘by imposition’. He uses a 
different method to reconcile Plato’s and Aristotle’s doctrines, a method 
based on the observation that something is relative now to one thing and 
now to another (z@0s GAAo Kat GAXoO). Thus, Plato and Aristotle are in 
perfect agreement, according to Psellos, for a name is ‘by nature’ «aTa 
gvouv) relative to the nature of the thing it is a name of, or respectively to 
the knowledge of this nature the wise person has, who actually gave it the 
name; at the same time, though, a name is also ‘by imposition’ «a7Ta 0éow7), 
or ‘by convention’ (kata ovvéyKyv), relative to the conventional way of 
thinking about the object, or the ordinary notion, ordinary people have of the 
thing named, for instance a notion corresponding to the characteristic ap- 
pearance of the thing named. This is, in fact, a method which Psellos uses 
elsewhere in his paraphrasis, in order to avoid inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions. For example, vocal sound is said to be both genus and matter, because 
relative to the vocal sound of names and verbs it is their genus, whereas 
relative to names and verbs it is their matter @m De interp. 2. 9-12); and the 
number ten is said to be both more and less, because relative tofive it is more, 
whereas relative to twenty it is less (in De interp. 8. 35-7).” 

But it is important to note that even the method zg@6s aAAo Kal GAO 
certainly is not unknown to the ancient commentators. Ammonius, for 
instance, uses it to discuss the cases in which there may be no contradiction 
between an affirmation and its negation (im De interp. 85. 8); also, before him 
Porphyry uses it to establish that something may be both a genus and a 
species (in Cat. 83. 33), and after him Philoponus uses it to argue that logic 
may be both an instrument and a part of philosophy @ An. pr. 8. 34). Thus, 
Psellos does not invent a new method and does not argue for an original 
thesis; on the contrary, we have here just a case in which a known strategy is 
used to prove an already established thesis. However, even if we cannot say 
that Psellos breaks new ground on the issue of bridging the gap between 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s doctrines about names, there is at least no doubt that 
he does not simply copy the surviving ancient commentaries. 


An interesting addition to the ancient commentaries 


At the beginning of the third part of his work on theDe interpretatione (in De 
interp. 17. 35-19. 18), Psellos discusses the passage in which Aristotle talks 
about two sets of contradictory pairs of assertions (De interp. 19°19-30); 
namely, the affirmation (A) ‘Man is just’ and its negation (B) ‘Man is not 


7 See also, in De interp. 8. 37-9: xa7’ GAXo Kal GAdo. 
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just’, as well as the affirmation (E) ‘Man is not-just’ and its negation (F) ‘Man 
is not not-just’. Following the tradition of the ancient commentators, and in 
particular Ammonius (im De interp. 160. 33-165. 3), Psellos calls the assertion 
(E) ‘Man is not-just’ an ‘affirmation by transposition’ (katdgaois €x 
eetabécews), and the assertion (F) ‘Man is not not-just’ a ‘negation by 
transposition’ (a47oqaots €x reTabécews). Also, both Ammonius and Psel- 
los envisage a diagram with two columns; in the first column the simple 
affirmation and the negation by transposition, for if thefirst holds the second 
also holds, in the second column the simple negation and the dfirmation by 
transposition, for if the second holds thefirst also does:” 

(A) Man is just. (B) Man is not just. 

(F) Man is not not-just. (E) Man is not-just. 

Furthermore, Ammonius and Psellos take here the opportunity to introduce 
a third set of contradictory pairs of assertions, namely the dfirmation (C) 
“Man is unjust’ and its negation (D) ‘Man is not unjust’, which they both call 
respectively a ‘privative affirmation’ (oregnTiK) KaTapaos) and a ‘priv- 
ative negation’ (oregynTiKh amdgpaots). They even add them to the two 
columns of the diagram; the privative negation in thefirst column between 
the simple affirmation and the negation by transposition, and the privative 
affirmation in the second column between the simple negation and the 
affirmation by transposition: 

(A) Man is just. (B) Man is not just. 

(D) Man is not unjust. (C) Man is unjust. 

(F) Man is not not-just. (E) Man is not-just. 


By constructing this diagram, Ammonius and Psellos aim to understand 
better the way all these assertions are logically related. More specfically, they 
aim to understand better the passage in Aristotle’s text which states that from 
the four initial assertions the last two are related to the simple assertions in 
the way privations are, while the other two are not/° Thus, in their attempt to 
decode this obscure Aristotelian remark, which they both call a ‘riddle’ 
(aiveya), Ammonius and Psellos claim that the first part of this difficult 
passage suggests the following logical relation: assertions by transposition 
stand in the same relation (rov adrov Adyov) to simple assertions as do 
privative assertions; in other words, F is logically related to A as D 1s, and 
E 1s logically related to B as C is. As to the last part of Aristotle’s passage, 
Ammonius and Psellos take it to mean that simple assertions do not stand in 


™ Tt is interesting to note that, on the basis of this diagram, Ammonius (7 De interp. 161. 
9-32) and Psellos (in De interp. 17. 48-18. 15) explain the use of the terms ‘xKatdgaots éx 
prerabécews’ and ‘amopaats €x weTafeocews’; that is to say, the negation by transposition is 
thus called, because it is placed in the diagram under the simple dfirmation, whereas the 
affirmation by transposition is thus called, because it is placed in the diagram under the simple 
negation. 2 

75 De interp. 19°23-4: wv Ta pév S00 TQds THY KaTapacw Kal ardpacw Efe KATA TO 
OTOLXOUV WS al GTEQHGELS, TA 5€ SUO OV. 
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the same relation to assertions by transposition as do privative assertions; in 
other words, A is not logically related to F as D is, and B is not logically 
related to E as Cis. 

In what follows, both Ammonius and Psellos attempt to explain the 
reasons which bring about these logical relations: negations by transposition 
as well as privative negations are both of a greater extension €7t 7Aé€ov) 
than simple affirmations, and privative negations are of a greater extension 
than negations by transposition; on the other hand, dfirmations by trans- 
position as well as privative affirmations are both of a lesser extension €7” 
€\attov) than simple negations, and privative negations are of a lesser 
extension than negations by transposition. But what does it mean to say 
that some assertions are of a greater or lesser extension than others? Ammo- 
nius and Psellos clarify this as follows: the negation by transposition ‘X is not 
not-just’ holds for the cases in which the simple dfirmation ‘X is just’ holds, 
but also in another case, namely the case in which X is not a man, like for 
example in the case of a dog; and as to the privative negation “X is not unjust’, 
it holds in the cases in which the simple affirmation holds, in the case in which 
X is not a man, but also in the case in which a man is neither just nor unjust, 
like for example in the case of a newborn child. Conversely, although the 
simple negation ‘X is not just’ holds in the case of a man who is not just, in the 
cases of X not being a man, and in the cases of a man being neither just nor 
unjust, the affirmation by transposition ‘X is not-just’ holds only in thefirst 
two of these cases; and as to the privative affirmation “X is unjust’, it holds 
only in the first case. 

All these remarks are found both in Ammonius’ commentary and in 
Psellos’ paraphrasis; but there is a further clarfication in Psellos’ work, which 
is not to be found elsewhere. For in order to make intuitively clear to his 
students the logical relations among the various assertions, Psellos decides to 
work out in detail the particular logistics of these relations. That is to say, he 
gives number | to assertion (A), because it holds only in one case; number 2 to 
assertion (F), because it holds in the same case as (A), plus the case in which X 
is not a man; number 3 to assertion (D), because it holds in the same cases as 
(F), plus the case in which a man is neither just nor unjust. Conversely, he 
gives number 3 to assertion (B), number 2 to assertion (E), and number | to 
assertion (C). Hence, he tries to justify Aristotle’s claim by pointing out that 
(F) stands in the same way to (A) as (D), because 2 is more than | and 3 is 
more than 1; also, (E) stands in the same way to (B) as (C), because 2 is less 
than 3 and 1 is less than 3. Turning next to the second part of the Aristotelian 
passage, he says that (A) does not stand to (F) as (D) does, because 1 is less 
than 2 but 3 is more than 2; also, B does not stand to (E) as (C) does, because 
3 is more than 2 but | is less than 2. To make these complicated relations 
among such assertions more accessible to the student, he even gives particular 
directions how to draw a more elaborated version of the diagram, containing 
now all the relevant information. 
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Psellos’ idea to simplify as much as possible the way of grasping the logical 
relations among these different assertions is, in principle, helpful. Ammonius 
also produces (in De interp. 162. 9-16), for the same reasons, an arithmetical 
example; if the number of all beings is 1,000, he says, the simple dirmation 
holds in 400 cases, whereas the negation by transposition holds in 600 cases. 
However, this is a rather crude and not particularly illuminating way of 
representing the complicated relations between these assertions, especially if 
we add privative assertions. Psellos’ more elaborate attempt to illustrate in 
arithmetical detail the logical relations among the various assertions was 
certainly not the last one. For example, in Leo Magentinos’ commentary 
(in De interp. 22. 7-8), we find a different version of the same project; in 
particular, what Magentinos desperately tries to prove is that the arithmetical 
ratios which represent the logical relations of the various assertions either are 
exactly the same, or have something in common. Leaving aside the analysis of 
this later work, it is still important in this context to point out that Magen- 
tinos’ text makes little sense if it is studied in isolation from Psellos’ similar 
views. 


A considerable diversion from the generally accepted views 


Commenting on Aristotle’s phrase that ‘every’ Gras) does not signify the 
universal but that it is taken universally,”° Psellos’ text differs from that of 
the previous commentators in a signficant point. Stephanus’ comments on 
the subject,’’ which closely follow the corresponding passage in Ammonius’ 
commentary (in De interp. 100. 30-101. 9), suggest that ‘every’ does not 
indicate something universal; it rather indicates that the assertion about the 
thing signified by the universal term ‘man’ is made universally, that is to say, 
it is made about every item of which the universal term can be predicated. 
Psellos, on the other hand, points out that ‘every’ indicates neither the 
universal nature which is ‘before the many’ (r@¢0 T@v ToAA@V), nor 
the universal nature which is ‘in the many’ €v Tots 7roAdots), but every 
individual.”* 


7© De interp. 17°11-12: 76 yae mas 0d Tb KabbAov onpaiver an ote Kabddov. 

” Stephanus, in De _interp. 28. 38-29. 8: €MeuTr@os adt@ Ta THs podcews <igntat TO 
3€ dAov TOUTS €oTLW’ 6 TUS TEOGSLOQLOBOs 7H 6 OVSELS OV ONpaiver [ydg] KaboALKHY TVA 
puow womeg avOgwtos, GAG THY ToLdVSe ayeoW onuaiver Tou KATHY OQOUpEVOV TQ0S 
TO UroKeElpevor. otov TAS avbguos Badicer ev ToUT@ onpaiver rot TO mas ore 
Kabddov ¢ ovTos TOU (DroKenuevou jyouv TOU avOqerTrov TO Padilew mao TOUS vm0 Tov 
dvOgeov ovow aropows UTAOXEL. EOTL Tolvuy TO odov TOUTO ore To Tas ou onpatver Twa 
KadoKHy poow ws 70 avowos, aN ore Kaddou OVTOS TOU UrroKELevoU Onuaiver TO 
KAT YOQOU[LEvOV drag xew TG. Tots vm0 TO drroKeljevov Tedovow. 

in De interp. 10. 19-27: 6 KaTa& pev TOS Tarwvixods ovrw vonréor, oT ov egueny 
ovoay Thy dvbgwmos paviny mooarebev TO Tras Kabodov érroinaer, aa Kabddou 
Tuyxdvovoay eonpaver avTiy Ort Kabddou' Kal” Huas de ovrws. bTe ov xen Kara Tov 
ITDatwva tov mas TQ0.GS.ogLamov Tou Siwguopevov Togo TuyxavovTa Kal €mt mnbous 
Aeyopevor, TH TOU avogarou meocamrew isda TH eviaia Kal povadiKyy TOs yag av 
TOdCOnLA TANDOUS ONMAVTLKOY EVLKHY ONLaVvEl PUOW,; Sua TAvTA. Towyagouv TO Tas oD 
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But what does Psellos have in mind when he brings into the discussion the 
distinction between a universal nature “before the many’ and ‘in the many’? 
There is no doubt that the technical terminology in this passage refers to a 
subject which was much discussed by Aristotle’s commentators both in 
antiquity as well as in medieval times; namely, the problem of whether or 
not universals exist independently of individuals. For after Porphyry’s well- 
known presentation of the problem of universals @sag. 1. 9-14), every 
commentator writing on his work discusses the same issue”? In particular, 
Ammonius (in Porph. Isag. 39. 9-10) accepts all three kinds of universals, 
namely the universals 700 t@v 7oAA@Y, or what would later be called 
universalia ante res, and are generally identified with the Platonic Ideas, the 
universals év Tois 7roAAots, or universalia in rebus, which represent Aristotle’s 
notion of the évvAov etSos, and the universals ézt Tots zroAAots, or universa- 
lia post res, which are universal concepts acquired by our mind through 
abstraction from the characteristics of the particulars. 

It has been argued that Ammonius’ attempt to reconcile the views of the 
ancient philosophers on the issue of universals is followed in Byzantium by 
scholars like, for instance, Photios, John Italos, and Nikephoros Blem- 
mydes.®° It is not my task, here, to comment on the extremely complicated 
issue of universals in Byzantium, but I think it does not do justice to our 
sources to claim that, in general, Byzantine scholars always accept the view 
propounded by the Neoplatonic commentators. For it seems to me that 
Psellos may provide us with a case in which a Byzantine scholar simply 
does not follow the Neoplatonic doctrine on the problem of universals. 
That is to say, the above passage from his paraphrasis implies that Psellos 
does not believe in the universal nature 7@0 T@v 7roAA@v or in the universal 
nature €v Tots 7oAAois, but he claims that all there is are the individuals; in 
other words, Psellos rejects here not only the Platonic Ideas, but also the 
Aristotelian doctrine of immanent universals. However, in order to be sure of 
fully comprehending Psellos’ own thesis, we would also need to closely 
analyse his other works on the subject, and in particular his brief treatise 
Tlegt t@v ise@v, as 6 Tatwv dA€yer (Phil. min. II, op. 33), in which he 
adopts the view that universals are God’s thoughts. Is it then that Psellos 
believes that, apart from God’s Ideas, there are no other universals but only 
individuals? At this point, I should suspend judgement; the text in Psellos’ 
paraphrasis is very brief and is not supposed to be discussing the problem of 
universals. 


THhv KaboAou puow exeivyy onpaiver THY 7Q0 TOV Toa, GAN pay ovse THv év TOUS 
TroAhois, GAN adra TA ovpmavra aroma ° a Kal aura, elKOTWS Kabddov Aéyour av Tous 
KabéKaorov TagaBadropeva. ° 81a TOUTO TO TAS Ov play LovadiKHY PLOW dydoi, GALA TA UT 
éxeivny THY pvow aToma. 

” Blias, in Porph. Isag. 45. 26-7; David, in Porph. Isag. 113. 11-12; Olympiodorus, Prol. 19. 
30-1. 

80 Benakis (1978-9). 
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Nevertheless, it becomes clear that Psellos objects in his paraphrasis 
to what is regarded as the Aristotelian view, and maybe presents his own 
understanding of the subject. That is to say, Psellos does not always 
follow the ancient commentators in their attempt to bridge the gap between 
the doctrines of the ancient philosophers, but he decides to distance him- 
self from the work both of Plato and of Aristotle. In this respect, he is 
not aiming to interpret the Aristotelian text; instead, he uses a particular 
point in Aristotle’s work as an opportunity to hint at his own views on the 
subject. 


To conclude, this brief study of some of the features of Psellos’ work on 
Aristotle’s De interpretatione gives us a taste of yet another phase in the long 
tradition of commentaries on Aristotle’s logic, that of the Byzantine scholia. 
Moreover, investigating the form and content of these late commentaries 
helps us trace the general changes which the commentator’s art has under- 
gone during a period of at least ten centuries. Early on, Alexander of Aphro- 
disias takes a scholarly approach, since he writes for readers who are quite 
knowledgeable about logical matters; he is interested in illuminating the 
subtleties of the Aristotelian text, in responding to its critics, and in incorpor- 
ating the further logical developments in order to present Aristotle’s logic as 
the best logical system. Later on, Ammonius no doubt preserves the scholarly 
approach, but being a Neoplatonist he often attempts to reconcile the Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian doctrines; this takes him some distance from Aristotle, 
although it is still the Aristotelian text which he tries to interpret as closely as 
possible. By the time Psellos composes his paraphrasis, however, there is 
certainly a stress on the teaching purpose of commentaries, which greatly 
influences their characteristics; most importantly, it seems that the distance 
from the Aristotelian text becomes such that it does permit interpretations 
which are no longer close to Aristotle’s views. It may be said, therefore, that 
during this last phase the commentaries on Aristotle’s Organon are also used 
as the place where Byzantine scholars present their own ideas, a practice 
which later becomes more conspicuous in the Western tradition. And it is 
exactly these ideas that deserve to be brought to light, by closely examining 
the logical works of Psellos as well as of the other Byzantine commentators 
on Aristotle’s logic. 
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“To Every Argument there 1s a 
Counter-Argument’: Theodore 
Metochites’ Defence of 
Scepticism (Semeiosis 61) 


BORJE BYDEN 


The ontological and epistemological framework of the cogitations set forth in 
Theodore Metochites’ Semeioseis gnomikai (c.1326)! could be described as a 
rough-hewn Platonist torso with a somewhat mismatched Christian head. On 
the pattern of the simile of the Divided Line (in Plato’s Republic), spatio- 
temporal things are conceived of as somehow flawed representations of the 
entities of a higher order, which alone are really real and which alone can be 
truly known. I do not propose to discuss here the ontological status ascribed 
to these higher-order entities within this framework. What I wish to call 
attention to is the fact that Metochites, in a number of chapters of the 


This chapter was written and first presented in autumn and winter 1997. Since then a major study 
of Sceptical and anti-Sceptical ideas in 14th-cent. Byzantium has appeared, by Demetracopoulos 
(1999a), including a new critical edn. of Nicholas Kabasilas Chamaetos’ On the Criterion. The 

conclusions arrived at by Demetracopoulos are in pretty close agreement with those argued here 
concerning most of those questions discussed in both places. Demetracopoulos’ work is, how- 
ever, more extensive in bulk as well as in scope, and it contains detailed discussions of a good 
many points which are only briefly touched upon here. I have added references to some of those 
discussions in notes. I have also signalled one or two points of some importance where Deme- 
tracopoulos and I seem to take divergent views. I would like to express my sincere thanks to those 
who have read and commented on various drafts of this chapter: the Greek Seminar at Géeborg 

University in autumn 1997; Beata Agrell; Monika Asztalos; John Demetracopoulos; the an- 
onymous reader of Oxford University Press; Karin Hult; Kimmo Javinen. 


' Since the first (and so far only) printed edn., this work has commonly been referred to as the 
Miscellanea philosophica et historica There are, however, good indications that the author himself 
entitled it Ynwewwoers yorwuwv or yrwpeKat. See edn. by Agapitoset al. (1996: 21 n. 46). 
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Semeioseis as well as in other works, emphasizes very strongly the epistemo- 
logical distinction between the theories of natural philosophy, which, he 
thinks, are always open to question, and the axioms and theorems of 
the mathematical sciences, which, he thinks, are not. Metochites opted for 
a fourfold division of theoretical philosophy, adding logic to the standard 
Neoplatonic—Aristotelian scheme of natural philosophy, mathematics, and 
theology or metaphysics” I cannot go into the reasons for the inclusion 
of logic as a part of philosophy here, but I shall come back to the question 
of how Metochites envisaged the relation between theology on the one 
hand and the dichotomy of mathematics and natural philosophy on the 
other. 

The awareness of the imperfections of the material world which Meto- 
chites’ work reflects may be conspicuous for its depth; yet it is far from being 
unique in medieval Greek thought? Nor is the pessimistic conclusion at 
which Metochites arrives concerning our possibilities of ever really knowing 
anything about the fleeting phenomena of that world. Whatis slightly out of 
the ordinary is, however, that in chapters 29 (fos. 54-56" = 195-202 MK) 
and 61 (fos. 110'-13” = 370-7 MK) of the Semeioseis gnomikai he connects 
this broadly sceptical outlook with ancient Scepticism. This is the subject I 
would like to discuss in the present chapter. Thefirst part of it will focus on 
the relevant Metochites texts. In the second part I shall attempt to situate 
these in their historical and intellectual context. Let us begin with a summary 
of Semeiosis 61.4 


The starting-point of this essay is an amplification of a sentence which was 
probably known to Metochites from Gregory of Nazianzus’ Carmina moralia 
(10. 977; 33. 12), but which most of us, I think, would more easily recognize 
as one of the ancient Sceptical ‘slogans’: to every argument another argument 
is opposed.° Metochites affirms the truth of this sentence, and he suggests 
that the Sceptical philosophers (in Metochites’ parlance: the ‘Ephectics’) 


é Stoicheiosis astronomike 1. 2, fo. 12": Ties d€, KaL WAOAOTA Xptourmos Kal ot amo TAS 
Droas, Kat TéTaprov érepov <idos TOU Bewpnticot mpoorWeace TO AoytKov, 8 Tas 
deukTuKas p0d5ous_ TOUKLAGS Kal mavaTpopous egeracer Ka dveupioKet Kal TExvonoyet, 
Bewpytov, mavTws dmoxelwevov éxov Kat avro, ws el TL Kat aAXo Ta ovr, Kal TOMS 
xpncov THS epevvns Kat StevKpuryoews, ws &pa TotTo Kal papruperau TO. TOAAG. Tou 
‘Aptororedous. Tre pl Tovrou ouvraypara Kal Ocoppaorov Kal Xpvotmmou Kal TOV amo 
ths SToas. et yap. Kal Opyavucny Exel THY xpetav, Kat Daypeticny els Tas amaoas 
Kabarrag Bewptas, GAN ody Kat abTo DewpyTov €ort Kad €auTo, Kal TH THS dirocogias 
KaboXovu Tept TavTA TOAUTpPAaypLoatY yD els EaUTO OdV ToOLs GANoLS avayKaLeL Kal EPEAKETAL. 

3 Metochites himself admits that his views on these matters are commonplace: Eth. 10, 84. 
5-15 P. Cf. below, n. 55. 

4 The text of Sem. 61 is edited as an appendix to this chapter. In the summary, numbers in 
brackets refer to lines of this edn. 

> Cf. Sextus Empiricus, PH 1. 202-5; Diogenes Laertius 9. 74-6. The relative fame of this 
‘slogan’, as well as such ones as “we determine nothing’ and ‘nothing more’, even in Byzantine 
times, can be gauged from the fact that they are entered and explained in the.Suda (s.v. odSev 
(a.Adrov (3: 578. 9-29 A)). 
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should therefore not be dismissed as mere controversialists but deserve 
serious attention (1-13). In fact, he says, the Sceptics often have a valid 
point, 


and many things are indeed of such a nature as to be ambiguous and to leave room for 
contrary opinions and arguments, so that [people] of course also debate [them] 
vehemently; and to be wholly convinced, or indeed to disbelieve both [opinions], is 
not easy, but whichever one embraces, it is again possible to feel worries about the 
[arguments] on the other side, and to waver and be at a loss. The absence of corfidence 
and certitude is great on these subjects, a condition of ignorance and non-apprehen- 
sion prevailing of necessity. (13-21) 


Metochites then goes on to add credentials on the Sceptics’ behalf. Appar- 
ently, he says, no less respectable a philosopher than Plato laid the founda- 
tions of their non-apprehension doctrine, namely, in those dialogues in which 
a series of propositions are reviewed and demonstrated false. The only 
conclusion ever reached in them is indeed the Sceptical view that there is no 
irrefutable opinion among men (22-42). Similarly Socrates, who introduced 
Plato to philosophy, spent his whole life convicting those who were held 
in esteem on account of their knowledge of really having no knowledge at 
all (least of all of the fact that they did not). All his dforts were directed 
towards revealing ignorance, on the assumption that the value of what 
men regard as knowledge is only apparent (43-58). This, Metochites explains, 
was the source of Scepticism and a sort of preparation for the universal 
war which the Sceptics have since waged against all human claims to know- 
ledge and all sorts of doctrines. In many people’s view their struggle has 
been successful, and many have espoused their cause, even up to the present 
moment, seeing that nothing is stable in being or in knowledge and that 
every kind of philosophical enquiry tends to fall into severe dfficulties 
(59-73). 

The sole exception, Metochites continues, is the knowledge of God and 
things divine, obtained through inspiration from above. It cannot be 
obtained through deduction, for even on theological matters conclusions 
drawn in this manner are vulnerable, and theologians are often seen to 
dispute over dogmas arrived at by means of demonstration. Only revela- 
tion stands the test (73-86). In contrast, all human views on matters 
pertaining to natural philosophy, ethics, and arts can be and are in fact 
often and with reason contradicted. Thus philosophers contradict each 
other as well as themselves. So do doctors and orators of every kind, and, 
on the whole, practitioners of every art, albeit more seldom the greater 
the mechanical component of the art (87-117). In sum, Metochites con- 
cludes, there are few things in the world that do not give rise to much 
uncertainty and doubt and that do not give occasion to a sceptical atti- 
tude, that is, to arguing on both sides and asserting universal ignorance 
(118-23). 
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So far Semeiosis 61. The issues I wish to discuss in this part of the chapter are 
the following. First, what view on knowledge and being is Metochites here 
referring to as ‘Scepticism’? Second, Metochites seems to think that this view 
is justified within certain theoretical domains. Which ones and why these? 
Thirdly I will touch on the question of Metochites’ sources. These three 
questions open out into the wider one to which the second part of the chapter 
will be devoted, namely, that of the historical and intellectual context into 
which Metochites’ account of Scepticism should befitted.° 

To begin, then, with the nature of the view that Metochites calls Scepti- 
cism, it is evident that he does not maintain a clear-cut distinction, such as 
a Sceptic of Sextus Empiricus’ stamp would insist on, between Scepticism in 
a strict and proper sense and a position better characterized as negative 
dogmatism. Strict Scepticism according to Sextus (PH 1. 1-14) means with- 
holding assent to any philosophical opinion, whether positive or negative, 
including the view that nothing can be known. Metochites rather seems to 
connect the ancient Sceptics with the view that the nature of things is such as 
not to allow statements or beliefs about them to be true or false. He also 
seems to some extent willing to espouse this view himself. Following R. J. 
Hankinson (1995: 13-17), we may label it ‘negative ontological dogmatism’. 
This being equivalent to the denial of one or both of the laws of non- 
contradiction and the excluded middle, the label is applicable (for more or 
less restricted domains) to philosophers like Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Prota- 
goras, and others.’ On balance, the conflicting evidence seems to bespeak 
some such position also for Pyrrho (although caution is called for), who was 
in that case not a Sceptic in the Sextan strict and proper sense’ Granted that 
(factual) knowledge is some kind of true belief, ‘negative epistemological 
dogmatism’ (the view that knowledge is not possible) is a trivial consequence 
of negative ontological dogmatism. On the other hand, negative epistemo- 
logical dogmatism does not entail negative ontological dogmatism (unless we 
also assume a global principle of realism)? Thus, the Academic Sceptics, as 
opposed to Pyrrho himself as well as to the later Pyrrhonists, apparently 
would not rule out the possibility that some statements about the world might 
be true and others false (‘ontological scepticism’):° but if we should trust 


® There is now a discussion of Sem. 61 and its context resting on a set of presuppositions that 
differs from mine in Tambrun-Krasker (1998: 287-9). 

7 Atleast if we take Aristotle’s testimonies in Met. 4. 4-8, 1012°24-6 (Heraclitus); 1012°26-8; 
1007°25-1008*2 (Anaxagoras); 1007°18-25; 1009*6-15 (Protagoras), at face value. 

8 According to Timo according to Aristoclesapud Eusebium (Praep. evan. 14. 18. 3), Pyrrho 
argued ‘realistically’ (see below) from a ‘negative dogmatist’ thesis about the nature of things to 
the conclusion that we should suspend judgement on them (the wordézéyev or cognates do not 
occur). See the discussion of this vexed passage in Bett (1994: 141-3, 166-70). 

° T understand by ‘global realism’ in this context the ideal view that any given type of mental/ 
intentional state (e.g. sight, knowledge, ignorance) depends ontologically on a corresponding 
type of independent object (visible, knowable, unknowable). 

1° So Hankinson (1995: 16), who gives no reference, but may be thinking of Cicero,Acad. 2. 
73: ‘nos, qui veri esse aliquid non negamus, percipi posse negamus’. 
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Sextus Empiricus they stuck to the dogmatic view that we can never know for 
certain which is which.'! 

Negative dogmatism involves self-referential paradoxes; Scepticism in the 
strict and proper sense does not. This point was underlined by Aeneside- 
mus,!” the Academic defector!? and founder of the Pyrrhonist movement, on 
behalf of which Sextus later applied the Scepticism—dogmatism distinction 
against a number of competing philosophers. Some of our other evidence for 
the epistemology of the New Academy (e.g. Cicero, Acad. 1. 45, 2. 7, 28) is, 
however, difficult to square with Sextus’ allegations of negative dogmatism, 
and the incredulous reader might indeed, as Gisela Striker notes, “be inclined 
to think that the Pyrrhonists’ attempt at demarcating themselves was more a 
matter of school politics than of differences in content’ (1996: 136). However 
that may be, the two schools sometimes seem to have been lumped together 
under one heading in non-Sceptical writers of late antiquity: Hippolytus of 
Rome even thinks fit to make Pyrrho the founder of the Academic school 
(Ref. 1. 23). These writers (among whom I reckon some Neoplatonic com- 
mentators on Aristotle to which I shall return below) also tend to ignore the 
consistency claims of Pyrrhonists and (as described by Cicero) Academics 
alike, with the result that the Sceptics’ position is normally described in terms 
of negative dogmatism (and so refuted as self-contradictory). It may be useful 
to bear this in mind later as we enquire into the sources for Metochites’ 
account. 

I shall call arguments for epistemological positions from premisses bearing 
on the nature of things rather than on the nature of human knowledge itself 
‘realistic’ arguments.'* That Metochites understood ancient Scepticism as 
negative dogmatism founded first and foremost on such ‘realistic’ arguments 
is well brought out, for example, in a passage of Semeiosis 29 (fo. 55" = 197 
MK), where he expresses his approval of the idea (which he ascribes to both 
the Sceptics and Heraclitus) that it is possible to hold contrary opinions of the 
same subject. The universal disagreement on all things human, he explains, 
might be due in part to the fact that we ourselves are fickle by nature and 
flowing in our assumptions’, but the chief and principal reason is that the 
objects that we judge are open to different views, being indeterminate by 
nature. In sum, then, I would submit that the version of ‘scepticism’ discussed 
and defended by Metochites in these texts amounts to the negative dogmatist 
view that there exist things the nature of which is indeterminate as regards 
truth and falsity, and of which knowledge is for that reason impossible. 


1! PH |. 3; 1. 226; cf. Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 11.5. 8. 

2 Tn Photios, Bibl. 212, 170°22-38: cf. Sextus Empiricus, PH 1. 14-15; 1. 226. 

13 Assuming the traditional interpretation of Photios, Bibl. 212, 169°33 (challenged by De- 
cleva Caizzi 1992) to be correct. Cf. Demetracopoulos (199%: 360-2). 

4 The ‘global realist’ (see n. 9 above) arguing for an epistemological position will be referred 
exclusively to arguments from ontological premisses; but ‘partial realists’ and ‘non-realists’ may 
also avail themselves of such arguments. Such arguments, then, are ‘realistic’ not in the sense that 
they presuppose ‘realism’ but in the sense that they will most typically be used by a ‘realist’. 
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What kind of things? It is clear from numerous passages in which Metochites 
alludes to the state of flux prevailing in the realms of natural phenomena and 
human affairs that the domain over which he extends his scepticism (as I will 
continue to call it for convenience) includes what a modern philosopher 
describes as ‘[flactual knowledge relating to descriptive information 
regarding the contents of the natural universe and their modes of operation 
(specifically including man and his works)’!° So far an orthodox Platonist 
might well agree with our Byzantine sceptic. But the Platonist would of 
course proceed to establish the possibility of knowledge through the intro- 
duction of intelligible Forms. Metochites, on the other hand, gives no hint in 
those texts in which ancient Scepticism is defended Gem. 61 and 29) that 
there might be some other theoretical domain in which wecan attain know- 
ledge (at least not by our own efforts: I shall come back shortly to the special 
case of theology). This is all the more surprising since, as I said at the 
beginning, the epistemological contrast of natural philosophy and mathemat- 
ics is a standing theme throughout the Semeioseis gnomikai. Chapters 22 and 
23 are wholly given over to a comparison of the two branches of knowledge, 
in which it is maintained that while the principles of natural philosophy leave 
ample room for divergent views there are in fact no disagreements on math- 
ematical subjects. There is no other reason for this, says Metochites, 


than the stability and simplicity of the things that form the subject-matter of this 
enquiry. For concerning that which is one and always the same and never changing in 
any way whatsoever... the correct apprehension too is altogether the same and not in 
the least of such a nature as to be ambiguous, as is the case with things in the realm of 
Nature and Becoming, which are ever flowing and changing into the opposite and at 
the same time force the accounts of them to change with them, and make possible 
opposite views about them. This, however, is not the case with the objects of the 
science of mathematics... (Sem. 22, fo. 44°” = 161-2 MK).!° 


In Semeiosis 61, mathematics is left out of account. Why? The simplest 
answer seems to be to refer to rhetorical common sense. Assuming that 
Metochites’ principal aim is to drive home the thesis stated in the chapter 
heading (‘The views of the Sceptics seem not to be wholly unreasonable’), 
why should he even bother to enter into the differentiation between the 


'S Rescher (1980: 1). 

16 Cf. Sem. 7, fo. 14°” = 161-2 MK; Stoicheiosis astronomike 1. 2, fo. 12°: ro 8€ BewpytiKov 
drrodiaipet rau eis. TE TA AVWTATYW Kal mara KaTa guow, p.a.\Aov de be p pvow kat beta, 
eis avo ) jad TO DeohoytKov, Kal eis TO ToUTwY é£ijs, 0 a Kat avra buy TEMVETAL, els TE Ta 
pera, THS vhns mpa@rov opwpeva xEtpaywyovans bv at Lob oews els TOUS emudoyropovs Kal 
TO. oupmepacpara THs Siavotas, €l\Ta KaT abrny 57, THY Sidvovay THs vAys aTroTELvojLeva. 
Kal €hevdepovpeva Kal xwplopeva apbapr a: TAS Kal det woavrus €xovTa Kal pévovra Tov 
TpOomrov TOUTOV TH diavota Kal Tots Kar avriy evros KpiTnplows Kal Tapetous apeTapryra, 
Kae a ovovovrat <i8n ¢ OvTws émaTyTa pova. Kal Sevrepay <tAnxora Taw, pera. TO. Tmpara 
Kal v7rep ear nuny ovra Kal didvouav ara Kat d&ovdOytoTa Kat jeovov voyra beta, a 5 
SevTepa <t8y Kal KaTa KaLpov eg aparpeceus ovUTw THs Kadovow ot HabypwareKot, ert be 
Kal eis Ta KATA pvoW Storkovpeva. Kal pero. THS thys axwpioTa alel Kal péovTa Kat 
peTaBaAdovTa dioAov Kal UO yeveow ovTa Kal dbopav. 
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realms of opinion and science, which would only complicate things and place 
restrictions on the thesis? If this explanation is right, that is, if mathematics is 
left out of Sem. 61 for purely rhetorical reasons, then it seems that, apart from 
the fact that the ancient Sceptics are mentioned, Metochites’ defence of 
Scepticism really comes down to a restatement of one of the basic assump- 
tions of his standard Christian Platonism (what we might label its ‘Heracli- 
tean element’). The crux of the matter is then what made Metochites associate 
this specifically with the Sceptics. 

Theology, now that’s another thing. It could well be argued that the 
reservations that Metochites expresses on this point should be seen as the 
kind of clarifications called for in order to prevent his defence of Scepticism 
from becoming an offence against Orthodoxy. In contrast to the case of 
mathematics, then, the argument would go, he could not have left that out 
even if he had wanted to. The question as to the relation between Metochites’ 
scepticism and his views on theology is undoubtedly one of particular con- 
cern. As is well known, the revival of interest in ancient Scepticism in the 
Renaissance was to a large extent bound up with the attempts of Catholic 
thinkers like Erasmus and Montaigne to meet the challenge of Reformation 
with more or less well-reasoned versions of Sceptical Fideism!’” The classic 
Sceptical approach to religion is the one delineated by Sextus Empiricus. The 
premisses are that there is a multitude of different views on the gods and that 
there is no criterion by which we are enabled to choose between them. The 
practical conclusion is, in Sextus’ words, to ‘follow without doctrinal belief 
the common course of life and...say that there are gods, and... reverence 
gods and ascribe to them foreknowledge’!® This approach is sometimes 
referred to as ‘Conformist Fideism’!® 

Does Metochites share it? He does point out that there are divergent views 
on theological questions too. But the conclusion he draws is not that we 
should refrain from doctrinal belief. The reason is not too hard to guess. In 
this domain, we must assume, we have to do with Truthpar excellence. And 
truth is essentially one and simple (cf. Sem. 61. 103-4). Within the realm of 
divinities, therefore, it is not the indeterminate nature of the entities them- 
selves which gives rise to different views: the root of the differentiation must 
lie in the nature of the beholders”° So the ‘realistic’ argument pattern must 
be abandoned. Inasmuch, then, as @) Metochites’ negative epistemological 
dogmatism depends on the ontological premiss that the relevant objects are in 
themselves indeterminate as to truth and falsity, and 6) divine objects are not 


'T The subject of Scepticism and Fideism is extensively treated in Penelhum (198%, 19836). 

18 PH 3. 2 (tr. Mates 1996: 173). 

1° The term is introduced by Penelhum (19837: 15). 

20 Metochites elsewhere describes the objects of theology as ‘simple and non-deducible and 
only intelligible, above scientific knowledge and discursive thought’ (Stoicheiosis astronomike 1. 
2, fo. 12°: ra mpa@ta Kal brép emioTHuny ovta Kal didvoiay aTAG Kal dovAdOyLoTa Kal 
pLovov vonta deta; see above, n. 16, for context). 
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indeterminate as to truth and falsity, it follows that €) theology falls outside 
the scope of Metochites’ negative epistemological dogmatism. Factual know- 
ledge of God and his workings is accessible to whomever so wishes, embodied 
in Holy Writ and in the writings of the Fathers. At the same time, it is clear 
that Metochites does embrace a form of Fideism, in the sense that he discards 
the possibility of establishing theological truths by scientific proof (in this 

respect he seems to come quite close to the positions adopted later, in the 
Hesychast debate, by Barlaam of Calabria and Nikephoros Gregoras)?! 

Scientific knowledge of God’s nature (the ‘what’ and the ‘wherefore’) is not 
to be sought: the truth about God and his workings and the certitude that 
comes with the apprehension of that truth are not attainable except through 
divine revelation. Something along those lines, I think, must be Metochites’ 
position. I also take it to be fairly normal in Orthodox Christianity?” 


Turning now to the sources for Metochites’ knowledge of ancient Scepticism, 
I should state to begin with that I cannot find anything in his account that 
could only derive from the single self-declared Sceptical source surviving in 
Greek, in the fourteenth century as in the twentyfirst, namely, Sextus Em- 
piricus.?? Moreover, Metochites keeps silent on a number of features of 
Scepticism emphasized in Sextus (such as the ethical goal and the dissociation 
from negative dogmatism), and he subscribes to a view opposed to that of 
Sextus concerning the relatedness of Plato and the Sceptics (and we might 
add Heraclitus and the Sceptics)7* Considering the fact that only one of the 
Greek Sextus MSS surviving today dates from before Metochites’ death 
(Laur. gr. 85, 19: see below, n. 64), the chances are, I conclude, that Meto- 
chites had not read Sextus. Nor have I found any clear indications of his 


2! Tt is, Metochites implies, here and elsewhere, the reliance on discursive thought which is to 
blame for heterodoxy. Cf. Eth. 7, 70. 18-72. 15 P; Stoicheiosis astronomike 1.2, fo. 12°: ro pev 
feodoytKov Tots maat TOV (EMaqpe puroaogors ex TOV olkobev avrois Aoyropav 
orovsabev, Kal BH éx Tpoypeowv Kat fécewy evden, ws elmreiv, Kal TO TEpYKOS Kat 
TpoonKov exovowv—7 Kal pera. mpodnpbeawy tows Kal bécewv €oTw ois aAoT prevt aren 
Kal mavramaow arrogevenpeveny Tov duKkaiwy  THS betas puocws—, eveheyKTOV éott Kar 
avtovs Kal dSHAov arevKrovy Kabarrag rots ve 5 cugpoat Kal voov €xovar Tou 
mporeberevov oKoTrob. Huiv be Tois am avTov Tot Ocot Kat feteov avdpav be adrob Kal 
THs €€ avToo putavyetas Kal érrAdupews pvataywy nero Kal TeAcobevTey Ta deta. 
5udax0et ou Kat Siadefapevors | Tas Trept To Oeiwy aoganeis Kabodou mparas apxas Kal 
bmobécets TE Kal TpOAN pers OU povov corw exeibev erent? ovrw padies TE yu. Kal aTravers 
émituyxavew THs Deohoyixy S oogias Kal fewptas, GAG. Kat aKwdvvers ev pada ws TO ye 
amoruyxavet év Tots TOLOUTOLS, Kal THS adn betas Kal T@V OvTw ExToTTa Kal gpovely Kat 
Tidecbat Kat Aéyew, Tpaywa TAVT OV ETTLKLVSUVOTATOV. 

22 It should be noted in this connection that the equipollence slogan which provides the 
starting-point of Semeiosis 61 was used by Gregory of Nazianzus with precisely the application 
of discursive thought to theological problems in mind: ‘Reasoning is of little avail for the 
knowledge of God: for every argument is opposed by an argument’ Carm. mor. 10. 976-7). 

23 Metochites’ description of the Sceptics’ attitude in thefinal clause of the chapter bears some 
superficial resemblance to PH 1. 8, but certainly not enough to warrant any conclusions about 
his dependence on it. 

4 Sextus vigorously repudiates the philosophy of Plato inPH 1. 221-5, and that of Heraclitus 
in PH 1. 210-12. 
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having been familiar with the Life of Pyrrho by Diogenes Laertius (9. 61-108) 
or the summary of Aenesidemus’ Pyrrhonian Discourses in Photios’ Bib- 
liotheca. 

The /oci classici for discussions of the epistemological implications of 
negative ontological dogmatism are in Plato’s Theaetetus and Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics 4. These discussions are brought into the context of Scepticism 
in some of the Neoplatonic prolegomena to Aristotle. Thefirst of ten ques- 
tions addressed in the introductions to the Neoplatonic commentaries on the 
Categories has to do with the different principles on which the different 
philosophical schools have been named, among them the Ephectics, who 
are said to derive their name from the way they have of judging things (or 
rather of not judging things: epechein).?> Some commentators avail them- 
selves of the chance to refute the Sceptical ‘non-apprehension’ slogan (Sextus 
Empiricus, PH 1. 200) with a two-part argument claimed to originate from 
Plato (it is found also in Aristocles, apud Eusebium, Praep. evan. 14. 18. 11. 
4-5 and 12. 5-7, and variants of it recur here and there in Sextus Empiri- 
cus);”° a couple of them also indulge in a few crumbs of doxography?’ 

The refutation of the non-apprehension slogan ascribed to Plato turns, for 
its first part, on a self-referential paradox: if the Sceptic claims to know that 
nothing can be known, he must admit that there is knowledge?® On the other 
hand (this is the second part), if he does not claim to know it, why should we 
believe it?’ The argument for non-apprehension ascribed by Ammonius and 
Olympiodorus to the Sceptics runs as follows. Apprehension implies corres- 
pondence between the knower and the known. Correspondence between the 
knower and the known implies that either the known is not changing or 


the knower is able to adapt to the known when the known is changing. But 
°° Garo To Tporrou THs ev TH Pocodety Siaxpicews, Ammonius, in Cat. 2. 8-9; cf. 

Olympiodorus, Proleg. 3. 30-2; Philoponus, in Cat. 2. 3-4; Simplicius, in Cat. 4. 4-5; Elias 

[?David], in Cat. 109. 24. Cf. [Herennius], in Met. 518.9 M: a7r6 Tot Tpomov THs diare~ews. 

26 Sextus Empiricus, PH 1. 122; 2. 85; 185; 7. 440; 8. 463-5. 

27 Ammonius, in Cat. 2. 17-3. 8; Olympiodorus, Proleg. 4. 20-5. 6. The argument for non- 
apprehension also appears as one of four arguments against the existence of philosophy reported 
and refuted by David, Proleg. 3. 32-4. 35; those who ‘attempt to refute the existence of philoso- 
phy’ are identified at 8. 25 as ‘the Pyrrhonians,’ and refuted over again with the ‘Platonic 
peritropé (see n. 28). I am grateful to Prof. D. J. O’Meara for the reference to David. 

8 As Elias [?David] suggests (in Cat. 109. 32), this argument, which is relevant only to a 
negative dogmatist position on knowledge, probably derives from theperitrope against Prota- 
goras in Plato’s Theaetetus (170 A-171C). The latter, as one may recall, is as follows: (1) If it seems 
to someone that p, then p (= Socrates’ interpretation of Protagoras’ thesis). (2) It seems to 
someone that it is not the case that (1). .". It is not the case that (1). Like the first part of 
Aristocles’ and the Neoplatonists’ argument against the Sceptics, then, this is a semantic 
paradox. 

° This part of the argument, which seems to be designed to take the edge df ‘strict? Pyrrho- 
nian Scepticism, is not a semantic paradox: (1) No statement is known to be true. (2) (1) is a 
statement. .. (1) is not known to be true. (1) may well be true without being known to be true. 
The point is rather that if (1) is not known to be true it cannot be asserted with good reason, and 
therefore does not deserve to be taken seriously (needless to say, from the Sceptic’s own 
viewpoint this is irrelevant, since no Pyrrhonian Sceptic would ever hope to attain more than 
an equipollence of reasons pro and contra any statement). 
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the known is constantly changing and the knower is unable to follow it. 
Therefore there can be no apprehension. To this Ammonius and Olympio- 
dorus reply that while it is true that everything is influx, as Heraclitus and 
Cratylus agreed, it is not the case that the human soul is unable to move along 
with it.°° Plato has proved, Ammonius avers, that the souls of good people 
are more than capable of keeping in pace with the changes of things: they 
anticipate them. The Neoplatonists’ disapproval of the assumption that the 
subject of knowledge is somehow destined to be outrun by the object is not to 
be found in Metochites. But the ‘realistic’ argument (see above) ascribed to 
the Sceptics in these introductions and the language in which it is couched do 
have much in common with Metochites’ account?! 

So I am convinced that one or other of the commentators has had an 
influence on the latter. But there are elements in it that do not originate from 
these texts. Metochites’ favourable attitude is one such element. As Ilsetraut 
Hadot notes (Simplicius, Commentaire, tr. 1990: 60), the Sceptics have a 
rougher handling than all other philosophical schools in these introductions, 
including the Epicureans and the Cynics. Indeed most ancient Greek authors 
commenting on Scepticism are hostile>* But I am thinking in particular of 
the connection made between Scepticism and the Socratic dialogues of Plato. 
This connection may at first sight seem fairly commonplace. The notion that 
Plato was involved in Scepticism was obviously taken seriously enough in late 
antiquity to provoke response from Platonists and Sceptics alike: thus Elias 
[?David] (in Cat. 110. 12-30) refutes an argument to that conclusion from the 
use of adverbs and phrases signalling doubt or hesitation?’ In the anonym- 
ous sixth-century Prolegomena to the Philosophy of Plato this argument as 
well as another four to the same conclusion are rehearsed and refuted (10. 
1-11. 25). One of these arguments is indeed the proposition, appearing also in 
Sem. 61. 29-31, that Plato is arguing on both sides of the question in some of 
his dialogues. Unlike Metochites, however, the anonymous prolegomenist 
concludes that Plato always opts for the true opinion in the end. Similarly 


3° David only concedes that particulars are influx, while philosophy, of course, is all about 
universals (Proleg. 4. 21-4). He also does not mention Heraclitus and Cratylus in this context. 

31 Similarly, in Hippolytus, Ref. 1. 23, the Academic or Pyrrhonian philosophers are said to 
have introduced non-apprehension of all things, on the ground that neither among intelligibles 
nor among sensibles is there anything true: ‘for the whole of being [they say] isflowing and 
changing and never remaining in the same place’ (8-10 M). 

32 This goes for Numenius and Aristocles apud Eusebium (Praep. evan. 14. 5-9; 17-21), for 
Epictetus (1. 5, 1. 27, 2. 20), for Galen, De optima doctrina, for the Stoic fragment preserved in 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 8. 5. 15. 2-16. 3 = SVF 1. 121), as well as for a number of less 
important testimonia (such as Hermias 15; Agathias 2. 29, 78. 6-79. 30 K). The three exceptions 
are Sextus Empiricus, Diogenes Laertius (who takes an impartial attitude even if he was not a 
Sceptic himself), and Plutarch, notably in his Adversus Colotem. 

33 We may for our present purposes disregard the anonymous Middle Platonic commentary 
on the Theaetetus (CPF 3. 9) partially surviving in a papyrus fragment (PBerol inv. 9782) 
discovered in 1901, although the discussion in it of the claim that ‘Plato was an Academic’ is 
probably historically related to that of the 6th-cent. Neoplatonic prolegomenist. On the whole 
question of “Plato Scepticus’, see Annas (1992). 
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Sextus Empiricus attempts to show ‘in opposition to Menodotus and Aene- 
sidemus’** that the man who wrote the Socratic dialogues was not an ‘apore- 
tic’ but a dogmatist (PH 1. 221-2). 

The long and the short of it is that there are no surviving ancient Greek 
sources (pro- or anti-Sceptical) who endorse the view that Plato was a Sceptic 
(although Diogenes Laertius admits that ‘he passes judgement on the things 
that he apprehends and refutes what is false, but he suspends judgement on 
the things that are unclear’, 3. 52)>° Nor are there ones holding Plato respon- 
sible for the views of the New Academy (although Numenius suggests that 
Plato’s mode of presentation, “inbetween the plain and the concealed’, was at 
the root of the later disagreements over his doctrines: in Eusebius, Praep. 
evan. 14. 5.7. 1-8).°° Furthermore, the extant Greek evidence for the fact that 
the Academic Sceptics claimed Platonic provenance for their views is rather 
less substantial than one might expect. The most explicit source is Plutarch, 
and even he does not impute the claim directly to the Academics themselves: 
‘So far was Arcesilaus from cherishing any reputation for novelty or laying 
claim to any ancient doctrine as his own, that the sophists of the day accused 
him of foisting his own views about the suspension of judgement and the 
impossibility of infallible apprehension on Socrates, Plato, Parmenides, and 
Heraclitus’.>” In addition, the so-called Lamprias catalogue of Plutarch’s 
works contains one item (63) ‘On the Academy Being One since Plato’, which 


34 Or, if Natorp’s emendation is preferred to that of the standard text, ‘in accordance with 
Menodotus and Aenesidemus’. 

35 Cf. also 9. 71-2, where Plato, Homer, the Seven Sages, Archilochus, Euripides, Xenopha- 
nes, Zeno of Elea, Democritus, Empedocles, Heraclitus, and Hippocrates are all mentioned as 
being according to some people Sceptics avant la lettre. 

36 To be sure, the Homeric travesty of Aristo of Chius describing Arcesilaus as ‘Plato in front, 
Pyrrho in back, and Diodorus in the middle’ is repeated in both Sextus @H 1. 234), Diogenes 
Laertius (4. 33), and Numenius (in Eusebius, Praep. evan. 14. 5. 13). None of them, however, 
interprets it as meaning that the Scepticism of the New Academy derived from Plato, or even that 
Arcesilaus claimed that it did. Numenius sees in Arcesilaus the instigator of what he condemns as 
the ‘secession of the Academy from the doctrines of Plato’, and takes the ‘Plato in front’ of 
Aristo’s verse as referring to the fact that Arcesilaus “adorned some nonsensical babble with the 
stylistic Forcefulness (Se.vd77s) of Plato’ (Eusebius, Praep. evan. 14. 5. 14). Sextus construes the 
same verse as suggesting that Arcesilaus was a Platonist (as Sextus understands the term: 1.e. a 
dogmatist) in disguise (PH 1. 234). Diogenes Laertius makes no other inferences from Aristo’s 
verse than the rather bland one that ‘he seems to have admired Plato and possessed his books’ (4. 
32). (Contrast the interpretation of modern scholars, e.g. Glucker 1978: 35-6: ‘[The teachings of 
Arcesilaus] were officially expounded as Platonic; they appeared to Aristo to be identical with 
those of Pyrrho; while their central core consisted of dialectical arguments learnt at the school of 
Megara. Thus we find that... Arcesilaus himself did lay a claim to being a Platonistfirst and 
foremost.’) Besides that, Diogenes, too, states that Arcesilaus ‘was thefirst to change the doctrine 
received from Plato and to make it more eristic through questions and answers’ (4. 28). Note also 
the bewildering account in Socrates Scholasticus (PG 67. 297c-300a = 2. 35. 7-9, 150. 20-151. 2 
H): ‘For because of the sophists, who were then mocking philosophy, [Aristotle] wrote this [i.e. 
the Categories] as an exercise for the young, setting dialectic against the sophists with the help of 
sophisms. Now the ephectic philosophers, who expound the [doctrines] of Plato and Plotinus, 
refute the crafty (Teyvixa@s) statements of Aristotle. But Aetius had not had an ephectic teacher 
and abided in the sophisms of the Categories.’ 

37 Ady. Col. 1121 F-11224, tr. Einarson and De Lacy. 
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probably indicates that Plutarch subscribed to Philo of Larissa’s view of the 
history of the Academy as marked by continuity. The Lamprias catalogue 
may have been available to Metochites in Marc. gr. 4813° 

The idea that the Scepticism of Arcesilaus’ Academy was inherited from 
Socrates and Plato is so familiar to us because it is brought up time and again 
by Philo’s Roman sympathizer, Cicero? Strange to say, Metochites’ account 
of the origins of Scepticism bears closer resemblance to some of Cicero’s 
statements on the issue than to any Greek sources that I have been able to 
trace. There is of course a difference in that Metochites does not suggest (as 
Cicero did in his Academica) that Plato was a Sceptic through and through: 
his general idea of the latter’s philosophical constitution seems to be that 
he combined Socratic and Pythagorean elements, much like Numenius and 
Proclus thought.*? Metochites’ rather more modest venture in Sem. 61 is, as 
we have seen, to point to the aporetic character of some of Plato’s dialogues 
and assert as a historical fact that the Sceptics drew inspiration from these 
texts. He also connects these traits in Plato with the influence of Socratic 
elenchos. Well, even if they have no strict parallels in the surviving ancient 
Greek literature, these ideas can of course be said to be quite reasonable. No 
doubt Metochites was widely read in Plato’s and, which is perhaps no less 
important in this connection, in Xenophon’s Socratic writings“ It should by 
no means be excluded that he was himself capable of perceiving (perhaps even 
of exaggerating) the similarities between Socratic dialectic and the methods 
of the Sceptics. Still it is hard to rid oneself of the supposition that the idea of 
a historical doctrinal link between Socrates, Plato, and the New Academy 
must have come to him from somewhere. 

Cicero is, however, a highly doubtful source. It is most unlikely that 
Metochites knew enough Latin to read the originals’* The one Ciceronian 
work that we may presume him to have studied is the Somnium Scipionis, 
which was translated along with Macrobius’ commentary by Maximos Pla- 


38 On the Marcianus, see Irigoin (1987: p. cccv). 

3° Acad. 1. 46 (Plato), Acad. 2. 74 (Plato and Socrates); De oratore 3. 67 (Plato’s Socrates); De 
fin. 2. 2, De nat. deor. 1. 11 (Socrates). 

Numenius in Eusebius, Praep. evan. 14.5.9; Proclus, in Tim. 1.7. 17-8.9 D. Cf. Dicaearchus 
in Plutarch, Quaest. cony. 8. 2, 719; Aristotle, Met. 1. 6, 987°32-67. 

41 Note also the pseudo-Xenophontic letter to Aeschines in Eusebius,Praep. evan. 14. 12 (the 
letter is also found in Stobaeus 2. 1. 29, 2. 10. 17-11. 21 W-H). 

#2 Very few Byzantine scholars of the Early Palaeologan period (1259-1328) are known to 
have had even a working knowledge of Latin. If Metochites had had one, we would surely have 
been told so either by himself or by the historiographers responsible for his biography, and it 
would surely have been put to use in diplomatic and other political missions. I should point out in 
this connection that the chances that Cicero’s own Greek sources should have been available in 
the early 14th cent. are infinitesimal. As Nigel Wilson puts it, ‘it is clear that after 1204 Byzantine 
scholars rarely if ever show direct acquaintance with literature that we cannot read today’ (1983: 
218). Cicero’s source for the continuity view of the history of the Academy is probably Philo of 
Larissa (Cicero, Acad. 1. 13). There is no evidence that any work by Philo survived the end of 
antiquity (the latest sources of fragments and testimonies noted by Mette (1986-7), are Stobaeus 
and Augustine, none of whom drew directly on a work by Philo). 
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noudes (d. c.1305). But neither of these makes any reference to Scepticism. 
For all we know, there might have been other translations, which were lost at 
an early stage of transmission; there is also the possibility that Metochites 
had discussed these ideas with Planoudes or some other Greek Latinist, or 
with Greek-speaking Westerners residing in Constantinople. Speculation is 
as far as we will get by this route. The alternative is to assume that Metochites 
produced his own account of the origins of Scepticism from inferences which 
he made, on the strength of his reading in Plato’s dialogues, from the ancient 
Greek sources on Scepticism that he knew; inferences which do not always 
seem to be warranted by (or even compatible with) the sources themselves. 
The latter are likely to include either David’s prolegomena to the study of 
philosophy or Ammonius’ or Olympiodorus’ prolegomena to the study 
of Aristotle, and maybe also Hippolytus’ Philosophumena (Ref. 1. 23), whose 
picture of the Academics/Pyrrhonians is rather similar to that of the Ephec- 
tics/Pyrrhonians in the Neoplatonic commentators. In order to perceive the 
similarities between Socratic dialectic and Sceptical (primarily Academic) 
method Metochites must have read some sufficiently detailed account of the 
latter: the testimonies in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 14 (notably Nu- 
menius, but Aristocles is also relevant) are strong candidates. Another likely 
influence is Plutarch, Adversus Colotem. Metochites greatly admired Plu- 
tarch, and the latter’s authority should have made it easier for him to take 
a sympathetic attitude towards the Sceptics in spite of the majority view. 
Plutarch’s Moralia were collected in the famous editions of Planoudes 
around the turn of the thirteenth century. Adversus Colotem is not, however, 
included in the edition of 1296 (Cod. Paris. gr. 1671 (A)). The oldest surviving 
manuscript of it is in fact Paris. gr. 1672 (E), dated to the beginning of the 
second half of the fourteenth century, but the exemplar of this manuscript 
was apparently produced soon after Planoudes’ death in 1305%° Perhaps 
Metochites had also read some books of Diogenes Laertius (3-4, 9). Also, 
considering the fact that he connected the Sceptics with Heraclitean negative 
dogmatism, it seems reasonable to assume that not only book 4 of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics,“ but also the descriptions of Heraclitus’ doctrines in Plato 


43 On these Palaeologan MS edns. of the Moralia see Irigoin (1987: pp. cclxxi-cclxxxiv). On 
Metochites, Planoudes, and Plutarch, see Tartaglia (1987: 345-6) and Svcenko (1975: 41-2 and 
nn. 170-7). On Planoudes and the Chora monastery see Wendel (1940: 406-10), but note also the 
divergent view of Constantinides (1982: 68-70). References to a number of essays inSem. 71 (fos. 
143-150" = 463-81 MK) make it clear that Metochites was extensively read in theMoralia. To 
the indications of his use of Planoudes’ edn. adduced by Tartaglia (1987: 345-6) could be added 
his praise of the spurious De Homero, which is found in no other Plutarch MSS of an early 
enough date than the Planoudean (Kindstrand 1990: p. v). 

4 The ancient commentators connect Aristotle’s criticism here with Scepticism, in a looser or 
a stricter sense. Asclepius (in Met. 222. 11-13) explains that it is directed ‘against the so-called 
Ephectics, and [Aristotle] proves that non-apprehension is not the case’; cf. Philoponus,in An. 
post., 141. 8-11; Olympiodorus, in Meteor. 118. 22-6. Syrianus, however (in Met. 73. 16-17), 
correctly distinguishes between ‘those who were later to be called Ephectics’ and ‘those who 
supplied these arguments before Aristotle’. 
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(Theaetetus, Cratylus, and note Phaedo 90 B-D) have conditioned Metochites’ 
view of Scepticism. From this, lastly, it is but a small step to extending the 
connection also to the ‘Heraclitean element’ looming large in a number of 
those Platonizing Jewish and Christian authors that made up Metochites’ 
favourite reading. Indeed, the connection was already established, only 
awaiting discovery, in such passages as Philo of Alexandria, De ebrietate 
166-205, and those verses by Gregory of Nazianzus Carm. mor. 10. 976-7) to 
which Metochites probably owed the very opening phrase of Semeiosis 61.* 


II 


Let us now proceed to take a look at the fortuna of ancient Scepticism in 
middle and late Byzantium. As 1s well known, Photios read and summarized 
a now lost text of Aenesidemus (Bibl. 212). While dissociating himself from 
Aenesidemus’ overall enterprise, the learned patriarch acknowledges the 
value of the work for students of dialectic (he states that Plato has proved 
the Sceptics’ efforts to be futile: I suppose he is thinking of the Neoplatonic 
introductions to the Categories). Photios’ summary is rightly held to belong 
with the primary evidence on Pyrrhonian Scepticism“? But apart from it the 
whole period right up to the beginning of the fourteenth century shows only 
very superficial and fragmentary knowledge of the ancient Sceptics. The most 
substantial information to be found is in the Suda, which reproduces (second- 
hand) an amount of material from Diogenes Laertius’ Life of Pyrrho (9. 61- 
108).4” The eleventh- or twelfth-century historian George Kedrenos devotes 
the thirteenth and last item of a digression on the doctrines of the ancient 
philosophers to Sextus and Pyrrho (PG 121. 320B-c): like most of his doxo- 
graphical material it is (in part) culled from Hippolytus’ Philosophumena 
(Ref. 1. 23).** It is significant that not even in the vast and varied output of 


4 It is very likely that Metochites was familiar with the De ebrietate, as is argued by Deme- 
tracopoulos (1999a: 97) on the basis of a parallel in Sem. 31 (cited as ch. 29 by Demetracopoulos). If 
so, he also no doubt recognized and relished the sceptical mood of the paraphrase of Aenesidemus’ 
modes in De ebr. 166-205. On Metochites’ view of Philo as a ‘true adherent of Plato’ and a 
‘dogmatic’ (i.e. theoretical) as well as ethical philosopher, see Sem. 16 (fos. 31.-32' = 116-18 
MK). It is not necessary to assume that Metochites realized that Philo’s arguments were actually 
borrowed from the works of a Pyrrhonian Sceptic, but the conclusion in De ebr. 205 with its 
recommendation of 76 ézréyewv as the safest course in view of the liability of things to turn into their 
opposites can hardly have failed to strike him as being pretty much in the vein of ancient Scepticism 
as he conceived of it. As for Gregory of Nazianzus, Sevcenko asserted that ‘Metochites knew all of 
Gregory, especially his poetry’, and substantiated this claim, at least to some extent, ina note (1975: 
38 and n. 149). Demetracopoulos argues (199%: 137-46) that Gregory drew directly on Sextus’ 
Outlines of Pyrrhonism for two of his theological discourses (Or. 28 and 29). 

46 On its value as a source see Janaéek (1976) and Demetracopoulos (199%); cf. Treadgold 
(1980: 86-7, 92-3, 183). 

7 The two most substantial entries are 0 802 oddev pGAdrov (3: 578. 9-29 A) and a 
3241 ITuppevevor (4: 278. 15-32 A). See also n. 64. 
48 The source for the additional information (or whatever word is the most appropriate) is 
unknown: cf. Podskalsky (1976: 511 and n. 4). 
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Michael Psellos do we find more than one or two passing references to the 
Sceptics. A caveat should perhaps be entered: some material of interest might 
have been transmitted among the scholia on Gregory of Nazianzus. Among 
the few edited ones we do find older items like a table of contents of Sextus’ 
Outlines of Pyrrhonism made by Cosmas of Jerusalem in the early eighth 
century.” 

When Metochites says in Semeiosis 61 that the Sceptics should not be 
dismissed as mere controversialists, we may infer that this is the attitude he 
expects from most of his readers. It is indeed an attitude we encounter in a 
number of twelfth- and thirteenth-century authors. The Greek Fathers set the 
example. In the same manner as the man who fixes his attention on Chry- 
sippus, Aristotle, or Plato will become a logician, a scientist, or a philosopher, 
so the man who studies Pyrrho will become an eristic, according to Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. 7. 101). Similarly Gregory of Nazianzus (Or. 21. 12) 
castigates ‘the Sextuses and the Pyrrhos and the practice of arguing to 
opposites’ which, he claims, ‘like a vile and malignant disease have infected 
the churches’.°° This cliché of the Sceptics as epitomes of contentiousness 
accounts for a very large proportion of the allusions to them in middle and 
late Byzantine authors.”! In the two centuries preceding Metochites’ Semeio- 
seis there are no signs, so far as I have been able to find, that ancient 
Scepticism was ever conceived of as having had more on the agenda than 
the perverse cultivation of argument for argument’s sake?” 

This is the background against which Metochites’ attempted vindication of 
ancient Scepticism must be seen. A number of scholars from Rodolphe 
Guilland onwards have spoken of a fourteenth-century ‘revival of Scepti- 
cism’ drawing its most zealous supporters from among the medical profes- 
sion. However, Guilland’s view loses much of its persuasive power as soon as 
it is realized that the most important part of the evidence consists in a blatant 
misconstruction of Semeiosis 61 as an onslaught on the partisans of such a 
Neosceptical movement. The mistake was corrected by Hans-Georg Beck 
half a century ago, but has nevertheless continued to hold thefield among 
historians.°* 


® PG 38. 555-6; re-edited in Mutschmann (1958: pp. xx-xxiii). This Cosmas may have been 
identical with Cosmas the Melode, who was the fosterbrother of John of Damascus, or with 
Cosmas, the teacher of John and his fosterbrother (Lefherz 1958: 157-8). 

° Tr. Annas and Barnes 1985: 18. The same attitude is expressed in non-Christian authors of 
the period: Himerius, Or. 48. 275. 

2 E.g. Nicholas of Methone, George Tornikes, John Bekkos, Neilos Kabasilas, Nikephoros 
Gregoras (on Gregoras, see below). See Podskalsky (1976: 512 n. 5) for exact references. Add to 
the list there Gregory Palamas, Syngr. IJ 326. 2-5 and 479. 16-18, as well as Elias of Crete (early 
12th century), In Gregorii Nazianzeni Orationem 32, PG 36. 901D-902a. 

2 Note, however, Michael Italikos (d. 1157), Letter 18, 158. 13 G; this seems to evidence a 
curiosity about ancient Scepticism, if nothing more. 

53 Guilland (1926: 206-7): transmitted in Nicol (1969: 43), Schmitt (1983: 235), Schrenk 
(1989a: 455-6; 1989b: 254-6), Dellis (1991-2: 316-17). Correction in Beck (1952: 104-5); cf. 
Tatakis (1949: 254). Tambrun-Krasker (1998: 286-7) first reports the view of Guilland, then, 
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In sum, then, the picture seems quite clear. There is nothing to suggest that 
ancient Scepticism ever attracted the interest of Byzantine intellectuals be- 
tween Photios and Metochites. We are thus confronted with the task of 
explaining why Metochites says in Sem. 61 that ‘many people from that 
time and up to this moment have taken on this [sc. the Sceptical] cause’ 
(68-9). My suggestion is that Metochites does not have in mind here, as it 
might first seem, some obscure acquaintances of his who had expressed in 
confidence their allegiance to ancient Scepticism, but rather writers of all 
periods (not least Christians) who have shared the broadly sceptical outlook 
on the domains of natural phenomena and human dfairs which is in fact part 
of the common Platonic heritage (the ‘Heraclitean element’, if you like), but 
which Metochites connects, as we have seen, with ancient Scepticism>4 The 
statement would then be comparable to what Metochites says concerning the 
very same ‘broad scepticism’ in another work, the Ethikos (I paraphrase): 
‘there is nothing new in it, which has not been said before and which is not 
indeed the view of most people’ (Eth. 10. 84. 5-15 P: cf. n. 3, above)2° 


A few comments have to be made at this stage on the singular compilation 
transmitted under the fanciful title of Herennius, Commentary on the Meta- 
physics, and drawing on works by Alexander of Aphrodisias, Proclus, Da- 
mascius, and George Pachymeres, among others>° As E. Heitz showed 
(1889: 1168-70), the individual chapters of Ps.-Herennius have all been cut 
more or less in a piece from known sources, with the seeming exception of 
chapter 3, ‘On Knowledge’. Now it is precisely this chapter which matters to 
us. Lawrence Schrenk suggested that it could be an early fourteenth-century 
work composed in answer to what he called the ‘renaissance of scepticism in 
the medical profession’ (1989b: 255-6). The chapter begins with the remark 


adding that ‘[c]urieusement, B. Tatakis propose une interpréation totalement inverse’, quotes 
the passage cited of Tatakis without comments. 


54 Cf. Demetracopoulos (1999a: 84-5). However, the notion that Metochites is thinking ‘not 
of a philosophical but of a theological’ view, namely Fideism (199%: 85), seems to me mistaken: 
ll. 70-4 refer unambiguously, I think, to the domains of nature and society. Views akin to 
Metochites’ ‘scepticism’ in contemporary writers are discussed in Demetracopoulos (1999a: 
88-93). It may be added that according to George Pachymeres,Hist. 5.2, 439. 12-15, Nikephoros 
Blemmydes in c.1268 referred to Heraclitus and Cratylus for his own view that @cot pev TO 
evorabes Kal aKivyTor, avOpwTuy dé 70 undev ev pndevt ert Tob adTov Kav Bpayd every. 
The fact that Pachymeres quotes the statement, seemingly with approval, may suggest that the 
link between ‘the Heraclitean element’ of Platonism and a Christian view of the secular world was 
commonly recognized by the intellectuals of the period. 

%° Cf. Sem. 7 (fo. 13% = 59 MK), where a number of Oriental peoples are said to hold 
Pythagoras in great honour, having ‘much in common with him in their philosophical approach, 
and this has been a fact from his own daysright up to this moment. What Metochites alludes to 
here can scarcely be anything like a living tradition of Pythagoreanism in the East, but rather 
recent developments in mathematics and astronomy, of which he was well aware. 

56 On the sources of the compilation (apart from ch. 3, ss. 5-7) and the method of the 
compilator see Heitz (1889). The best text of the passages discussed below is also found in Heitz 
(1889: 1181-3). The Herennius meant by the author of the title is probably the one mentioned by 
Porphyry, V. Plot. 3. 24-30, as one of Plotinus’ fellow students. 
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that most arguments of the Academic or Ephectic philosophers are directed 
against the evidence of sense-perception (on the basis of which the intellect 
operates). The author promises to review some such arguments which he 
has copied down and subsequently refute them to the best of his ability. 
What follows then is a free quotation of Philo of Alexandria’s paraphrase 
of Aenesidemus’ Modes (De ebrietate 167—202), with an interpolated section 
(3. 5, 522. 30-523. 15 M) that was identified by Schrenk (19895) as a 
new Greek fragment of Galen’s De experientia medica (19. 3), a work of 
which two other fragments have come down in the original, but which is 
preserved as a whole only in a ninth-century Arabic translation from the 
Syriac.°’ 

The fragment deals with the cosmological problem of whether the world 
has had a beginning or not. In Ps.-Herennius 3 it is inserted between the last 
two Philo excerpts so as to form an illustration of the argument in Philo 
corresponding to the tenth Mode in Sextus Empiricus, ‘depending on persua- 
sions and customs and laws and beliefs in myth and dogmatic suppositions’>® 
In this way it comes to exemplify the kind of never-ending debate between 
philosophers of different schools that Philo calls to mind on questions like 
whether the universe is infinite or finite, whether the world has had a begin- 
ning or not, and whether it is governed by spontaneous change or divine 
providence (Ebr. 198-9). In its original context, on the other hand, the 
passage is part of an Empiricist doctor’s attempt to refute an argument 
turning on the sorites paradox, brought against him by a Dogmatist, by 
showing that the paradox has no bearing on reality but rather proves how 
preposterous it is to rely on reason alone. There are other examples, says the 
Empiricist, of ‘things which by the argument of the logos...are quite un- 
known’;°’ and he goes on to relate the aporia of whether bodies mix by way of 
interpenetration or juxtaposition, and after that our cosmological problem. 
The Empiricist’s concern here is to call attention to the limitations of 
reason, not to illustrate the equipollence of opposed views: it is the method 
of repeated observation that he is out to defend, rather than suspension of 
judgement. But in spite of the difference between the original context and that 
in Ps.-Herennius 3, the graft serves its new purpose well. An antinomical 
problem like the cosmological one formulated by Galen’s Empiricist is of 
course liable to be one to which all kinds of solutions have been dfered and 
none universally accepted. Indeed, this particular problem is one of those 
mentioned in the passage of Philo preceding the Galen fragment in 
Ps.-Herennius 3. 


57 See Walzer (1932: 449-52). 

38 PH 1. 145, tr. Annas and Barnes (1994: 108). 

°° Tr. Walzer, in Frede (1985: 80). 

6° Note also that the contradictions implied by the concept of movement mentioned inDe exp. 
med. 19. 1 seem to have been one of the items discussed in Aenesidemus’ work (Photios,Bib/. 212. 
170°9), even though it is left out of account in Philo’s version of the Modes. 
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Another surprise comes in the next section of the chapter (Ps.-Herennius 3. 
6), where the refutation of the Sceptical position is carried out in the form of a 
cogito, put together, as Schrenk was also able to show (1989), from chapters 
10. 10 and 15. 12 of Maximos Planoudes’ Greek translation of St Augustine’s 
De trinitate. Reverberations of Planoudes, Trin. 15. 12. 74-7 can be found 
also in the introduction to the chapter (3. 1). I would surmise that the mention 
of Academics there is also due to Augustine’s influence. 

Now that the sources of the Sceptical and anti-Sceptical arguments in Ps.- 
Herennius 3 have all been tracked down thanks to Schrenk’s dforts, we can 
also see, I think, that these arguments have all been elicited from original 
contexts in which ancient Scepticism is not the matter at issue, but Sceptical or 
anti-Sceptical arguments are rehearsed for some independent reason (neither 
Philo nor Galen even mentions Sceptics or Scepticism in these works), and that 
these arguments have then been brought to bear on the question of Scepticism 
by means of editorial touches. This goes to show that Ps.-Herennius 3 is not 
just a slapdash collection of any old material on Scepticism that its author 
found ready to hand, but the product of active search and perceptive selection. 
It seems evident that the author, whatever his shortcomings°® ' must have been 
seriously concerned about the problems posed by Scepticism. 

It is therefore to be regretted that Ps.-Herennius 3 is of doubtful value as a 
witness to the interest in Scepticism in early fourteenth-century Byzantium. 
As to the compilation as a whole, there is no evidence for a date before the 
mid-fifteenth century. Cross-references to other chapters at the beginning 
and end of chapter 3 indicate that this chapter was probably written espe- 
cially for the compilation, but the compilator may have added them to pre- 
existing material. As regards Schrenk’s thesis that chapter 3 should be dated 
in the early fourteenth century, there is precious little substance in it. The two 
arguments to support it that I am able to discern in Schrenk’s two papers on 
Ps.-Herennius are both false: an erroneous dating of the oldest MS and the 


®1 Ch. 5 (excerpts from Proclus, in Parm.) was judged severely, chs. 1-2 (excerpts from George 
Pachymeres, Philosophia) more mildly, by Heitz (1889: 1176); ch. 3 he even considered to possess 
certain merits (1889: 1183). 

°? Westerink (1986: pp. cxi-cxiv), who seems to have assumed that Ps.-Herennius 3 was 
composed for the occasion of the compilation, suggested, on the grounds that the Damascius 
and Proclus excerpts of Ps.-Herennius 5—9 have been copied from MSS belonging to Bessarion’s 
library, ‘que le Ps.-Herennius a eté composé a Rome avant l’an 1468, lorsque la bibliotheque de 
Bessarion fut transportee a Venise’ (1986: p. cxiii). The Philo excerpts of Ps.-Herennius 3, 
however, are according to Wendland (1897: p. xxix) dependent on a MS of the UF family, 
whereas the Philo MS in Bessarion’s library suggested by Westerink as a possible source (Marc. 
gr. 40) is the ‘exemplum potissimum’ of the H family (Cohn 1896: p. xi). As to the excerpts of 
Planoudes’ translation of Augustine, I can only say that none of the following obvious errors in 
Ps.-Herennius 3 are noted in the apparatus of Papathomopouloset al. (1995): oUrw Plan. 15.,12. 
45: ovre : [Her.] 524. 15 M|| x) Cova Plan. 10. 10. 14: C@v7a [Her.] 524. 20-1 M || ws Plan. 10. 
10. 20: wv [Her.] 524. 23 M. (However, the printed Planoudes text (10. 10. 15) and [Herennius] 
(524. 22 M) agree on Tov voov: Tov voobvrTa ci. Heitz (1889: 1183): id quod intellegit Augustine; 
perhaps Planoudes wrote 76 vootv.) If these erroneous readings are indeed absent from the 
Planoudean tradition, this suggests a few links between the Planoudes text used by the author of 
Ps.-Herennius 3 and our oldest MSS of the latter text. 
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traditional misconstruction of Metochites’ Semeiosis 61 as an attack on 
creeping Pyrrhonist perversion among the doctors of Constantinople® 

The oldest MSS of Ps.-Herennius are in fact dated in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. This marks the approximate terminus ante quem for 
Ps.-Herennius 3, while the post quem is set by Planoudes’ translation of the 
De trinitate in 1281. Pending further corroboration of Westerink’s (1986: 
pp. cxi-cxiv) hypothesis of a date before 1468 for the whole compilation (see 
n. 62), nothing more definite can be said with confidence. 


Little by little, the dossier of Scepticism continues to swell throughout the 
fourteenth century.°* The works of the leading theologians involved in the 


®3 Schrenk suggests, on the one hand, that Codex B. O. Z. Cim. 142, containing the whole of 
Ps.-Herennius, should be dated to the 14th cent. (198%: 251 n. 7), but, on the other hand, that the 
compilation as we know it was made “perhaps as late as the sixteenth century’, probably by the 
well-known forger Andreas Darmarios (198%: 256). He refers to Hahn (1900: 1324) for a 
tentative dating of the Warsaw MS to the 13th cent. (198% 251n. 7), but Hahn in fact only 
reproduced erroneously a MS description in a list by a librarian of the Zamoyski library, printed 
in Foerster (1898: 571), where this dating obviously refers to another MS. Foerster later (1900: 
440-4) made his own description of B.O.Z. Cimelia 142 in which he stated that it was copied in a 
16th-cent. hand; not, however, that of Darmarios. He also discussed Heitz’s hypothesis (1889: 
1186-7) that the compilation may have been the work of Darmarios. After a brief review of the 
MS material (he mentions 19 MSS besides the Varsoviensis: cf. Schrenk 198%: 251 n. 7; 1989a: 
451) he concludes that ‘[v]on Seiten des Alters der Handschriften also steht der Vermuthung von 
Heitz nichts im Wege’ (1900: 441). It may be added that the fabulous “Beast of Tarentum’ held by 
Schrenk to be a possible ‘key to pinpointing more exactly the origin of the third chapter’ (1989: 
252-3 n. 14) is unlikely to take us very far in the right direction. Clearly,rot Onpos Tapdéyrov in 
Ps.-Herennius (519. 11 M) is only a misspelt variant of @ypiov, 0 Kadi tar Tapavdpos in Philo 
(Ebr. 174, 203. 20 W). In fact Wendland in his apparatus criticus to this passage in Philo reports 
(mutatis mutandis) T4pavéos as the reading both of Ps.-Herennius (based on Codd. Ambros. P 
143 sup. and Ambros. R 117 sup. (1897: p. xxviii)) and of a number of Philo MSS. Indeed, 
Foerster (1900: 446) reported rapaviou as the reading also of Cod. Cim. 142. 

64 Let me briefly sum up the hard (or at least semi-resistant) facts about the transmission of 
ancient works on Scepticism in the 14th cent. Regarding Sextus Empiricus,first, we know that a 
Latin translation of the Outlines of Pyrrhonism was made in the early 14th cent. The translator 
may have been Nicholas of Rhegium (Schmitt 1983: 243 n. 6). On Nicholas see Weiss ([1950] 
1977: 125-37). Leaving aside the 5 fos. of an original 9th/10th-cent. MS now divided between 
Codd. Paris. suppl. gr. 1156, Vat. gr. 738, and Vindob. theol. gr. 179 (see Eleuteri 1985: 435-6), 
the oldest Greek MS of the Outlines (Monac. gr. 439) dates from after 1376 (Mutschmann 1958: 
p. vill and n. 1). M 7-11 (Adversus dogmaticos) as well as a few pages of M | are preserved in a 
13th/14th-cent. MS (Laur. gr. 85, 19) (Mutschmann 1914: pp. vi-x).M 5 (Adversus astrologos) is 
extant in a MS dated around 1342 (Laur. gr. 9, 32) (Mau 1961: p. xii). The rest of the Sextus 
tradition belongs to the 15th and later centuries. In contrast, all the three best Diogenes Laertius 
MSS date from between the 12th and the early 14th cents. Diogenes’ Life of Plato (book 3) has 
also been transmitted in a number of Plato MSS, three of which (probably) date from the 14th 
cent. (Long 1964: p. xx). The Byzantine testimonies to Diogenes are rather numerous; excerpts 
from the Life of Pyrrho (9. 61-108) are found in the Magnum excerptum, preserved in two 12th- 
cent. MSS (ed. Markovich 1999: ii). As to the other sources, four MSS of books 14 and 15 of 
Eusebius’ Praeparatio evangelica belong to the 13th and 14th cent. (Mras [1950] 1982: pp. xiii—li). 
Over and above the three old MSS of Photios’ Bibliotheca (10th—13th cent.), it should be noted 
that extracts from Bib/. 212 (and seven other codices) are found in Cod. Paris. suppl. gr. 256, fos. 
239-47, which may have originated in the school of Nikephoros Gregoras (Diller 1962: 392-3). 
The rest of the tradition belongs to the 15th cent. and later (see Martini 1911: especially p. 108). 
On the transmission of Plutarch, Ady. Col., see above, n. 43. 
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Hesychast debate contain scattered references to Sceptical philosophers and 
doctrines (if the expression is allowed). In Gregory Palamas’ works wefind 

the traditional patristic cliche as well as one or two passages which seem to 
suggest familiarity with authentic Sceptical arguments” The piece de résist- 

ance among the relevant documents, however, is a work entitled Against the 

Statements Made on the Criterion of Truth, Whether it Exists, by the Accursed 
Pyrrho, by Nicholas Kabasilas Chamaetos, the influential theologian and 

supporter of Palamas. This opuscule (89 lines in the new edition) consists of 
a series of refutations, more or less sophistical, of Sceptical arguments against 
the existence of a criterion of truth®’ 

There are two things to be noted as regards Kabasilas’ sources. First, the 
On the Criterion is the first work in the period after iconoclasm whose 
dependence on Sextus Empiricus (the PH, quite possibly M 7 too) is manifest. 
Given the obvious fact that Kabasilas did not belong in the small select ranks 
of a philosophical avant-garde, this may indicate that the Outlines of Pyr- 
rhonism (and quite possibly the Adversus dogmaticos too) was in circulation, 
on a modest scale at least, in the middle of the fourteenth century (and thus 
before the earliest extant Greek MS was copied). Second, at one point (lines 
70-4), Kabasilas introduces as an example of things of which we have certain 
knowledge the fact that we exist (for if we did not we would not be capable of 
doubting our existence). It seems probable that this idea is owed, directly or 
indirectly, to Planoudes’ translation of the De trinitate.°° If so, we have 


°° In his first and second letters to Barlaam, Syngr. 1. 258. 4-14; 1. 292. 1-25. Palamas could be 
drawing either on Diogenes Laertius, 9. 90, or, more probably, on Sextus Empiricus,M 8. 329- 
34. Examples of the traditional cliche are found in Syngr. 2. 326. 2-5 and 2. 479. 16-18. In 
addition, it is worth noticing that the “equipollence slogan’, in the version found in Gregory of 
Nazianzus and (slightly modified) in Metochites, is put to repeated use in Palamas’first Triad in 
Defence of the Holy Hesychasts. The pagan philosophers have proved the truth of the slogan, says 
Palamas, ‘by incessantly refuting each other and being refuted in turn, each through apparently 
stronger arguments’ (Triad. 1. 1. 1, 9. 19-24 M; cf. Triad. 1. 2, quaestio, 71. 5—7 M; Triad. 13. 13, 
137. 27-8 M). 

°° The new edn. in Demetracopoulos (199%: 13-20) supersedes that of Radermacher (1899). 

°7 The first refutation, however, sets out to prove that the negation of the existence of 
knowledge is self-contradictory: it is in dfect identical with the two-part argument ascribed to 
Plato by the Neoplatonic commentators on Aristotle (see nn. 29-30, above). There is a telling 
difference in that Kabasilas in the course of his argument maintains that also claimingnot to 
know that there is no knowledge implies that there is knowledge (18. 13-14 D; 12-13 R). 

pavepov 8€ OTL jpebdos AapBaver Kal dovdoytaros €ort pebdos yap éorw oT, él 

errek plo 1, Siadwoia n mept TOU Kpirnptov, eywa@aKopev av TO KpiTnpov TpOTEpov. 
Toto 8 ovK €oTW avayKatov. ovTe yap advvator, po TOU Avojvat TI mepi Two 
oye Siagwriar, TpOTepov Teas BeBatewrs eldévat rept TOU Tpayparos yWooKoper yap 
BeBaiws ore eoper - el 8€ TIS Tept TOUTOU appiBarree (Svvarov yap TOUTO ons elvau mavrt 
yap doy igov avrikel obat Aoyov), Moopev Thy dppiBortrav, el ye Kal TOUTO Sols, ore 
el. et yap un ef, ovS€ Tt déyets, Kal ovK corw ovdenia mept ovdevos AupiBoria. mpa@rov bev 
obv ovK €oTL GSvvaTOV mpo TOD AKoaL THY Siadwviar €lS€var TO BEBaLov, TEP OD 7H 
dadwvia (19. 66-20. 76 D; 77-91 R). Cf. [Herennius] 3. 6, 524. 3 4, 24-8 M € Planoudes, 
Trin. 10. 10. 36-45) (quoted from Heitz 1889: 1182—3): el yap eimw OTL GANOWS Kal 
BeBaiws ywaoKe ome 60, a mpos TAUTA oyoer 0 EPEKTLKOS; .. Tept TOM ay pev 
Tpaywaroov appropyTnoay ot avOpartror Kal Gos LEV TOUTO, érepos de exeivo 
eddéacev’ etvat S€ EavTov Kal Chy Kal voety Kal weuvHobat Kal Bérew Kal Aoyileobar Kat 
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evidence that Augustine’s arguments against Scepticism were paid attention 
to in Byzantium as early as the early 1350s or thereabouts. Ps.-Herennius 3 
might thus fit into place as another product of the intellectual concerns of 
that time.” 

So, it might seem reasonable to assume that the mere existence of a 
refutation of Sceptical arguments dating from the middle of the fourteenth 
century implies that some other scholars or philosophers as well must have 
taken an interest in or even propounded such arguments at the time’? But 
considering the quantitative (and qualitative) limitations of Kabasilas’ work, 
as well as the absence in it of any hints at a ddinite polemical context, one has 
to admit that it gives no clear indication about the width and depth of this 
interest. Indeed, there have been attempts to explain the emergence of the 
work in a way which does not presuppose any contemporary interest in 
ancient Scepticism. Jean Boivin and later Ihor Sevéenko drew attention to a 
letter from Gregory Palamas to John Gabras in which one of the followers of 
the anti-Palamite Gregory Akindynos is described as an eristic, through the 
mouth of whom ‘the words of the evil objection flowed, the one which [the 
Akindynites] had learned from Pyrrho’s Ephectic [school] and maliciously 
applied to things divine’ (Syngr. IT 326. 2-5). Boivin compared this with a 
passage in Nikephoros Gregoras’ Byzantine History and suggested that some 
of Palamas’ opponents were labelled (indeed, labelled themselves) Ephectics 
on account of their reluctance to make positive statements on theological 
issues.’' I shall come back to this. Sevéenko went a step further. As he 
explained, 


[iJn the light of the passage from Palamas’ letter, the refutation of ‘Pyrrhon’ by 
Cabasilas may be seen as a piece of Palamite polemics against opponents who 
maintained that no one could behold the ‘essential energies’ of the Divinity and in 
that sense they suspended judgment. In this refutation, Cabasilas proceeded by 
syllogisms. The adversaries had to be crushed with their own weapons. (1954: 51) 


One cannot help feeling, however, that if the adversaries aimed at were really 
only nominally associated with Scepticism, as Sevcenko suggests, the proced- 
ure chosen by Kabasilas was remarkably beside the point. It is one thing to 


Kpivew ovsets GpdiBarreEr OmOTE Kal Et StoTaleEl, Kal €oTL KaL oH Kat voet... Somewhat 
more remote parallels are found in ?Chrysippusapud Clementem, Strom. 8. 5. 15. 7-9 = SVF iu. 
121; Sextus Empiricus, M 9. 198; Oenomaus of Gadaraapud Eusebium, Praep. evan. 7.7 (on the 
latter see Lloyd 1964: 198-200). 


© There is even a case to be made (admittedly weak) for the possibility that Kabasilas drew on 
Ps.-Herennius 3 rather than directly on the De trinitate: the wording in the relevant part of 
Kabasilas’ work is never so close to Planoudes’ translation as it is in 20. 70-1 D (uvwoKopev 
yap BeBaiws ort €opev) to [Herennius], 524. 3-4 M GeBaiws ywwwoKw 671 C@). But this may of 
course be accidental. 

7 This type of argument (‘ex elencho ad respondentem’, as we may dub it) is familiar from the 
history of Byzantine Platonism, where there is a 12th-cent. analogue in Nicholas of Methone, 
Refutation of Proclus. 

71 Tn a note included in the Bonn edn. of Nikephoros Gregoras, Hist. 1275 S (reprinted in PG 
148. 957 n. 75). 
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call someone who is a negative dogmatist in respect of a certain class of 
entities a Sceptic, as Metochites did; it is another thing to try to refute that 
person’s views by overthrowing genuinely Sceptical arguments. 

What we need, I suppose, is some evidence to suggest that there may have 
been more than a nominal connection between some of these adversaries and 
the arguments of the ancient Sceptics. John Dellis has argued that there was. 
According to him, Kabasilas’ aim was to refute the negative theology raised 
against the Palamites by Barlaam of Calabria (and Nikephoros Gregoras), 
which, he implies, rests on arguments drawn from the ancient Sceptics (1991- 
2: 321-3). However, the most precise indication that Dellis dfers of Bar- 
laam’s dependence on Sceptical arguments is the fact that he “championed a 
certain form of agnosticism’. True enough: but it seems to me that we must 
distinguish carefully between the sense in which Barlaam (as well as the 
Cappadocian Fathers, Ps.-Dionysius, Maximus the Confessoret al.) could 
be said to represent a form of ‘agnosticism’, and the senses in which a strict 
Sceptic and a negative dogmatist on theological matters could be said to do it. 
‘Agnosticism’ in the sense that it is considered impossible to have scientfic 
knowledge of God’s nature, so as, for example, to demonstrate (in the 
Aristotelian sense) the truth of Trinitarian or Christological tenets, is more 
or less ubiquitous in the Orthodox tradition, and there is no need to suppose 
that Barlaam had recourse to the Sceptics for arguments in favour of that?” 
whereas I very much doubt that ‘agnosticism’ in the negative dogmatist sense 
that it is considered impossible to have factual knowledge about God and 
his workings, or in the Sceptical sense that it is left open even whether it is 
possible or not to have factual knowledge about God and his workings, is 
attributable to Barlaam.”* Dellis offers no examples of Sceptical arguments 
being used by Barlaam. I doubt that Kabasilas found any. Perhaps then we 
should look in another direction. 

The main target of Kabasilas’ pro-Palamite polemic in the 1350s was 
Nikephoros Gregoras. A couple of excerpts from M 6. 7-10 in the margin 
of a page in the commonplace-book (Heidelb. Pal. gr. 129) of the famous 
historian and polymath seem to suggest that he had actually studied parts of 
the works of Sextus Empiricus.”* Gregoras being also the intellectual heir to 
Theodore Metochites, it might seem promising to look for expressions of a 
benevolent attitude towards Scepticism or even of Sceptical irfluence in 
Gregoras’ work. Alas, as far as direct references are concerned, the reward 


” See the outline of ‘die theologische Methodenfrage in der griechischen Patristik’ in Pods- 
kalsky (1977: 88-106). 

7 He affirms the truth of the Nicene Creed and the Bible as axiomatic (Podskalsky 1977: 129- 
30). Furthermore, for all his emphasis on the indemonstrability of Trinitarian dogma, he does 
acknowledge a cosmological proof of God’s existence (Podskalsky 1977: 142 n. 621). 

74 Many of the excerpts contained in the Heidelbergensis are apparently copied from other 
florilegia (Biedl 1948: 103-4); this is possibly the case with the Sextus extracts as well, which 
exhibit at least one important deviation from the rest of the tradition as we know it (see Eleuteri 
1985: 433). 
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is rather slight.’” The passage of the Byzantine History that made Boivin 

recall Palamas’ letter to John Gabras describes the civil and ecclesiastical 
strife following on the death of Andronikos III in 1341/° Gregoras deplores 

the fact that the theologians then, unlike the philosophers of ancient Athens, 
were unwilling to set aside their internal conflicts for times of outer peace. 

‘Sublime theology’, he complains, was ‘thrashed in the streets by the camp of 
the “felons” [palamnaioi: a pun on Palamas’ name] and the Pharisees, al- 
though there might have been some Maccabees to resist them, as well as those 
who took an Ephectic position on account of the times’ Gist. 14. 8. 4, 722. 

5-21 S). It is quite clear, as Jan Louis van Dieten has pointed out (Nike- 
phoros Gregoras, Rhomdische Geschichte 3, tr. van Dieten 1988: 331 n. 331), 

that the people to whom Gregoras is referring as Sceptics are such as for 
tactical reasons ‘withheld’ their disapproval of Palamas’ doctrines (and not, it 
should be noted, all those who refused to accept them), and that one of the 
most prominent members of this group was Gregoras himself. I do not think, 
however, that this reference can be put straight on a par with the one in 
Palamas’ letter to John Gabras. In the latter the names of Pyrrho and the 
Sceptics are used in the derogatory sense that had been authorized by Clem- 
ent of Alexandria and Gregory of Nazianzus. This is obviously not the case in 
the Gregoras passage, where the word “Ephectic’ is used in its radical sense of 
‘one who practises epoche, who suspends his judgement’. 

This connotation is the dominating one in a few allusions to the Sceptics in 
Gregoras’ letters too. It is interesting to note that some of these occur in a 
context which is pervaded by precisely the broadly sceptical outlook on 
natural and social phenomena that Metochites associated with the Sceptics. 
This is the case, for example, in Letter 148 to Demetrios Kabasilas (dated by 
Leone ‘1330-2, post 1351’).’’ The letter opens in a mood and a turn of phrase 


7 To begin with, we should discard without further ado the mention of Sextus and Pyrrho ina 
quotation of Gregory of Nazianzus (Or. 21. 12) in the record Gregoras left of his speech at the 
Church Council of 1351 (Hist. 19. 1. 6, 930. 5-6 S), because it is wholly accidental to Gregoras’ 
purposes there. Contrast the view of Guilland (1926: 206), who has again been all too much relied 
on by later scholars. 

7 See the discussion in Nikephoros Gregoras, Rhomiiische Geschichte 3, tr. van Dieten 1988 
331-2 n. 331. 

77 Cf. also Letter 30 to Andronikos Zarides (dated 1322-early 1326). Gregoras opens the letter 
(30. 1-11) by suggesting that Plato’s dialogues show that he did not adhere strictly to a single 
unified philosophical system. An example is Socrates’ epoche on the question of Archelaus of 
Macedonia’s happiness (Gorgias 470D-£). I take it that Gregoras means to suggest that, even 
though Plato is known to be a dogmatic philosopher, there are sceptical features in some of his 
dialogues (although the Gorgias is admittedly not the most appropriate example of that). 
Gregoras then makes various rhetorical uses of the equipollence argument. Among the ancient 
examples enumerated by Gregoras we find the antithesis of Pyrrho and Plato, who ‘both 
practised philosophy, one, however, with a view to showing that reality is subject to non- 
apprehension, the other in order that he should on the contrary remain innocent of defeatism. 
And as being in a halfway house between the two, Anaxagoras and Protagoras declared [the one] 
that things are both in this state and not in this state, [the other] that things are to each man such 
as they appear to him’ (30. 45-50 L). I assume that the statement on Plato’s motives for doing 
philosophy alludes to Phaedo 90 B-D, and conclude that 7s dzrovotas, in p. 47 probably means 
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that are strongly suggestive of a Metochitean Semeiosis. How strange, Gre- 
goras exclaims, that one and the same thing will appear fortunate to some, 
and unfortunate to others, and indeed sometimes blissful and sometimes not 
to one and the same person. Wise was he who said that for each man the 
measure of the matters of life is his own mind’* Then, almost like an echo of 
Semeiosis 61, Gregoras goes on: 


It is because of this, I think, that the Sceptical philosophers have also been left very 
great space for not determining in any way anything that is and not stating what is the 
quality of this thing and what is the destiny of that thing..., or travelling on what 
path pre ent get lucky through skill, rather than hope to attain skill by luck. (148. 
14-18 L) 


If we compare Gregoras’ references to the Sceptics to those of earlier Byzan- 
tine authors, it is clear that Gregoras too restricts himself to using them as a 
cliche. However, the main connotation is not now that of perverse fondness 
of argument, as in those writers taking their cue from Clement and Gregory 
of Nazianzus, but of non-commitment, and the attitude is vaguely sympa- 
thetic. It seems safe enough to assume that Gregoras’ idea of Scepticism has 
evolved on the basis of his association with Metochites. The exact relation 
between the evidence of a critical interest in ancient Scepticism on the part of 
the Palamites (especially Nicholas Kabasilas Chamaetos) and the rather 
sparse and innocuous expressions of a sympathetic attitude that wefind in 
Gregoras is harder to ascertain. On the one hand, Kabasilas’ attempt to 
refute the Sceptics remains unexplained if, as Sevéenko suggested, the names 
of the latter were only used as a classicist figure of speech for the real 
adversaries. On the other hand, there is no direct evidence that Sceptical 
ideas or arguments were seriously entertained by anyone in the late thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. However, as is well known, the resuscitation of 
works and authors who had long been out of use was a distinguished feature 
of this era. If Gregoras was prepared, on occasion, to style himself an 
Ephectic, perhaps that was enough to prompt a bit of Sextus scholarship 
on the part of his enemies; the refutation of Sceptical arguments that resulted 


‘despondency’ or ‘defeatism’ rather than ‘madness’. It is true, as Demetracopoulos points out 
(1999a: 100), that the expression in this context must denote non-apprehension (although not 
necessarily specifically Pyrrho’s doctrines). Still I feel hesitant to view it as Demetracopoulos does 
as a clear disapproval of the &zrovora of Pyrrhonism, considering that the immediate context is 
opaque (Plato refused to give in to what he thought was defeatism), and that the general context 
is one of rhetorical oppositions. After all, earlier in the same letter Socrates, taken as a represen- 
tative of Plato’s views, is said to have practised epoche in the Gorgias (30. 8 L). 


78 Who? Leone suggests Protagoras, but it could as well be Anaxagoras who is meant: cf. 
Aristotle, Met. 4. 5, 1009°26-8. To my mind, however, this device of praising an author while 
identifying him only by quoting his words rather suggests that Gregoras is thinking of one of his 
contemporaries: there is nothing quite similar to the quotation in the Semeioseis gnomikai, but 
there might be in one of Metochites’ orations or poems, which are largely unedited. 

° riva tpiov dSedoas Téxvn TUyNV Evpor TLS Gv KTA., apparently alluding to Plato, Gorg. 
448 c 5-7 (cf. Aristotle, Mer. 1. 1, 981°3—5). 
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may have been earnestly intended to be just that, whereas the side-dfect of 
suspicion cast on Gregoras would certainly have been considered as a 
bonus.°° 


I have argued in this paper that the knowledge of ancient Scepticism in the 
three or four centuries preceding the publication of Theodore Metochites’ 
Semeioseis gnomikai(c.1326) was all but restricted to a handful of passages in 
the Church Fathers, where ‘Pyrrho’, ‘Sextus’, and ‘Scepticism’ are used as 
bywords for vile and destructive contentiousness. In Semeioseis 29 and 61, 
Metochites attempts a partial vindication of Scepticism, which he construes 
as negative dogmatism with regard to the realms of natural phenomena and 
human affairs, and which he traces back to Socrates and Plato. He fails to 
discuss the epistemological status of mathematics in connection with Scepti- 
cism, whereas in other contexts he is often at pains to emphasize the certainty 
of mathematical knowledge. He does, however, reject the application of 
negative dogmatism—as well as scientific proof—to the revealed truths of 
religion, siding with the Orthodox Christian tradition. I think it should be 
appreciated as one of the ironies of fate that Semeiosis 61 is introduced by a 
sentence by Gregory of Nazianzus, whose stigmatization of the Sceptics as 
wicked and dangerous mischief-makers set the tone for centuries in the 
Greek-speaking world. Metochites does not manifest a deeper understanding 
of Scepticism or show himself familiar with its central texts, such as Sextus 
Empiricus. His view of it seems to be based on various sources, among which 
the Neoplatonic introductions to Aristotle are perhaps the most important. It 
seems likely that his sympathy for Scepticism was strengthened by his great 
familiarity with and admiration for Plutarch. But essentially it rested on his 


8° Demetracopoulos (19992: 88-109) is more positive about the influence of ancient Scepticism 
on Gregoras. The most important evidence in favour of his assessment is a passage in Gregoras’ 
Scholia on Synesius, On Dreams (628-9). Gregoras there enumeratesfive factors to illustrate the 
point that ‘the adequate representation of the things is impeded in many ways’. These are (1) 
different temperament; (2) different way of life; (3) different food (or nurture: tpo¢); (4) 
different time; (5) different movement of the things represented. It is perfectly clear from the 
further explanation Gregoras gives of the last factor, for which he draws on Aristotle,Div. somn. 
2. 464°7-16, that it is intended as a paraphrase of the last sentence of the lemma Qe ins. 17. 181. 
19-20 T): (1) corresponds to ‘different in nature’; (2) to ‘different in custom’; (3) and (4) to 
‘different in experiences’. That is to say that the main determinant of Gregoras’ list of factors is 
the Synesius text itself. Of course, this does not exclude the possibility that some account of the 
Sceptical Modes was at the back of Gregoras’ mind when he drew up the list: (1) may be said to 
bracket together Modes 1 and 2 in the Sextan order; (2) may be said to correspond to Mode 10; 
(3) and (4) may be compared to Mode 4; and (5) to Mode 5. If Gregoras did associate Synesius’ 
datives of respect with some such account, then, he may very well have had, as Demetracopoulos 
argues (1999a: 96-9), Philo, Ebr. 166-205, in mind. All the Modes mentioned are in fact found in 
Philo, including Mode 2 (pace Demetracopoulos (1999a: 98-9): Ebr. 176-7, and cf. 171): there is 
consequently no need to assume that Gregoras had recourse to Sextus Empiricus or Diogenes 
Laertius in order to supplement his scholion, as Demetracopoulos suggests (ibid.). There is also 
no need to assume that Gregoras recognized that the Philo passage was a paraphrase of the 
Sceptical Modes (which presupposes knowledge of some other account). In conclusion, it 
remains a striking fact that neither Metochites nor Gregoras ever refers to any work by Sextus, 
and that there is not one sure trace of Sextan influence in either writer’s ceuvre. 
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failure to distinguish between the positions adopted by the ancient Sceptics 
and the ‘broad scepticism’ (or negative dogmatism) regarding human know- 
ledge (founded on sense-experience and/or reason) espoused by many writers 
in the Orthodox tradition. 

No evidence confirms the idea of a Sceptical movement in early fourteenth- 
century Byzantium. Especially, there is no sufficient ground for assuming that 
the chapter on Scepticism found in Ps.-Herennius, Commentary on the Meta- 
physics and including excerpts from Philo of Alexandria, Galen, and August- 
ine, belongs to this period. Nikephoros Gregoras, the friend and disciple of 
Metochites, makes occasional reference to Scepticism, of which he seems to 
conceive along the same lines as his teacher. One of Gregoras’ fiercest 
opponents in the Hesychast struggle, Nicholas Kabasilas Chamaetos, com- 
posed a short refutation of the Sceptical arguments against a criterion of 
truth, in which he draws on Sextus Empiricus. I have suggested that Gre- 
goras’ sympathy for Scepticism may have been an incentive for Kabasilas to 
set about the study which resulted in this pamphlet; but I have argued that it 
makes little sense to assume that the pamphlet was aimed at Gregoras or any 
other anti-Palamites. 


NOTE ON THE EDITION 


For this edition of Theodore Metochites, Semeioseis gnomikai, chapter 61, microfilm 
copies of the following MSS have been collated: 


M (Marc. gr. 532 [coll. 887]), fos. 154-158". 
P (Par. gr. 2003), fos. 1117-113”. 
E (Esc. gr. 248 [olim Y.1.9]), fos. 293-295”. 


On P see Agapitos et al. (1996: 17-20); Arco Magr1(1982: 56-64). On M see Agapitos 
et al. (1996: 16-17). On E see Agapitos et al. (1996: 20-2); Arco Magri (1982: 56). 

The relationship between the MSS of the Semeioseis gnomikai is discussed in 
Agapitos et al. (1996: 22-3), and will receive a definitive treatment in Karin Hult’s 
edition of Semeioseis 1-26 and 71 (forthcoming). It may be summarized as follows: 

P and M are independent. E is an apograph of M. All the other known MSS 
descend from P. 

Both P and M were probably copied from the author’s original MS. M was 
probably copied before the author made the additions to his own MS that are 
reproduced in P. M should then be dated 1326—March 1332 (and probably before 
May 1328), while P will have been executed no earlier than 1330 (whether before 
March 1332 or not is less certain: the identification by Sevéenko of Metochites’ hand 
in some of the marginal notes found in P is called into question by Agapitos et al. 
[1996, 19-20]). E is dated 1539-42. M is in part illegible, owing to water damage; E is 
then the only witness of this branch. In this edition, however, no readings ofE have 
been noted in the apparatus, since E has no readings relevant to the chapter which 
satisfy the following three conditions: the text is illegible inM; E goes against P; E is 
not obviously wrong. 


lam grateful to Karin Hult for letting me profit from her work on the text and tradition of the 
Semeioseis in advance of the publication of her edition. Thanks are also due to Kimmo Javinen 
for valuable comment. 
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ov ? ” di , la nv S a a 
O7t ovk €€w AOVou TavTaTaoct SogEelev AV ELVaL TA THY 
a > Ys \ cal la oe 
"EGEKTLK MV EVAVTLOULEVWY TPOS TAGAY KATAANYPLVY, KAL OTL 
/ \ / > 4 > a Le 
ITTAatwv Kat YwKpatrns apxas els TovT e6wKav 


“Abyw 7 mavrt Noyos manaiet,” Aoyos éorty ev etpnuevos mporepov ovKobv 5) 
Kal yvapn TE youn mon Kal 50a d6én Kal Kpious Kploet. OTe d€ TOUR 
oUTws €xel, pore Tpoopaprupla TUS evrebbev emt Tots *E¢extiKois 
KAybetor Ta KaTa dtrocodiav ws od povov éprotiK@s GAN ovde 
TAVTaTaoW Akaipws 7H Tous) odiow €xet, Kal Toivuv ovs GoTpaKLOTEOV 
€é ‘EMqvav TEAElws TO S6ypa, ODS amroppimréov dverrorpopurs mavTn, ove 
Tyyreov eUTrepippovnTov Kabamrag, ws av dypueree pidoveriias é epyov Ov, KaL 
avyvutos eitouv avovn7 os TUS avbadera Kare TOV OvTwY Kal A€oxn, Kal Ts 
adpoveotarn mpodects, “TUTTELW dépa,” Kat “AlBous Efe,” Kal TAAX doa 
Tais Tapoipiats peayyoAwvTwy, ws Bees épya. Kal yap 8) Tais 
aAnoetars TOAAG THV Tap’ adTois Neyouevwv Spay €oTw ws ovK eEw TOD 
KQLPOU, KGL TOAAG ye TAV OvTWwY eTTapgoTepilew TépuKE Kal ywWpav SiSdvat 
tats évavriais dd€ais Kal Adyous, WoTE Kal TévU TOL KaTETILyELpElY 
AKLAGTLKAS, Kal 00 ofddpa TEiMecbar NTE UHV audoTépwhev amLOTELY 
pas.ov, GdAX 6 TL av Tis TpooEiTO, WAN €oTw avlis ex THY emt HaTEpa 
Svoyepaivew Kal celeobat Kal AmOpws exe, Kal peyadyn Tis evTatoa 
mlatews Kal BeBaroTynTOs epypia, Kal duasias, dvayKn, Kal dkaTadypias 
Kpatovaa Sidbeats. 

Aoxei pév ye Kat Ovtws 6 TavTA Godds adTOs TAATwY, Kal TAELOTOV 
évevsoxyunoas Kal Tois mpo avTov T@V cod@v Kal Gao. pET avTOV 
emLyvMOEL Kal TEpLVOla TMV OVTWY, Kal GddAWS Kops dioco¢hoas Kal 
[ETA OELLVOU TOU HOOUS Kal OXHUATOS, Kal TAELOTOV TEdpoVTLKWS AAnfetas 
Kal TOU KaTa giocodiay TmpooHnKovTos GéiwuaTiKoD Kal &ddoTpiov 
TavTamac. cogioteias amdons Kal aTolKov, adTos dy uddorTa Sobvat 
Tas adpxas Tois edexTik@s dtdocodHoact Kal TH GuVyyopia THs 
axatalypias, Tois aKpols €xeivots NOyous Kal GuyVvois TOLs TEpL OTOVOKY 
EKGOTOTE LNd€eV TEpaivovoW GAN 6 av Kal mpoTEivowTO Tails Siare~eot 
TavT amekeyxovow aropa Kal THs aAnbeias €fw. ovdev yap GAN H TO THV 
"EdextiKka@v ev TovTots, ws ovdev ap’ dodares ev avOpwrrois THV SoKOUVTWY 
TE KGL AEYOMEVY EKAOTOLS TEPL EKAOTWV WS LGAG TOL Gadws AnTTaV, 088 
aoELloToV Abyots EvavTiots Kal KpaTaLoV ET GANOelas avOGOU TaVTaTAGL 
Kal aTpéTTOV, GAG Kal Ta datvopeva KoUIsH Tpavas elpHobar Kal ots 
€oTw amoduTpaypovytws Kal aBacaviotws TaV eyovtTwy Emecbat 
movovow én’ avTovs, Kat ToduTpaypovoto. Kat Bacavilovor Ta TE 
Aeyouweva Kal Tovs A€yovTas peTa peyloTov ToD Bdppous Kal THS 
meTOWnoEws ws HKpIBWKOTAS EU Lara, Kal pindev ETL TEpatTépw Kal 
TA€ov OV PAVHOETAL TELPWLEVOLS KAL TrPOGExOUGL TOS NOyoLS TOV VObY’ 


Kal ort Kal M 

sof Gr. Naz., Carm. mor. 10.977; 33.12; S.E., PH 1.202; D.L., 9.74 

> youn yoann TeP 8 efoorpaxtoréov P 
© rinrew dépa cf. CPG 2:111-12 ann. 17 diBous épew cf. CPG 1:430.1 
20 A peuia codd.: correxi 
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KOETOS TO TGV Kal WaKpos ANpos Kal Guabia ovV Opdoel, Kal TaVT ev 
aKkaTalypia, Kal TAaVT ed€yyeTat. 

Ta 8 avra Kal 6 KabnyyTHs abT@ TANS THS Codias Kal THS aKpiBEelas 
TOU HOous Kal TOV ayabav, ws avros bnol, TAVTWY, ZaKparys, bua TAVvTOS 
TE pLL@nv eprroaoger TOU Biou, Kal 5eérpepev “AYN OL Karey xoov dmavras, 
ws pasev 6 OTLOUY <l3oras aévov AOyou Kal Tols vouv éxovow ra) para TLOTOV 
Tous ef ExdoTols peya dpovotvras ois mpocelyov Kal orrovsalew Hélovv 
Kal TioTw dvapdnpioTtov mpaTTopevous THY TpooTLyYAVOVTWY TEP GV 
pact Kal GeuvivorTal, Kal TOUT AUTO padaT ayvoobrras Kal TPwWTWS, WS 
ovS toaow ort Kat dyvootol, Kal, Aiav émiofareoTata Kal dpabéoTtar 
eyovtas, SoxotvTas mAouteiy Ka? é€auTa@v év axpa Tevia, Kal avevdews 
oTovoby exew, ado? ovTas ev xpela, Kal par eppw@abat, SvoTvyw@s 
éyovTas “ada ToL Kal VocovVTAS, Kal aviata, KabOTL pyS€ VooEtV OlovTal, 
pense Lntovor Tovs iwpevous. Kal oxed0v 6 Tas AUTH Bios KwvSuvever Kal 
Tovos elvat Baaavos aTavTwr Kal THs Gpablas Edreyxos, Ws uynds€ev Apa ToT 
€v avOpurrois Ov Karadnpeos bytes, GAN dmavra KEVOS orrovdaloueva Kal 
doKovvTa THAIS aéta, ue pa TE Kal peilen, Kal 00a TWY AgoloywTEepwr 
avvaoal, Kat doa Sevrépas TONS, Twos Kal Tagews. 

Kat rat? elolv ovtws, hep etpyTat, TOV epenriKav oyeov Tols ‘Uorepov 
apyat: TAY Warrep dh TIVES TPOAyaveEs POS TOV GKOTIOV OdiaL KL WEAETAL 
Twes els THY TPODEGW yuEVvaoTLKal KaAAOTAas eATriBAs TpPOS THY LayNV 
Umavoiyovoa: Tois avipaow Sogav' evredbev ap ws amd TwWwV 
EVSLOLKHTWY KAL YevVLK@V Tpooipiwy Kal TapacKeuTs déLoddyou mpos 
THY Laynv WpunvTar evTedbev Ap a0 TIVwWY TOT ETLKALPOTATWY [LET 
aog¢arelas KaTéSpapov aracav avOpwrivyv yywoTiKyny Evpecw, Kal TOV 
TayKOOMLov KATA TAONS THS dodias Kal Oywv aTavTwv Kal Soypatwv 
aTdvTwY amnpvopiacav apacbar TOAELOV. Kal TOANOLS OF ATHY SoKODGL 
moveiv' Kal TONAL yap eé Exeivou pexpl Kal VOV TPOOHKaVTO THY OTTOVSHV 
TAUTHV, KAL TpOGexeLV AELovaL TOV VobY, WS GANODs TAVT avw Kal KaTw 
depomeva Kabopwvres, Kal undev 0 Ti Toe EaTOs ev Lovy TLVOS Ovoias Kal 
YYMOEWS ATPETTOV, Kal TaGaV CHTNOW TeEpL TAV OVTwWV Kal TAY ev Biw 
TAVTWY TOMG TEpiTimTovoay TH TAGVW Kal dvoo0dsia Kal SvoxEpeia 
ypnodar Kal avirew emitvx@s Kabama€é mpos Aodady THY Evpeaw, avev 57H 
THS TEpt Ocov Kal T@V Heiwy Lovns Godias, avwHev TaVTWS e€ emUTVOLAS 
Twos OeodpopHTov 7 TOHEV GAAObEV, KaL TOLaS THY OVAAOYLOTLK@V TpOTTWY 
Kal Tov del~ewv avaYKNS; ETE KAL TEP TOUTOU TOU Epos TAVE boa Godia 
TWt xetpaywyovon be amodeiEewv of ™porepov éxetvor TH paraig yvaoet 
Bappovvres sbeyyovrat ovK doeora ov? abaa maons emmnpetas ove alhpea 
Tavramacw elvat SoKel, Kal TOM ToAXots ed€yxous evdiverat, Kal TOAAOL 
mMpos GAANAOUS, veoL TpOS TOs POdCaVTas Kal HALKLWTAL TPOS AAATAOUS, 
GVTLTATTOMEVOL KATATTOALOPKOUOL KaL KATAaOTpepoVOL TAAAMAWV, KAL 
mavra s0ypaTa KaTaoTpédovar, Kal ovdev EWow averiTiuntov ddnbéow 
amrodelgeot THY NUpHpEevav Kat Seopevewv avOpwrivy, Kabws edyv, codia: 
pova d€ Ta TAONS eTréKEWWa Godias Ex Oeot TaVTWS ctAnupeva Tap’ huty 
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mept avTov Ocot Kal TH beiwy TepryiveTat TH KpaTeEL THS GAndeias TiLa 
Kal Téons aldovs Kal Go¢arelas Taons Soypara. 

Ta 8 Ga TAP 60° avOpwroL CodiLovTar TEpt TAY ev PUGEL, TEPL TAY 
KAT TEXVLKHY TW LOKYOLW Ek PUGLK@V adOLs AOywv €€ EuTrELpias, TEPL TAY 
KaTa TOV Blov TpAaKTewV Kal ATTA TpoOHKELW AeLMoELE TLS KaL AVOLTEAELY 
avOpwTrots, TAVP Gwod TabTA Kal TOUS eEvavTious emS€xoVvTAaL AOyouSs, OWS 
av apdrer Kat vooivtTo Kat A€yowTo, Kal mAEloToL 81) TEpL THY avTaY 
Tavavtia meibovtes ovK e€w Kat GudoTEpa TOU KaLpot oTOUdaloVTES 
Opa@vrar. Kal Tob? opav €orw ed pan emt TaV dilocodyodrvTwy Kal 
StatpubdavTwy diroTovMTata TeEpt THY TV OvTWY Epevvay Kal Hewpiar, LN 
LLovov GAAHAoLS TEpt TA TAECOTA SiaTELVoOMeVWY TaVvaVTLMTATGE Kal AOywY 
ExaTépwev evTOpOVVTWY, GAX €aTw ov Kal EauTOLs Kal TEpLTLTTOVTWY ols 
év GAdois POdoavtes eipyKeoav. Kal SHAOV ye WS TOUT E€oTW O Kal TUS 
Siadopds THY atpécewy Kata ¢gidocodiavy Kal Tas aKNpUKTOUS Kal 
domovsous payas eSnutovpynoe Kal KATEOTHOATO Tadaiopara Tept TOV 
Biov Kat Ta béarpa gudocogias, aomrep 89 Kal [ovopLaxcwv Kal 
TAY KPATLAOT OY TOV TEpt TV adn Bera TOV ovTwv évoeidi} ye oboar, ws 
avTot gacw, a80AWS TOVOUVTWY, Kal pevrou Kal mavrov emiTUX@s exew 
THY TEpt TavTWY GAnOeLav olopévwv, Kal olomévwyv ye TA TAEloTOV 
GMpArwY SlECTMTA, Kal TOAAGKIS PAALOT GAHAWY paylwwWTATa. Kal 
Tou? opav €oTw emt tav latpikd@v Tept tav adTa@v dddAyAots 
avTioTaToUvTwY Kal TaVTwWY aéLovVTWY adic EKdoTOLS TElbECbAL WS 
povois tKav@s Tob Katpiov Kal AvatTEAoUs exova, GAG Kal éavTois 
oTacalovtTwy, el Tis TpoGexeL TOV VODV, KaL TEpl OY apa xbes Kal mpd 
TpiTns, WadAov S€ Kal mpd Svoiv tows 7) TPLdV WPaV, AAws efpttoodpouV 
TavavT’’ ExdoTote viv ye elvar TWEpevwy Kal oTovdalovTwY Kal TOUM 
Opav €oTw ett KaTA TAONS TExViKis doKHoEws WoatTws, ef Kal ATTOV 
Ws GdAnbas ert TOV Bavatdowy UadoT 7H TAV EMoyyLwTepwr Kal TOBE dpav 
€oTw emt Bovreutik@v Oywv emLELK@sS—Kal TexvodoyetTar Sagopa 
Toots Kal oTMpUANETAL, Kal TavavT’ atbis TOis TpaypacW amavTa— 
Kal TOUT é€ml maoys SikaoTiKhs Kplioews, Kal Peye atta dy Kal 
ovotwas av dperer TpoTWeuevwy Kal Tovvavtiov errawweiv déioby Kal 
davpdaterv. 

Kai mavr év edpimous, kal mavTa NOywv ef ExaTEpa Kal AEyovTwY 
Tuyxavew ofa 7 €oTi, Kal TAT ablis edddreyKTa Seikvucbat, Kal ovSéV 
€oTl TAY OVTWY oxEdOV, Kal TEP A TAaVTWS Of AOyoL, O LH OUTW Kal 
TOs doadeias aitiov Kal amoTias TEpl Tacav yvwyynv, Kal 
Tois ’Egextixots adopynv TH yvapn diswou, eltouv tais avrTiWeTiKais 
Kal waxiwots EvoTAOEOL Kal OvVHYyoplats TH KATA TAVTWV ATAGS dpabhia. 


100 +a om P 108 tpooéyou P 109 porpizns P 


1S grra P 118 of. Pl, Phaedo 90.c4-6. 
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The Anti-Logical Movement in 
the Fourteenth Century 


KATERINA IERODIAKONOU 


The debate among Byzantine philosophers and theologians about the proper 
attitude towards ancient logic is just one episode in the turbulent history of 
the reception of ancient philosophy in Byzantine thought, but it certainly 
raises one of the most complicated and intriguing issues in the study of the 
intellectual life in Byzantium. For there are many Byzantine authors who 
explicitly praise and themselves make use of, to a lesser or greater extent, the 
ancient logical traditions; yet, at the same time, there are also many others 
who fiercely reject the logical doctrines of pagan philosophers and their use, 
especially in theology. What I am particularly interested in, here, is to 
examine how the Byzantine attitude towards ancient logic differs from one 
author to another and from one period to another, what exactly the argu- 
ments presented in favour and against relying on these ancient theories are, 
and to what extent ancient logic, or some more developed form of it, actually 
is used by Byzantine thinkers. 

There is no doubt that ancient logic, and more specifically Aristotle’s 
syllogistic, was taught extensively throughout the Byzantine era as a prelim- 
inary to more theoretical studies. This is amply attested not only by bio- 
graphical information concerning the logical education of eminent Byzantine 
figures, but also by the substantial number of surviving Byzantine manu- 
scripts of Aristotle’s logical writings, in particular Aristotle’sPrior Analytics, 
and of the related Byzantine scholia, paraphrases, and logical treatises. In 
fact, the predominance in Byzantium of Aristotle’s logic is so undisputed 
that, even when Byzantine scholars suggest changes in Aristotelian syllogis- 
tic, or attempt to incorporate into it other ancient logical traditions, they 
consider these alterations only as minor improvements on the Aristotelian 
system. Nevertheless, Byzantine authors are not all unanimous as to the 
importance of the study of Aristotle’s logic, and more generally, as to 
the importance of any kind of logical training. There is plenty of evidence 
that, in different periods of Byzantine history, some Byzantine philosophers 
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and theologians stress that, when it comes to theology, we should not rely on 
logical arguments, whereas others insist that we should avail ourselves of 
logic either in the exposition of Christian dogmas or even in the attempt to 
prove their truth. 

This certainly is a vast topic and, of course, I do not intend to discuss here 
all the periods of the history of this debate about the signficance and use of 
logical or logically trained reasoning. Instead, I shall focus on the fourteenth 
century, and I shall try to present the different attitudes towards logic 
espoused by the Byzantine authors of the time. I choose this period because 
in the fourteenth century all the various attitudes to the topic have their 
famous advocates, and because by this time most views have been articulated 
in a clear and relatively sophisticated way. There are, though, many authors 
of the fourteenth century who are concerned about this issue and investigate 
the implications of the various positions in their philosophical and theo- 
logical treatises. For this reason, I have decided to limit my topic yet further 
and to present only an exposition of the views on logic of three fourteenth 
century Byzantine scholars who played a particularly important role in the 
debate, namely Nikephoros Gregoras (1290/3—1358/61), Barlaam of Calabria 
(c.1290-1348), and Gregory Palamas ¢.1296—-1359). Even in the case of these 
three authors, however, I shall concentrate on some of their writings only; 
after all, many of them are still unedited. Hence, the texts I mainly draw my 
evidence from are Gregoras’ Florentios and Antirrhetika I, Barlaam’s first 
and second letters to Palamas, Palamas’ first letter to Gregory Akindynos 
and his first and second letters to Barlaam. 

It is true that these specific texts, as well as the intellectual milieu of the 
fourteenth century, have been discussed extensively on dfferent occasions in 
modern times. Nevertheless, when modern scholars comment on the disputes 
between Gregoras, Barlaam, and Palamas, they rarely focus on the contro- 
versy over the importance and use of ancient logical theories; rather, their 
attention is principally drawn by the theological issues arising from the 
Hesychast debate, in which these Byzantine thinkers were protagonists! By 
contrast, I shall put aside the theological issues involved here, as well as their 
impact on the attempts to bring about the Union of the Churches. Nor will I 
examine the political background of these disputes; it may seem surprising for 
us, and also extremely interesting, that at the time discussions on logic were 
sometimes held in front of the emperor and had important consequences for 
the relations between the Byzantine state and the Latin West, but this is not 
my topic. My own aim is to study what these Byzantine authors claim 
concerning the significance of Aristotelian syllogistic, why and how they 


| The Hesychast debate was the second stage in the controversy between Gregoras, Barlaam, 
and Palamas; it concerned, briefly stated, the method of prayer and contemplation of the 
Byzantine monks, who were claiming to be able to achieve communion with God through inner 
quietude and silence (7jovyia). See e.g. Tafrali (1913: 170-203); Meyendorf (1964: 134-56); 
Christoforides (1993). 
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defend such claims, and what use, if any, they actually make of Aristotle’s 
logic. 


To start with, let us first examine Nikephoros Gregoras’ position on the 
importance and use of ancient logic, drawing our evidence mainly from two 
of his works; namely, the dialogue Florentios, written around 1330 against 
Barlaam, and the Antirrhetika I, written before 1347 against Palamas. 

Gregoras in these works claims that logic is just a word-play for mediocre 
minds, since Aristotelian syllogisms are nothing more than instruments 
which actually prove inadequate to help us reach the transcendental reality 
of theological truths; and he even compares Aristotelian syllogisms to the 
rudder of a ship which someone keeps at home, imagining himself thus to be a 
captain, or with the plectrum of a lyre, which makes someone think he is a 
musician.” For, according to Gregoras, the kind of knowledge we acquire 
through logic is not knowledge of the real things; rather, logic may only 
provide us with knowledge of the sensible objects which are mere images of 
reality and not reality itself (Antirrh. 12. 4. 291. 14: e(kéva éxeivovu Kal ovK 
€x€ivo), just like the myths of the poets which are never true but onlyfiction 
(Flor. 965-7: tvidAwata THs aAnbetas). After all, Gregoras points out, 
Aristotle himself suggested that the conclusions derived from his two main 
types of syllogisms, namely the dialectical and the demonstrative syllogisms, 
are subject to doubt; on the one hand, dialectical syllogisms have premisses 
which may be true, but they may also be false, since they are nothing more 
than probable or commonly held beliefs, and on the other hand, demonstra- 
tive syllogisms are based on principles which are not themselves demon- 
strated, but are formulated on the basis of an inductive reasoning which 
has as its starting-point the observation of sensible objects, that is, mere 
images and not the real things? 


2 Flor. 932-41 (cf. Corresp. 197. 24-30): "AMG Tavra perv, Nixayogas nol, Ta THY 
ovAoyLopav 5yadn, XOpEQTrOUS dvavolas emtkTyTa errepuKet Kat vob. 
éykaMwriopara.° deyava yaa TWA TAUTA mepuKaow adov xdQu ofkovopovpeva ot 
eo ‘Iradot Kal daot KaréKeivous T@V THS maselas Te0dUQwy jaKow daxTUAw YEVOUEVOL 
Kat pnddrus ent vouv dvaBiBacdpevor oTou xagw Ta TIS TéXvnS moorraiseveovat xON, 
ToUTOLS povoLs évejewvar, olnbevres evTevbev exe TO TOV, women av el Tus evouiler 
dovoros eivar vews KUBEQVATYS, OTL TISAALOV Ot KOL e€KTHOATO H OTL TANK TOV MOVOLKOS. 

3 Antirrh. I 2. 4. 289. 22— 291. 11 (cf. Flor. 978— 92): Avoiv ovrow ovdMoytonow, ots TOV 
dywviLopevev ol meious KEXQNVTAL, TOTEQW TOUTwY Sibws oavtov; Oloba yag ex you 
Tlequrarou vov avaréd\\wy, ws , Agquaroréans ev TO TOOTH THS “Arrosetk TKS, un elvat 
Tov SrareTuKov ovMoytopov émorhuny nat. Tlas yag av ein emorhun 0 THY Loxdy 
dpolayv eg Exadtega KEeKTypEvy, emt TE THY Tov pevSous dSyrad} Kal THS adAnOetas 
dvargom yy; ... "Erect, ots Hv emotypoviKny elvar pyotv dmdderéww, ove avry 
ye SyTroubev avappropyTaTe SiSwou KEXOn Oba, are emraywyiKois TLoL KOU MAoe 
meoBadrovon TH V@ TO jHeguKa Kal KabeKaora Kal TOUTO movovan ve eprreigiay Kal 
Kadd\ov ovvadgoropov els eld Twa vonra, TOV etwbev eldw@Awy Kat TUT Kabameg év 
BuBdiep ™ parracia. Hidwha yag Kal pevd7 AapBaverv evreibev 6 vous, mas av €xou 
mogeve cba 790s adn devar; ws KiduvEeveEly GOL TOV WETEWOOV EKEIVOV Kal DEWONTLKOV VOUV 
gpavractav elvar Kat dvontaivovta vouv. 
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Therefore, Gregoras concludes, a purified and true intellect (Antirrh. 12. 4. 
293. 6: 6 Kabagos Kat GANO7ys vows) in the state of grace has no need of 
Aristotle’s syllogisms. For there is no doubt that the logician uses deceitful 
methods (Flor. 964-5: we8680us arraTnAds) and sophisms (Antirrh. I 2. 4. 
287. 12: copiopara), in order to charm (Antirrh. I 2. 3. 285. 28: caynvy) 
those who are uninitiated, and to confuse them (Antirrh. I 2. 4. 287. 12: 
ovyxvots), and at worst to lead them to blasphemous conclusions (ntirrh. 
I 2. 3. 283. 6: BAdopnua). In addition, Gregoras uses a powerful and 
elaborate metaphor to illustrate his anti-logical position: as Ikaros was 
mistaken to think that with his wings he would be able to fly close to the 
sun, in the same way those who believe that they may use logic as an 
instrument to find out something about God and his attributes are danger- 
ously deluded* 

Gregoras is consistent, throughout his work, in adopting a negative atti- 
tude towards Aristotelian syllogistic. And it is worthwhile to underline that 
this particular stance on the importance and use of ancient logic comes from 
someone who enthusiastically studied and promoted the study of ancient 
philosophical theories, of astronomy and mathematics? indeed, from some- 
one who is rightly regarded as one of the most important representatives of 
the Byzantine Renaissance and a forerunner of the Renaissance in the West?® 
However, Gregoras’ rejection of logic in a way does not come as a surprise; 
for he believed that, by criticizing the use of logic, he was criticizing the Latin 
theologians who extensively used Aristotle’s syllogisms. Thus, when the 
papal legates visited Constantinople in 1334 to negotiate the Union of the 
Churches, Gregoras addressed in a public speech the issue of the harmful 
consequences brought about by the use of Aristotelian syllogistic, in the hope 
of persuading the Byzantines not to take part in discussions with the Latin 
theologians.’ And it has been interestingly suggested that the fact that Gre- 


_ Antirrh. 12. 3. 281. 1-14 (cf. Corresp. 189. 1-8): "AMA TO TE aa SraTrogdmevovar Tais 

1) L@ov aKoais TOV aKgov dadtxevorres xgovov ot pvdor, Kal 5 Kal ‘Tkdgov Twos 
vTopynwara exopev ef abT@v, ws emrBupnoerer o pdTavos TTEQOY, eel Lt) €Bovdero 
pene ynv éxetvos ert maTelv, 6 5€ Kal proews drreQogua. bua 6gd.G0us mAcovetiav 789 
emobeu Kal my TOUTO epodia Tavdgt oparega Kal 7Q00w, 7 WOTE Kal GwPQoVOvVTOS ElvaL 
doxetv. Ths opotas Tolvuv KaxoBovas elvat, doKa prot Kal, OmreQ 6 Bagusaiuwy odTos 
eoyalerau THMEQOV.. Treg yag Kal avros ouMoyLoTiKa@y dnbev amodetiewy 
KNgoTrAAGT HOAs pndauy pane avT@ [NTE TH. drrob€cet TQoonKovTa TETOALY KEV 
evintacbar TH TEAaYEL THS duypavorou Geodoyias 6 avaidys, odK ElSws, Ws, VpwONoEeTaL 
LEV 6 WATAaLOS Kal THY Deiwy THs EKKANOlasS TOAYHATWV Kat MQdVWY TEAVaS KATOOYNOETAL 
TQOTTOLS dQonTots ovyyweovrvTos beov Kat Onoet TOV OQdvov adToU ws emi VepeA@Y KATE TOV 
avtov matéea SuaBorov. 

> Guilland (1926: 77-89, 194-227, 271-85). 

® Tatakis (1949: 256); Guilland (1926: 295). 

’ This event is powerfully narrated by Gregoras himself, who in his voluminous history 
undertook to describe in detail the troublesome years of the history of Byzantium between 1204 
and 1359. Hist. 307. 19-508. 3: aus TE KL TOLS Siadeyopevors ¢ ogyavov etvau vopilerat Tov 
ovhoytopov els THY TOU TQOKELMEVoU KaTaoKeuTy, Kabamreo THY oKamavny T@ OKaTravel 
Kal THY, Komyy TH m€ovTt. o Kal Tag’ avrois de ToUs *ITahots, <ireg aAo Th, omroudaldpevov 
iopev, evTavdot 5e ywOav ovK Exel EVQLOKOLEV TOV OVAIOYLOLOY, OUTE TOV KAT ETLOTHUNV 
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goras rejected Aristotle’s logic, always stressing its systematic use by his 
contemporary Latins, had such an effect on the Byzantine attitude towards 
Aristotle that, in their disputes about Aristotelianism and Platonism, Byzan- 
tine scholars after Gregoras conceived of Aristotle’s philosophy mainly 
through the filter of Western scholasticism, rather than by consulting directly 
the evidence found in the ancient tradition® 

There is, however, a further reason which seems to have prompted Gre- 
goras’ strong opposition to Aristotelian syllogistic; namely, Gregoras wished 
to follow in this matter the early Church Fathers, who dismissed logical 
studies following a tradition to be found among Neoplatonists. For instance, 
such an attitude towards logic can be found in Gregory of Nazianzus’ thirty- 
second Oratio,’ in which he characterizes nearly all ancient philosophical 
traditions as epidemic diseases, which have managed to infect even the 
members of the Christian Church. In particular, Gregory claims that those 
who depend on Aristotle’s methods, or for that matter on Chrysippus’ 
syllogisms, in order to acquire true knowledge are really mediocre minds; 
they can only be saved if they realize how weak logical demonstrations are in 
comparison to God’s grace.'° 

In fact, this distinction between the knowledge we acquire through logic 
and the true knowledge which is based on God’s grace reminds us of the 
Neoplatonist doctrine of dialectic as a form of knowledge of the principles of 
reality which goes beyond what can be captured in discursive reasoning. 
Indeed, Plotinus stresses in his treatise on dialectic nn. 1. 3. 4-5), a distinc- 
tion between dialectic (Qsadex7iKN) and logic (THY AeyouEevnV AoyLKHV 
moaypateiav); according to this distinction, dialectic is not an instrument 
(ogyavov) which deals with isolated theorems or statements and the logical 
relations between them, but it is the most valuable part of philosophy 
(ptAocopias égos TO Tipuov), since it is concerned with real being (regi 
TO OV Kal TO TYULLWTAaTOV), whereas logic simply deals with sentences and 
syllogisms (7reot TEeOTACEWV Kal GVAAOyLOpev), and therefore is superficial 
in the sense that its scope merely is what we say about things and easily leads 
to preoccupation with petty precisions of speech. And, of course, there are 
more Plotinean passages, for instance about the inadequacy of discourse in 
understanding reality, which seem to have influenced, on this particular 


Kal AmrodetkTLKHV, OUTE LYV TOV KATA THY SLaAEKTIKHY TExVHY, TEQL TE DEOU Kal TY THS 
deias Kal Lwagyikis TQLados THs CyTHOEWS OVENS. 
8 Tatakis (1949: 257-8). 

° Gregoras repeatedly refers to Gregory of Nazianzus’ doctrines and discusses his negative 
attitude towards logic; see e.g. Hist. 508. 12, 510. 21 -2, 511. 20, 513. 4, 518. 14. 

0 PG 36. 2018 (cf. PG 36. 204B-c): ‘O 8€ ONlyos ort THY Siavovay, Kat mens Thy yAarray, 
Kal ovK olde doywv oTgopas, Onoes TE copwy Kal alviypata, Kal Tas TIbgowvos 
évoraoets, 7 epegets, n avrbecets, KQL TOV Xquoinrov ouMoytop@v Tas diadvoets, i 
TOV “Aguatotehous _TEXVQV TH KaKorexviar, i THs T]atwvos edylwrrias Ta. 
yonTevpara, ot KOKOS _els THY ’EkKAnotav av clan oar, doreg AtyunriaKat TWES 
paoruyes. "Exe. Kal ovTos Obev owH. Kat da tivwy onudatwr; Odsev THs xdguTos 
TAOVOLWTEQOV. 
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topic, the early Church Fathers as well as Gregoras. For example, inEnnead 
5.5. 1 Plotinus talks about the true intellect (rov &An97 vovv) which has true 
knowledge, since it would be impossible for the intellect not to be intelligent, 
that is to lack understanding; and this true knowledge of the intellect cannot 
be acquired, according to Plotinus, through logical demonstrations or sense- 
perception, for what is thus known is simply a mere image of reality and not 
reality itself (ciSwAdv ort Kal od« abTo TOTEGyLA)." 

Yet Plotinus, and much more so his student Porphyry, did accept for logic 
a propaedeutic role,!* which Gregoras never recognizes; as far as he is 
concerned, logical studies should be altogether dismissed, and logical theory 
should be regarded as completely useless. Many of his contemporaries, 
however, including Barlaam and Palamas, adopt a more complex attitude 
towards logic; for they both believe that logic is indeed useful, though it has 
its limitations, but they come to express quite different views as to the limits of 
the use of logic. 


There seems to have been a long tradition in Byzantium of philosophers and 
theologians who were in agreement concerning the use of logic in defending 
Christian dogmas either against the pagans or against the heretics. As the 
fifth-century historian Socrates tellingly reports in his Historia ecclesiastica, 
the Christians adopted right from the beginning an eclectic attitude towards 
Greek paideia; that is to say, they rejected certain aspects of pagan philoso- 
phy and appropriated others, like for example logic. And he even specfies the 
reason why the Christians should study and use logic, employing the 
following vivid illustration: one should always try to use the same weapons 
as one’s enemy, because in this way it becomes much easier to destroy the 
enemy.'? In fact, the positive attitude towards ancient logical theories is often 
made explicit in the works of eminent Byzantine thinkers. For instance, 
during the ninth century, it can be found in the letters and philosophical 
writings of Photios, who underlines the importance of the role of logic in the 
search for true knowledge.'* Later on, in the eleventh and twelfth century, 


| The obvious influence of this text on Gregoras’ work becomes even more evident, when one 
notices the similarities in the specific wording which Plotinus uses and Gregoras faithfully adopts. 
See e.g. eiS@AwWY Kal TUTeY (Antirrh. 12. 4.291. 8 = Enn. 5. 5. 1. 17-18); dvontaivovra vouv 
(Antirrh. 12. 4. 291. 11 = Enn. 5. 5. 1. 3); &ANOHs vows (Antirrh. 12. 4. 293. 6= Enn. 5. 5.1. 1). 

2 See e.g. Enn. 1. 3. 4. 18-23. 

13° PG 67. 420B-42 1B: ‘H ‘EMyviky taidevots, ovTE Taga TOV XQLoTOU, OUTE TAQa TMV 
abTou pabnrav, H Ws OedrrvevaTos €d€xOy, 7) ws EmiPraBys e£ePANOn, Kat TovTo, ws 
Hyovpat, ovK aTQovonTws emoinoay, IToAdol yapr@v wap "EAyot pirocopnoarTwr, od 
LaKgay Tov yr@var TOV Oeov eyevovTo. Kau yag Kal 7E0s TOUS AmQovONnoiaY EicdyovTas, 
otov’Emkougtous, 7 GAAws EQLOTLKOUS, META THS AOYLKTS emLaTHuns yevvaiws amynvrnoar, 
Thy Gpabiay avT@y davatoénovtes Kal bia TOUTwWY THY AOywr, xQeLWSeLS EV TOIS 
Thy evoeBerav ayaT@or KaTéoTyoav... OV pny Téxyvnv dddcKovaL oyLKHY, TQOS TO 
divacbar dmavTay Tots Bovdrouevois TH AdAnoeia moQocTOAELEV. Xepddga de 
KQTATOAELOVVTAL OL TOAE[LLOL, OTAV TOS AUTMY OTAOLS YoWMEDA KAT’ AUTOYV. 

4 See e.g. Ep. 290. 64-71: otkou bev yao pévovt. 7 xagiecou THY NSovav TEQueTACKETO 
TEQys, TOV MaVOaVvoVvTwY OQWVTL TOV TOVOY, THY OTTOLSHY TV ETEQWTWYTWY, THY TOLBHV 
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Michael Psellos!* and his pupil John Italos'® repeatedly advocate the system- 
atic use of logic—to such a degree that Italos’ pupil Eustratios of Nicaea 
considered it appropriate to state that even Christ had argued with the help of 
Aristotelian syllogisms.'” 

In a similar spirit Gregory Palamas points out that we should make use of 
Aristotle’s logic in order to rebut the ancient philosophers, just as we use the 
poison which we take from the snakes to produce medical drugs against their 
own bites.'* And Barlaam of Calabria also claims that he uses an argument 
ad impossibile in order to refute the Latin theologians, who should therefore 
accept that their reasoning is untenable, since by their own logical standards 
it ends up in absurdities.'? However, the most interesting issue with regard 
to the use of logic, which both Barlaam and Palamas extensively discuss in 
their writings, is not how to use logic for defending the Christian dogmas 
against the views of the pagans and the heretics; what is mainly at issue 
between them is whether logical methods can actually be used to prove 
Christian dogmas, that is, whether logic is of any help in our attempt to 
acquire knowledge of God and of his attributes. This specfic question 
constitutes part of a more general and quite controversial problem, which 
has been raised again and again throughout the centuries both in the East and 
in the West, namely the problem of the relation in Christianity between faith 
and reason. And on this particular issue Palamas and Barlaam advocate very 
different views. 

But before we look closer at Barlaam’s and Palamas’ corflicting positions 
on the use of Aristotle’s logic in theology, some brief preliminary remarks are 


TOV TEDGSLAAEyoLEVWY, SL OV H T7Q0S TO bn ‘paora magayeobat Katagrilerat yroun, TOV 
Tats pabnwariKcats oxodais emruvopevev THY didvouav, THY Tails Aoyexats [<8 05ots 
iyvevovtwy 70 GAnbes, TV Tois elous Aoylots (OvLOUEeVW TOV VOdV TQds EdoEBELaY, 6 THV 
GAAWY aTAVTWV UTAQXEL TOVWY O KaQTIOS. 


'S See e.g. Sathas v. 447: ro yag ovAoyilecbat, dSerpé, OTE Sdypa ort THs exKAnotas 
GANOTOLOV, OUTE H€ots TIS THY KATA Prrocoyias TAgasSogos, GAN H LOvoY Ogyavov GAnbetas 
Kal (nToupevou TOdyUATOS EUQEOLS. 

° e.g. in the part of the Synodikon which anathematizes Italos, thefifth article (209-13) makes 
clear Italos’ interest in using logic for theological purposes: Tots a mioret Kabaga Kal andy 
Kal Odopdxep Kagsia Ta TOU ZaTHQos Qua Kat Geou Kat ms axgavrou auTov Tekovons 
deomrotvys pa Kat BeoroKou Kal T@v AouTr@v ayo e€atova Javpara dexopevors, GAG 
TrELQ@I[LEVOLS amosetteot Kal Aoyots soproriKols ws advvara Suapd.drew, n KaTa TO SoKOUY 
avrois TAQEQUYVEVELY KAaL KaTa THY Ldiavy yyHuNY ovvLaTay, avabepa. 

’ The last two of Eustratios’ twenty-four propositions, which are edited by Joannou (1952: 
34), clearly show his strong conviction for the propriety of using Aristotle’s syllogistic in 
theology: Ky’. “Ort 6 dvaiga@v Ths Téxvns TOV AOyov Kal THS EmLOTHUNS THY ETrLxEloNOW, 
o8@ meoBatven parny €gel Kal Tov Ocov yeveobat Thy odoKwouw. Ks. Ort TavTaxov THY 
fegaov Kal betwy Aoyiwv 6 XguoTos ouddoyilerat AQLITOTENKaS. 

Ep. Bar. B’ §37. 281. 15— 19: Et de Tov év TavTy [L.e. ev arodeiéet] Te xOHoyLov huiv, 
Bavpacrov ovsev" Kal Taga THY Opewy vag €or Tt xgnarov paguaKov mpiv, aN avehovar 
Kal dedovar Kal ovoKevacapevois Kal xonoapevols ov AOywW KATA TOV eKeEivwY 
Syypatovr. 

 EGI 63- 6: xo@pae yag adh TagaKar ay KaTa THY be advvarou Aeyomevyv detgev 
arrdyo Thy éxeiven sow els TOLOUTOV 7 advvatov. det yag Tas THY TEOTSLAAEyOMEVEWY 
O€ceis els ToLaUTA aTayeL, & Kal AUTOIS OpodroyetTat etvat adVVaTA. 
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needed to set up the context of their controversy-” First, both Barlaam and 
Palamas know logic well. Barlaam comes to Greece from the humanist milieu 
of Italy, where Aristotle’s syllogistic is studied with great diligence, and often 
accuses his contemporaries in Constantinople of ignorance in logical 
theory.*' Palamas, on the other hand, was taught logic by no other than 
Theodore Metochites, and he is reported to have been admired for his logical 
competence when he was young?” 

Second, the controversy starts with Palamas’ objections to Barlaam’s 
treatises against the papal legates, namely the Dominican bishops Francesco 
da Camerino and Richard of England, who came to Constantinople in 1334 
to discuss the issue of the filioque.*? In his Antilatin Treatises,* Barlaam 
argues that the syllogisms used by the Latins are neither demonstrative nor 
dialectical; they are not demonstrative, because nothing can be demonstrated 
about God, while they are not dialectical, because their premisses are dis- 
puted by the theologians of the Eastern Church? Therefore, Barlaam con- 
cludes, it may be possible to produce commonly accepted dialectical 
syllogisms about God’s attributes, but we cannot have certain knowledge 
of God. Palamas wishes to challenge this general claim, since it could easily 
lead to relativism and the different theological schools would thus have no 
way to demonstrate the truth of their doctrines?®° According to Palamas, 


20 For detailed information about the historical events which led to thefirst episode in the 
Palamas—Barlaam controversy, see e.g. Meyendoff 1953; Sinkewicz 1980. 

2! See e.g. Tafrali (1913: 174-7); Schiro (1959: 7-9); Polemis (1964: 51-2). 

2 See e.g. Christou (1959: 108); Meyendorff (1953: 98-9; 1964: 28-9). 

3 For a precise chronology of the papal legates’ visit to Constantinople, cf. Sinkewicz (1980). 

4 Barlaam’s twenty-one Antilatin Treatises, which were presented before the Imperial Court 
and the Patriarchal Synod in thefirst half of 1335 (cf. Sinkewicz 1980: 489-94), have survived in 
many MSS (cf. Meyendorff 1953: 103 n. 3; Sinkewicz 1982: 184 n. 12), but unfortunately they are 
still unedited. Any references to them here are based not on the close reading of the MSS, but on 
scattered evidence about them found in the secondary literature. They are numbered here 
according to their order in the MS tradition, which is given by Sinkewicz (1981: 187-9) in his 
inventory of Barlaam’s works. 

> It is interesting to see how Barlaam himself describes the aim and method of his treatises 
against the Latins. EG I 920-30: ogav eywye oi ws adbvarov éorw éxaorov TeV on avr ev 
yevopevery ovMoyLopav THQOXELQLOG[LEvOV avacKkevacat, ew arretgov yag av ouvepy TOUS 
Aoyous yeveodar, eoxepauny TOS ay <n, eévt AOy@ arravras avacKevacat (Kat deta ¢ ovras 
coyiopara). ecoguy ovv duvarov ¢ ov ToUToU TUXEW, él Tis ol0s 7 <iq detgar TOUS éxeivey 
ouMoytopovds pyre Sadek TeKods ¢ ovTas [LATE amrodetkriKovs. GANG. TO pev BY elvae avrous 
diadeKTLKOVS TQOXELQOTATOV HV LoL Sei~at SNAWOAVTL LOVOY WS a AaBavovow erions NuiVv 
AppiopyTeitar TH ovpTEQdopat. TO S€ pH elvar ArrodsetKTIKOUS AS¥VATOV Olws TY 
efeheyEar ovyywonoavTt duvarov elvar ArosekTLKWS emt TV Hetwvovddoyioacba. 

It is important to note the characteristic title which Palamas gave to his own treatises 
against the Latin theologians: Adyou arodetkTiKol S00 TEQl THS ExTOQEVGEWS TOV ‘Ayiou 
ITvebparos. These two treatises, which are usually referred to asApodictic Treatises, were most 
probably written during the second half of 1335 (cf. Sinkewicz 1980: 494-8), i.e. before Palamas 
and Barlaam started their correspondence; they deal mainly with the theological issue of the 
filioque, rather than with the use of logical demonstrations in theology (cf. Meyendoff 1964: 44; 
Podskalsky 1977: 150-1). It seems that Akindynos had already objected to the use of 
‘a7rosetkTLKOs’ in their title, and Palamas attempts to respond to him on this issue in hisfirst 
letter (cf. Ep. Ak. A’ §13. 217. 8-11). 
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logical demonstrations should indeed be used to prove the Christian dogmas 
about God’s attributes, so that there would be really solid grounds on 
which to rebut the Latin theses, like for instance the thesis about the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit?’ It therefore becomes clear how the Palamas— 
Barlaam dispute, having grown out of an important theological issue, 
soon turned into a question concerning the use of Aristotelian logic in 
theology. 

Third, there is a parallel discussion at the same time in the West, develop- 
ing around Thomas Aquinas’ thesis that sacred theology is a demonstrative 
science based on principles which are not self-evident, but revealed by God. 
Although Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles and Summa Theologica were only 
later translated into Greek by Demetrios and Prochoros Kydones, Barlaam is 
probably well-informed about these works and often expresses his disap- 
proval of what he regards as Aquinas’ exaggerated rationalism7® 

Fourth, since this chapter is only concerned with Barlaam’s and Palamas’ 
views on the method which should be followed for acquiring some under- 
standing of God’s essence and of his attributes, the texts I draw my evidence 
from, in what follows, belong to the early stages of the Barlaam—Palamas 
controversy. That is to say, I mainly focus on the letters which Barlaam and 
Palamas exchanged directly or through their common friend Gregory Akin- 
dynos; they all date from the period 1336-77? when the interlocutors were 
still on reasonably good terms with each other>° 


uh Ep. Ak. A §8. 211. 26— 212. U1: Tt peev yaa éote 9e6s, ovdels meTroTe TOV ray poovovvTwy 
ovr elev ovr’ elnrnoer, ovr evevon oer. “Ore be €ore eds Kat ore ets €OTl Kal OTL ouy év 
€or Kal OTL Thy TQLada ov UmegBeBnKe Kal TOAN érega TOV Treg adrov fewgoupevwy, €oTe 
(ytioat TE Kat amrodetéau. Kt vag BY TATA, ovde padew ddws €oTt Tt reat feov. Ei 8€ 
pavOdvoper Kat cnroupev Kal TOUTO Traga. TOV eb elSdTwv Kal EmoTapevenn, 74. per aoa 
Tou deov ywa@okerat, Ta be cnretrat, éort va Kat dmosetxvurat, érega 5¢ et ow arreguwonra 
maven Kat dvegegevvyra ° TQdTOS yevvnoews, ExTrogevoews, TEdelas Gua Kal aveKpot 
TNTOV MQoehedoews, adiaigerou Te Gua Kal Tedelas dSiaiwgécews, Kal T aGdAwv wy Sia 
TLOTEWS Error novos Exopmev. 

?8 There is no doubt that Barlaam criticizes Aquinas i in some of his Antilatin Treatises, as for 
instance in his Antilatin Treatise 16: TIgos Tous mg oBets. Kowy avackevy mavTwv TOV 
ovdMdoytopav, ods exribevtar of Aativor TreQt THs ExTrogevaEws TOU ayiouv Tvebparos 
(cf. Sinkewicz 1982: 194-5). It is also the case that his Antilatin Treatise 13 has the title: Kata 
Owe AEyovTos OTL KaTa Mova TH TEdS TL SLapegovaL GAHAWY TH Hela TEdCwTa (cf. 
Sinkewicz 1981: 188). However, modern scholars disagree about the extent of Barlaam’s know- 
ledge of Aquinas’ works; that is to say, Schiro(1959: 10-13) and Podskalsky (1977: 140) claim 
that Barlaam seems to have known Aquinas’ writings well, whereas Sinkewicz compares some of 
Barlaam’s discussions of Aquinas’ views with Aquinas’ own texts, and concludes (1982: 195 n. 56) 
that Barlaam’s knowledge of the Summa Theologica and the Summa contra Gentiles was minimal 
and restricted to what was provided for him by his Latin opponents. 

2° For a more precise chronology of these letters, see e.g. Meyendoff (1953: 104); Sinkewicz 
(1980; 1982: 183-8). 

3° e.g. in his first letter to Akindynos, Palamas Shows great respect for Barlaam’ s zeal for 
knowledge. Ep. Ak. A’ §4 206. 10-16: 20 5€ eguwrnoas pera. THs yeyvouerns emerKcelas TE 
Opov Kat maggnotas, [aAdov be prouabetas, bade Kal SiSagov 7 Has dia Yoopar oy THY TE 
Sogav TOU avbgos Kal Tov oKoTOv TOV yeygappeverv ovrw. Tov pev ovv cloopeta. 
Kat bel? 7ovns Syrov" ri yg ToT av arXo TEOGSOKULOV HIV Ein Trap’ avdQos aKQLBovS 
evoefelas 760m THY éveyKovoav dzrodmovTos; And Barlaam ends his second letter to 
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Let us turn now to the specific views propounded by Barlaam and Palamas on 
the topic of the use of Aristotelian syllogisms in theology; they are, bridly 
stated, the following: Both Barlaam and Palamas follow Pseudo-Dionysius, 
when they claim that it is not possible to contemplate God himself or his 
essence through logical reasoning*' However, they offer different interpret- 
ations of Pseudo-Dionysius’ position in this matter, when they attempt to 
specify the degree and the way in which Aristotle’s syllogistic may help us to 
understand at least something about God’s attributes?” Barlaam claims that 
we have demonstrative science neither of God himself nor of his attributes, 
but that we can know God’s attributes by using dialectical syllogisms, which 
are based on the doctrines of scripture and the divinely inspired theories of 
ancient philosophers about the created world. Thus, according to Barlaam, 
although dialectical syllogisms do not give us knowledge of God’s essence, 
they are indispensable in preparing the soul in its dfort to grasp God through 
intuition in contemplation, on the condition that they are grounded in the 
appropriate premisses, for instance those provided by divinely inspired an- 
cient philosophers.** Palamas, on the other hand, agrees that neither demon- 
strative nor dialectical syllogisms yield any knowledge of God himself, but he 
insists that we can acquire knowledge of God’s attributes through demon- 
strative syllogisms, and not through dialectical ones; moreover, he makes 
clear that these demonstrative syllogisms are based only on the revealed 
wisdom of the Christian Fathers. Palamas, therefore, underlines that it is 
faith and grace, not the rationality of pagan philosophy, which plays 
the significant role in our attempt to grasp God himself who transcends 


Palamas, by expressing the hope that their disagreement can easily be resolved EG HI 791- 6: wt 
ert Siapegopeda, @ feoméore Samora; bmeg tivos Aourov 6  Deguos Cros Kat n éé adrov 
ayn: Kal yag Tapa ava TaUTG €or, OTL ovy U7TEQ TH env pLovor, arr amas Kal umeg 
TACaV amodergiy €ort TO bela, ovKOvY Tu pavovper; ayaTrav ap’ GdAdnAous Lovov Yon ws 
TavTa TEQl THY AVTMV POOVOUVTAS, OU PLovELKElV. 


31 Both Palamas and Barlaam often refer in their letters to Pseudo-Dionysius’ doctrines. See 
e.g. Palamas, Ep. Ak. A’ §11. 215. 3-6; Ep. Bar. A’ §18. 235. 2-3; §22. 237. 19-20; Ep. Bar. B §10. 
265. 27-266. 1; §11. 266. 16-17; §20. 271. 26-8; 272. 1-5; §22. 273. 12-13; §31. 278. 10-11; §45. 285. 
12-19; Barlaam, EG I 49-50, 232-3, 370-2, 440-3, 780-1; EG II 176-8, 309-11, 350-2, 478-81. 
For instance, the following passage from Pseudo-Dionysius’ treatiseDe divinis nominibus is at the 
centre of the Palamas— Barlaam debate, PG 3. 872A: Kat bua yrarcews ) Ocos ywa@okerat, Kat 
bea, dyvwatas, Kat corw adrou voyots, Kal Aoyos, Kat emLoTHun, Kat errapn, Kal aicénats, 
Kal Soéa, Kal pavTaoia, Kal Ovopya, Kal GAAa TaVTG, Kal OUTE VOELTAL, OUTE ACyETAL, OUTE 
dvopalerau. 

32 Modern scholars have diverging views as to whether Palamas’ or Barlaam’s interpretation 
of Pseudo-Dionysius writings is in agreement with the true spirit of his doctrines. See e.g. 
Meyendorff (1964: 132-3, 204-5); Giagazoglou (1994: 48-52). 

* EG IIT 263-72 (cf. EG 1826-45; EG II 245-6): davyacious $€ Kat TEPWTLOPEVvOUS Taga 
Qeov 7e@0G€iTrOV TOUS piroodgous, oby GTADS, GAG KAT AUTO TOUTO TO 0QHWS SLogicacbat, 
tis ev 6 puarKos Kat SogaoriKds, tis 86 pasnwariKos Kal ATrOdELKTLKOS, tis 3 6 umeg 
TouTous Kat feoroyos ° OTL OVX 6 bv arrodetEews ro ovra peradicoKenv, arn 6 dud voegou 
puros Tols mQWToLs EVTETUXNKODS vonrots. ou LAV, | aa. xal év ots av 4 TEQL Beov 7 7 TEQt 
Tov avrou TQOOSWWY 7 7 megt meovotas 7 TEQt ager av H TEQt dou TOU TOY TOLOUTWY 0Qb&S 
aTrepyvavTo, odK Exw OTTws od OEiov PwTLOMOV alTLOV TOU TOLOUTOU HynOopaL. 
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rationality.*4 It is only later that Palamas further develops his views on the 
knowledge of God, and introduces a twofold epistemological theory, 
according to which we contemplate God himself through illumination, but 
understand God’s activities with reason. 

To better understand these two opposing attitudes towards the use of 
Aristotelian syllogisms, let us look closer at the arguments Barlaam and 
Palamas actually use to support them. And let us first examine at least 
some of Palamas’ arguments, since the whole controversy starts with his 
objections to Barlaam’s writings against the Latins?> 


1. According to Aristotle (e.g. Top. Al 100727—-100°23), the premisses of 
demonstrative syllogisms are true, whereas those of dialectical syllogisms are 
only generally accepted, and thus they are merely probable. Christian the- 
ology uses demonstrative syllogisms, because the principles on which theo- 
logical arguments are based are necessary and unchangeable, being revealed 
by God.*° 

2. According to Aristotle again (e.g. An. post. A2 71°16-25), demonstra- 
tive syllogisms are the only kind of syllogisms through which we acquire 
certain knowledge. Therefore, demonstrative syllogisms are superior to dia- 
lectical syllogisms and more fitting in the realm of Christian theology; 
if theology is said to use only dialectical and not demonstrative syllogisms, 
it becomes nothing more than a form of persuasive argumentation 
(Bavodroyta).*” 

3. According to Aristotle again (e.g. An. post. A33 88°30-2), demonstra- 
tive syllogisms are only about universals, because it is only about universals 
that we can acquire certain knowledge. Now, although syllogisms about God 


34 Ep. Bar. A’ §54. 256. 26-257. 5 (of. §35. 245. 28-246. 13; $42. 249. 14-250. 4): Yrreg dar6devew 
pev vag Aéyew Ge TO beiov Kat ayeeis ovyxwonooper, ovy, éws peVTOL Kar’ "AquotoréAny 
TOUTO déyets, ws VUV TOUTO pus deyew" xamconns ya, @ Tay, 7 TeQt TOV ete Tou )av3Q0s 
Soga kat ws elmew ddogos: TOS YAQ OV, OS, LVAa KATA TO droaro\uKov ei7w, yrovs. TOV beov, 
ody ws bedv eddEacev 7 EceBA00n, waTambets SE TOIs olKelors Stadroyiopots, Saipoor ev 
ETEPH [LTE TO Betov, KTlopact 8 €orw obs MQoewagTvgnce TO ayevyntor, proxy S€ Tov 

jeTeQuuy, TO ye eis avrov KoY, dmeodhy ce To abdvarTor; ‘O yao bUgabev vous ovS€ev 7Q0S 
Has’ 6 S€ Suvaper TOUTOU ywols Kal KaT’ eKEivoV avOs OvSEV. 

35 Meyendorff (1953: 108 n. 3) and Sinkewicz (1980: 499; 1982: 238) claim that, when Palamas 
raised his objections against Barlaam’s views, he had read only one of Barlaam’s Antilatin 
Treatises, namely . Antilatin Treatise 5: ITgos POE dvtWoytKovs TaV Aativwr, 6Te ddvvaTov 
€or avrois 7Q0s Teakovs diadeyouevous 81a ovrAd\oytopm@v arrodeigar OTL OV povos 6 
Tarn dox} Kal THYH €oTL OEdTHTOS. 

© Ep. Ak. A §13. 217. 28-218. 4: Tie Sdooper To evaeBées; "Aga TH <dgaiw, TH 
GpeTaKWyTW, TH ev uydevt mTVQoMevw KaTa TOV amTbCTOAOY, 7) TH Kal olKOBEY det 
adevopeven: Kat 6 pev éé an bev Kal otketwv det To mooKepev, 6 5€ ov povov e€ 
evddéwv, a ov mavTws ano, an €orw Ore Kal €K TaVTaTAGL pevdav, TavTws d€ KaL TH 
TOOKEEVeD adMoTeiwv. Tivt TOUTA@V TLOTEVELS SELKVUVTL GOL TEQL TMV DEelwr; 

37 . Bar. B §20. 271. 21-8 (cf. Ep. Ak. A’ §9. 213. 2-10; §13. 218. 6— 11): Ei 8€ Kat Thy 
Tedelav Kal BeBatav detéw arrodergis bro, wee? Hy ovK €oTw adn elas evgeots TeAewTEQa, 
Kabareg ent Tay Sixaorngioy 7 0 anopacts, caf TEeAEwTEQoV Kal BeBaroregov TOV TATOLK DY 
amodetgewv tiv, @OTE TOUS yew Kughors amddevgts, 510 Kal O Legos Kal detos ‘Tegd0eos 
brmeg TOUS TOMAOUS pagTUgeiTat TOV Legaov diSacKdAwv ov “KabagoTnTe vou Lovov Kal Tals 
aAAats Legadoyiats, GAAG Kat TN TOV dmrosetéewv axopela”. 
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are obviously about a singular reality, they should be regarded as demon- 
strative syllogisms; for syllogisms about God are even more secure than 
syllogisms about universals, since in the case of syllogisms about universals 
there is a greater degree of uncertainty due to the fact that they involve 
impressions of all the individuals falling under the universal, and it is difficult, 
if NOL ABPOSEIPIE: to grasp and compare all the underlying individual sub- 
jects. 

4. According to Aristotle again (e.g. An. post. A8 75°24-6), there is no 
demonstration of perishable things, because nothing holds of them eternally 
and necessarily, but only at some time and in some way. Now, since every- 
thing in the created world is perishable, demonstrative syllogisms, strictly 
speaking, cannot be about created beings, but only about the creator himself, 
who is eternal and imperishable.” 

5. The Christian Fathers regard their own arguments as demonstrations 
and, on many occasions, express their disapproval of the use of dialectic in 
trying to prove statements about God*” 

6. Palamas gives a specific example of a demonstrative syllogism, which is 
based on two quotations from Pseudo-Dionysius’ De divinis nominibus (PG 3. 
641D and 645B), and concerns the procession of the Holy Spirit*! 


The Holy Spirit is by nature from God. 

What is by nature from God has its source in God, i.e. possesses its being 
from the source of divinity. 

Only the Father is the source of divinity. 

Therefore, the Holy Spirit is only from the Father. 


ae Ep. Ak. A’ § 9.212. 22-213. 2 (ef. Ep. Bar. A’ §27. 240. 19-26): Aeyovtav obv Hav ore 6 
feos TEAELOS, 6 TE)ELOS els, KaL r ada ouveigew Stavooupevenv ovppoveas Tols marodaow, 
omrws els 6 TéAELOS, El TIS THY divertor npLoveny TOUTwY amoderKTLKOY mgoataratto Aéyev 
emi THY povasiK@y adderéw 7 Elvat, Tap Huw Evovs AkovGETAaL WS KABOAOU EV OUK 
€oTt Tas yag em THY UN KabddOV; "Apevdns 5€ odSev HTTOV amOSerkis ETL, KAL yaQ 
dvayKata Kal ent TOV povasiKay Kal avetararntos [G.AAov avTy 7 arr6detkis. "Ent yaa 
T@V Kabddou ‘yevotT av WaAdov n, amarny, dia THs pavractas Pygupevys TNS ToLavTys 
damodetiews, Svoeyppryrov TE Kat Svorreguymrov ¢ ovrey mavT ov Tey DrroKepevenv. Ov 

Env GdAd Kal ep wy TO KoWoV avaVvupoV, TOV adToV TEdTIOV yevolT’ av ATddeELELS Kal eri 
TWos <iSous Tou Kaborou Kal €p’ évos éxdorou ye Tov meguKk@y arrodeiéets yivovTat, 
KaboXov pv 00 * THs YAQ; ‘Apevders be Kal dvayKata. 

3° Ep. Bar. B’§56. 292. 16- 25: "Ett, TO avayKatov dete exew TOS MQOTAGELS, émet Katt) Kugiws 
amdserérs Kat’ AQ LoTOTEAHY emt THY dvayKalwy TE Kal GiSiwy, TOUTEGTL TMV El OVTWY, O 
59 KaK TOV Gel OVTWY AaLBavovaL Tas ATrOsEl~ELs * TOLADTA wie Ta OVTWS avayKaia * en 
& del ov dvagydv €oTi Kal ATEAEUTHTOV 0 YAO HV OTE OUK HV Kal EOTAL OTE OVK EOTAL, THS HEL 
ov; ITas & avayKatov elvat; Tovovtov S€ TV OVTWY Kal KTLOT@YV OVSEV. OUSEV A77O5ELELS ap’ 
én ovdevos €or, érrel Kal “Aguaroredns emt A€gews Po, “Tov pbagrav amdderéis OVK 
€ort”, Kal TO OupTegaopa THs amrodel ews Sei elvar ApOagrov Kal Atdiov. 

Ep. Ak. A’ §8. 211. 14-20 (cf. Ep. Ak. A’ §9. 213. 10- 13; Ep. Bar. A’ §31. 243. 10-26): Al te 
yao Emuygampat TOV TATOLKOY puvav ovK e@ot TOUTO magadézacvar. Kay TU 
PlAovErKorEgov evLoTHTAL Kal Tas emygapas ws Tmageyyodrrous Tagayoapyr a, Hyeets 
Kal avras Setéouev avT@ TOUTO pagrugovaas TOS puvas: “els Tarn, ets vos, év mVEvpLa 
dyvov, OTE Kara. TOGOUTOV TOUTO éxeivous pura, Kabdgov exel [ovas TOQ0s Lovadsa THY 
olKELOTHTA ’ Kal OUK EvTEvIEV” PHGL “WOVOY 7 THS KoWwrias aTd8eELEIS”. 
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In general, Palamas advocates that we can indeed have demonstrative syllo- 
gisms which prove certain attributes of God, like for instance his existence, 
his being one, creator, and cause of everything, or his being the sole source of 
the Holy Spirit. 

To bridge the gap between himself and Palamas, Barlaam suggests atfirst 
that their dispute boils down to nothing more than a terminological dffer- 
ence.** In particular, Barlaam claims that the problem arises from their 
different use of the term ‘demonstration’ G7rdSevéts), which has actually 
two senses; it often has a wide sense which covers every kind of proof used 
by public speakers, speechwriters and philosophers, but it also has a narrow 
sense, which in fact is the sense Aristotle is concerned with in the Posterior 
Analytics. On Barlaam’s view, although ‘demonstration’ in thefirst sense may 
be used for syllogisms about God’s attributes, it can never be used for such 
syllogisms in the second sense“? However, in addition to this attempt at 
reconciliation, Barlaam produces further arguments in order to support his 
thesis that syllogisms about God’s attributes are dialectical, and not demon- 
strative in the narrow sense; some of the arguments used by Barlaam are the 
following: 


1. According to Aristotle (e.g. An. post. A2 71°19-22), first principles 
cannot be demonstrated, because the premisses of demonstrative syllogisms 
need to be prior by nature to their conclusions. Since there are no premisses 


prior by nature to divine truths, for truths about God are absolutely primary, 


syllogisms about God’s attributes cannot be demonstrative4 


2. According to Aristotle (e.g. An. post. A2 71°19-22), the premisses of 
demonstrative syllogisms refer to the causes of their conclusions. Since no 


“| Ep. Ak. A’ 811. 215. 3-12: Adria Atovvciov Tov peyadopueatarou deopavrogos 
BeohoyouvTos ore “wovn myn THS vmegovotov BeornTos 0 marth”, Kat €or “mnyata 
beorns 6 co) TaTH, O de vlos Kal TO TrVEvpLa THs, feoyovou GeornTOS otov avn kal Uregovoua 
para’, et TUS. TO dmegovavov TVvEvpLa uae get €x TOU Oeou, TO S€ pose ov €k TOU Beou 
mydalecdar eK Tou Geo, TouTéoTw ek (THIS. 7 yaias fern TOS To elvat EXEL, myata 
d€ OeoT HS H.0v0S 6 TmarHO, <ira oupmegaiver ws eK Lovou TOU maTgos €oTt TO TVEVILO,, ris 
AOyos LN OVK EVOEBMS Apa Kal ATOSELKTIKDS Kal avapLpLrdeKTws Exel Olecbat TOUTOV TOV 
ovAdoyLopLov, 

” EG 7309- 10 (cf. EG 7283-4): Tis d€ 4 Sta~ewria; TEaGyWaTos [EV WS oar, ovsevos, Tregt 
pLovny S€ Thy A€E adTHY 6Qw ovoar. 

43° BG I311- 1 (cf. Akindynos, Ep. Pal. 5. 42- 63). Surrov yag €ore TO TNS arrodetfews ¢ ovopa * 
KOWWS TE Kal (dies Aeyomevor. TO pev yag emt maons amas jotwoaovy detgews déyerau, 
oTay eg an baov TE Kat YvoguLeTar ay Kal avappropyt yr ev Serxvonrau, Kabo 
ONnMawopLevov Kal PHNTOQES Kal AOyoyEdpoL Kal PLAOGOPoL Kal TdVvTES AMAWS TO 
“amrodé5euxrau Kal arrodeigomev” Kal Ta ToLavTA THY Onparev éxdorore d€yovow eg’ 
wvolovTat adnbeorara deckvucbat. (8iews de Aéyerau amddseéis emt Tov arroserkTLKOU 
ovaAdoyLoLov, TOV avTLaoTEAAoLEvov mQ0s Tada TOU ovAdoytopou <t6n. 

4 EGI 349- 58: 7@@TOV per vag ovdels GTrOSeLKTLKOS jovMoytopos EmLxELQEt maT ny 
aoxny Kat aéiwua dSeuxvivat’ 6 vag TOUTO ToLwY ov (eovov ovK emirvyxavet TOU 
ATOdELKTLKaIS ovMoyileobat, GAG Kal dav apasns Kal amaisevTos TEQl TA TOLAvTA 
Kgiverat TO Uireg aTrodetéw Arosei~ews Seio%ar vouilwr. According to Schird (1959: 14— 
15), Podskalsky (1977: 131-2), and Sinkewicz (1982: 189-90), this and the next two arguments 
were first used by Barlaam in his Antilatin Treatise 5. 
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human being is able to refer to the causes of any reality in the Trinity, 
syllogisms about God’s attributes cannot be demonstrative*” 

3. According to Aristotle (e.g. An. post. A2 71°22-3), the premisses of 
demonstrative syllogisms are homogeneous with their conclusions; that is to 
say, the premisses are about things in the same genus as the subject of the 
conclusion. Since God is not in the same genus as the things created by him, 
and since we only have knowledge of premisses about things created by God, 
no statement about God can be demonstrated 

4. The obvious fact that there is considerable disagreement about God’s 
attributes between the theologians of the East and the West, as well as the fact 
that there are so many different interpretations of Scripture, shows that 
theological syllogisms are dialectical and not demonstrative*’ 

5. Palamas’ allegedly demonstrative syllogism of the theological truth that 
the Holy Spirit is only from the Father isflawed, at least for two reasons: first, 
it begs the question, because the conclusion is essentially the same as one of 
the premisses, namely that only the Father is the source of divinity; and 
second, no demonstrative syllogism can prove that an attribute belongs to 
only one thing.*® 


Therefore, Barlaam concludes, demonstrative syllogisms are used only for 
things which can be securely grasped by reason, and not for things concerning 
God. 

Now the end of the Barlaam—Palamas controversy is well-known; Barlaam 
was condemned by the Ecumenical Synod of 1341 and returned to Italy, 
whereas Palamas became archbishop of Thessaloniki and after his death was 
declared a saint.*” But I am not that concerned, here, with the outcome of this 


45 Antilatin Treatise 5, Par. gr. 1278, fo. 77 12-16 (quoted in Sinkewicz 1982: 190 n. 34):ért, 
TOV amoserkvupevwv TaVTWY alTLa €oTW of OgoL Kal TA GELWpaTa, e€ WY ATEdELyOnGAY, 
Tov d€ ev TH TOLASL CnTOUpEVWY, OdSEVa dQOV 7 Aiwa, Ooa AVOQWTIOL VOOvOW, Olov 7 Etvat 
aitwov. 

46 Antilatin Treatise 5, Par. gr. 1278, fo. 77’ 17-22 (quoted in Sinkewicz 1982: 190 n. 35): é71, 
EkaoTov THY arrodeuKTiKaY avayKy arrode5etx Oar €K TLVOS agxns, ] Kal Opmoyevyns EoTaL 
avT@ TH derkvuperep, Kal Kabodkwrega TEQLEXOUTA. Kat GAAa TOMA Gpoyery TH 
ovpTreQdapati, TOUTO b€ ev ToIs mEgQl | deou duhyavov éorw cvgeiv. 

47 EG 1403-11 (cf. EG 1619-28): ért 6 ATOSELKTLKOS ouMoytanos : maw amas Soxet eivat 
adn Ons, Kal dppropyt nats TUS TTEQL avrou ovdeula ovvicratat, ovTos d€, TQq@TOV pev ToS 
it) Tova ceBopevors aa ovoTQoawrrov dedv, aupropyTnoncerar, ws megt dvo 
mQoouwnTwr, maTQos Kat TVEVMATOS, Staeyouevos. rreiTa ovde TE. Tots ToLoUTOGTATOV 
<i50au Tov eov Opadoyndnoerau, ot vag AaTiwot oubev Kahbew pact Kal povny my ny TNS 
Umegovatou BedryTOS Tov maTega. <lgjobat, Kal €x matods 80 viov TO TVEvpLA TO dyLoV 
ExTTOQEVEDOAL, WS AVWTEQoV avTot evedereapeba. 

4 EG 1500- ef (cf. EG 1359- 85): aa pny Kal TO ovvayayetv “TO povov” avrooev, éK Tou 
<iq abae } raga. TOU margos exqrogeverau, 6 ov ens ATrodeuKTiK@TATOV <tvau, ov povov 
aTOTUYXAVEL TOU aTOSELKTLKOV ELVQL, arn, 6n, m0 TW aovMoytoTov EVOL, KGL TO EV a0xH 
aireira 70 Lev, OTL OVK LOfLeV mraV TO bmagyov Tw Kal povep umagyov, ore obK avayKy 
et Umdgxer 7T@ TATOL mQoBorca elvat TOU aytou mye aTos Kat ove UmdQxEWv" 70 ¢, ore emt 
Tacw@Y TMV ATrOdElKTLKY eTLOTHU@Y ovdels GUA\OYLOMOS SeiKvUGL TL LoVe dTdQXOV 
avrodev. 

4 See e.g. the anathemas against Barlaam and the eulogies on Palamas in theSynodikon (572- 
751). Also, in his encomium of Palamas, the Patriarch Philotheos ends his narration of the 
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public debate; for the purposes of this chapter, I believe that it is preferable to 
put it aside, since the secondary literature on it has been greatly influenced by 
the theological preferences of modern scholars. What I am more interested in 
is the use Palamas and Barlaam made of Aristotelian syllogistic, and their 
understanding of Aristotle’s logical theory; that is to say, the central issue is 
whether the dispute between Barlaam and Palamas partly rests on a misin- 
terpretation of ancient logic, perhaps even a careless reading of the Aristotel- 
ian texts. In fact, Palamas stresses in places that Barlaam gets Aristotle 
wrong;°? but is he right? 

The study of Barlaam’s writings makes clear, I think, that his use of ancient 
logic is grounded in a firm understanding of Aristotle’s logical theories. 
Indeed, when Barlaam claims that there can be no demonstrative syllogisms 
about God’s attributes, he is well aware of the fact that, according to 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics (E1 1025°14-16) and his Posterior Analytics (A9 
76°16-18; Al0 76°31-2), first principles cannot be demonstrated. It is dia- 
lectic, Aristotle says in his Topics (A2 101°2-4), in his Metaphysics (13 
100571920), and in his Posterior Analytics (A11 77°26-35), which concerns 
itself with first principles and justifies the basic premisses from which all 
sciences start. Moreover, in Aristotle’s Metaphysics (4 1005°35-6; I°6 
1011*3-4), there is even a specific example of a dialectical proof of a first 
principle, namely the dialectical proof of the principle of non-contradiction. 
Hence, following Aristotle’s reasoning, Barlaam stresses that it is important 
in theology to determine of which things demonstration ought to be sought; 
and for this reason, he rightly accuses Palamas of failing to recognize that our 
understanding of God’s attributes cannot come from demonstrative syllo- 
gisms, but only from dialectical ones.! 

Indeed, Palamas’ reasoning has a number of importantflaws which are due 
to misinterpretation of specific aspects of Aristotle’s logical theories. For 
instance, in the third of Palamas’ arguments mentioned above, Palamas 


Palamas—Barlaam controversy with the following passage, which leaves no doubt as to who was 
thought to be the winner of this debate, at least from the point of view of the Eastern Church PG 
151. 600 AHS "ExkAnata Xguorov TOV éavrijs ETL LWMOKEL TQOaTaT HY Tenyoguov Smady 

Tov péyar, Kal KQOTEL Kat davpacet, Kat TravTodamots TLoW avadee Tois Tov érraivewy 
oTepavots Ti ev ov Aéyovoa TV bavpact@y Kat éxeivou, Ti 8 od TmoLovca; maddov be 
mara pev Ta BeATLOTA Kal Keyouoa Kal TOLOVGG, a£LOV Sexelvou pndeév Te undapm@s rovety 
kal \éyew doxovoa. Od Hv GAG Kal Bacireds adros abv ye TOUS Kal ala TEOGHKOVOL, 

Kal 81) Kal TOUS TQ@OVxXOVGL THY ev TEAEL, Kal SUSGoKAAOV EVaEPElas, Kal KaVvova SoyLaTwY 
ieg@v Kal oTvrov THs 00S 56éns, Kal TOdpayov ’EKKAnotas, Kal Bacirelas evaeBovs 
Kavynwa, Kal TAY O TLE TOV KaANOTWY META MEyaAoU TOU BabpaTos aUTOV ATEKGAOUY. 


°° e.g. Palamas accuses Barlaam of misrepresenting Aristotelian logic, when he advocates that 


syllogisms about God’s attributes are dialectical, since this claim might wrongly suggest that 
dialectical syllogisms are superior to demonstrative syllogisms. Ep. Bar. B’ § 17. 269. 23-7:"Ert, 
el S10, ev TOU BLaAEKT LOU ovMoytopou KaL TH TOV Detav yraow Ingwpeba, dia S€ TOU 
a08erKTLKOU porn, ws ov déyets, THy TOU KOOLOD, KQelTTwv av ein & SuaAEKTIKOS TOU 
amodsetKTLKOU © TOUTO 8 6 Gos ’AQLGTOTEANS OVK GV TOTE CUYXWONGELEV. 

5! For Palamas’ misconception of specific aspects in Aristotle’s logic, see Sinkewicz (1982: 
199-202). 
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assumes that an impression (pavraoia) is involved only in syllogisms about 
universals and not in syllogisms about God. But this is not an Aristotelian 
view; for Aristotle (e.g. De an. [8 432*8-14) explicitly says that, in order to 
think something, whatever that may be, we need to depend on impressions. 
Moreover, in the same argument, Palamas advocates the view that the 
impressions relied upon in syllogisms about universals are not reliable, be- 
cause it is difficult to grasp and compare all the underlying individual sub- 
jects, that is all the particulars covered by the universal notion. In fact, 
Palamas elsewhere claims that syllogisms about universals are not reliable, 
since universals are formed through induction and it is impossible to grasp all 
the particulars falling under the universal>* However, Palamas presupposes 
here that in induction we need to observe all the particulars involved; and this 
is certainly not the position Aristotle adopts in his writings (e.g.An. post. A31 
88°11-17; B2 90*28-30). 

Similarly, in the fourth of his arguments, Palamas misinterprets Aristotle, 
when he concludes, on the basis of Aristotle’s claim that there is no demon- 
stration of perishable things, that there can be no demonstrative syllogisms 
about anything other than God. For it is clear that Aristotle talks here about 
the perishable particulars, and not about their species and genera, which are 
universals and imperishables. After all, if Palamas does believe that, strictly 
speaking, demonstrative syllogisms cannot be about created beings, what 
does that say about mathematical truths? In general, then, Palamas seems to 
distort Aristotelian logic in order to show that syllogisms about God’s 
attributes are demonstrative. Barlaam, on the other hand, attempts to estab- 
lish that it is only through dialectical syllogisms that we may acquire 
knowledge of God’s attributes; and he does it by closely following Aristotle’s 
texts. 

Having said that, however, another point needs to be made; for the kind of 
understanding which we acquire through Barlaam’s dialectical syllogisms 
does not correspond to what Aristotle says on this matter. According to 
Barlaam, the premisses of dialectical syllogisms depend on the doctrines of 
Scripture and the inspired theories of ancient philosophers about the created 
world; on the basis of such premisses, Barlaam claims, we do manage to grasp 
God’s attributes. Now in the case of the Aristotelian dialectical proofs offirst 
principles, Aristotle implies that their premisses, even if true, certainly are not 
explanatory of the conclusion, and hence they do not provide us with real 
understanding (An. post. A13). It is only through demonstration, Aristotle 
stresses (An. post. A2), that we acquire knowledge, since demonstration tells 


2 Ep. Bar. B’ $98. 293. 9- 16 (cf. §60. (294. 4-18): "Ett, Ta. Kabonou, a elow agxat THs 
amodettews, 80 erraywyis éxyovat Thy miorw éraywyn 5€ €orw ev TH mavra. Ta pega 
érrayayelv Kal pander agetvau * To b€ pEQuK adesityra ° Tow aduvarev 6 ap erraywy ny 
yeveoda Kal Td. xabodou aga amvora Kal aventornta Kal OTL ye Ka0OXov. Kat ov povov 
ovK emorapucba. avTa KQElTTOV 7 KaTO amodergwv, AAN ovS€ Sdéav feBatav €xopev meot 
avray éx b€ TV ToLovTWY boxHV THs av yévoiTo adders, NTs EoTly UTOANpuS 
ApLeTaTELOTOS; 
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us both what is the case and the reason why it is the case; knowing a fact not 
through its explanation is not, strictly speaking, a case of understanding. In 
order to get a firm understanding of the first principles, we need, on Aris- 
totle’s view (An. post. B19), to grasp them through intuition, which does not 
at all depend on dialectical syllogisms, though dialectical syllogisms may 
facilitate such an understanding. 


To conclude, it may be true that Barlaam defended his views in an arrogant 
and agressive way, but it seems that he was much closer to Aristotle’s 
text. Palamas constantly accused him of being influenced by the Latins— 
even calling him Latinohellene QatwéAdAynv)—but such accusations only 
confused matters. It is in fact indicative that, when the theological and 
political disputes finally faded away, Barlaam’s work was re-examined, 
and his logical views were appreciated by some Byzantine scholars, like 
Bessarion and Scholarios. And this is what I try to do; namely, to free 
the discussion of the Byzantine attitudes towards Aristotle’s logic from 
its ideological parameters, in order to better understand the connection 
between Byzantine thought and ancient philosophy. For it seems that 
the problem which agitated the fourteenth century, both in the East and 
in the West, namely the problem of whether, and if so how, to incorporate 
within Christian theology logical methods still remains a controversial 
issue. 
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Byzantine Commentators on 


the Chaldaean Oracles: Psellos 
and Plethon 


POLYMNIA ATHANASSIADI 


The Collection and its Transmission 


The Chaldaean Oracles are a divine revelation—or so they were believed to 
be by their Neoplatonic commentators—of a cosmological and soteriological 
system and of a set of moral and ritual rules and instructions. What survives 
of them is a total of some 350 lines in Greek hexameter verse divided into 190 
fragments of unequal length, the overwhelming majority of which have 
reached us through two channels: Proclus and, to a lesser extent, Damascius. 
In Byzantine times, however, Damascius’ testimony as transmitter and inter- 
preter of the Chaldaean material was flatly ignored, while Proclus remained 
an influential figure as exegete of both Plato and the Oracles! It is true that, 
unlike Damascius, he had produced a systematic—and voluminous—com- 
mentary on the Chaldaean revelation, a commentary which was indeed 
deemed worthy of a refutation by Procopius of Gaza. Yet this pious act 
was not enough to prevent the Commentary from traversing the so-called 
dark ages so as to reach men like Arethas and Psellos. The latter in particular 
was a confessed admirer of Proclus, whom he proclaimed to be at the 
pinnacle of all science and wisdom? 

Intrigued by the Chaldaean Oracles themselves as much as by Proclus’ 
exegesis, Psellos decided to form his own collection and append to it a 
systematic commentary for the use of his Christian audience. At the same 
time he epitomized the Proclean commentary in the form both of selections 
and of summaries; in the case of the latter one may safely assume (with the 


' On the history and the theology of the Oracles, see Athanassiadi (1999). 
? Cf. Psellos, Chron. 6. 38: mgoBatvwy ets Tov davpaciwratov I1gdKAov wes emt Apeva 
[éyloTov KATAOXWY, TAOaV exEelbev ETLOTHUNY TE Kal VOnOEwWY AKQlBEeLav EoTrTAC4. 
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majority of scholars) that the three versions of the theology of the Oracles 
produced by Psellos for his own use and for that of his friends and students 
depend directly on Proclus’ treatise, rather than deriving from an epitome or 
a refutation of it 

Subsequently the Proclean Commentary was lost, leaving Psellos’ corpus 
of forty-two oracles as the only collection of Chaldaean wisdom in the 
Byzantine world. Indeed this is the very text which Plethon came across as 
he sought a revelation more ancient than both the Judaeo-Christian and the 
Islamic. Plethon recognized in the hexameters the message of Zoroaster as 
transmitted by his pupils, none other than /es mages hellénisés,* and he 
therefore ignored the traditional title of the collection as well as Psellos’ 
commentary, suppressed six oracles and drastically edited the remaining 
thirty-six. More importantly however, he rearranged their order according 
to his own philosophical criterion, appended to each fragment a short 
exegetical note, which makes clear how substantially his own interpretation 
departs from that of Psellos, and finally added an overall comment 
(Boaxela Tis Siacdpyots TwV ev Tots Aoylois ToUTOLS GoapeaTeQws 
Aeyouevwv), where he parts company with all his predecessors who had 
viewed the Oracles apophatically. By contrast Plethon makes them the 
vehicle for the formulation of a positive theology represented by an only 
but not transcendent God. 

In doing all this, Plethon produced the first critical edition of the Oracles 
some 450 years before Wilhelm Kroll? And it is amusing to note that Kroll, 
who pointedly ignored Plethon when producing his own edition of 1894, was 
led on in his task by the same logic and editorial philosophy as his Byzantine 
predecessor. Like Plethon’s, Kroll’s codification of the material that he 
found in the Neoplatonists and in Psellos, betrays great intellectual curiosity; 
his purpose, as he himself admits, was to reconstruct the philosophical and 
theosophical system of the Chaldaeans and not to produce a straightforward 


3 Psellos has transmitted 42 fragments, which cover the entire thematic spectrum of the 
Oracles, though the emphasis is definitely on ritual and eschatology (cf. Philosophica minora II, 
ed. D. J. O’Meara (Leipzig, 1989), 126-52, including the three expositions of the theology of 
the Oracles). It has been satisfactorily argued that Psellos depends entirely on Proclus, cf. 
Les Oracles chaldaiques, ed. E des Places (Paris, 1971), 154, and, esp., 203 with references. 
L. G. Westerink’s thesis (1940), according to which Psellos had at his disposal only Proclus’ 
refutation by Procopius of Gaza, has been further undermined by the attribution to the Chal- 
daean Oracles of a doubtful Heraclitean hexameter deriving from Arethas (West 1968), which 
provides evidence for the availability of the Proclean commentary beyond the Byzantine ‘dark 
age’. Besides, a careful reading of Psellos’ own commentary suggests that he had read Proclus, 
in the original rather than in the refutation of Procopius, with a sympathetic eye and made 
his own philological and theological comments with a view to the Christian audience that he 
was addressing. It must also be pointed out that, despite his criticisms, a conscious fort 
towards a reconciliation of the Christian with the ‘Chaldaean’ theology alongside an uncommon 
involvement with the eschatology and the magical aspect of the Oracles are to be detected 
throughout. 

4 See Bidez and Cumont (1938). 

> De oraculis chaldaicis (Breslau, 1894). 
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edition. His arbitrary—by the standards of editorial orthodoxy—codfica- 
tion, which descends from the theoretical to the practical, was unquestion- 
ingly adopted seventy-five years later by Des Places, who simply inserted in 
his edition a few new fragments which had been in the mean time identfied as 
Chaldaean by Bidez and others® Finally, Kroll’s order of the Chaldaean 
Oracles became a sacrosanct fossil for the wider world, when in 1989 Ruth 
Majercik appended to Des Places’ text an English translation and commen- 
tary.’ As I have argued elsewhere (Athanassiadi 1999: 158—9), instead of the 
nineteenth-century ideological edition that we have at the moment, we need 
one based on the criterion of provenance. Such a text would constitute a 
sounder and more objective basis on which to found any future research on 
the oracles. 


Psellos and Plethon as Readers of the Oracles: Soteriological Concerns and 
Metaphysical Preoccupations 


In comparing the two Byzantine collections of the Oracles, I propose 
to concentrate on Plethon’s work. This emphasis is dictated by the need 
to redress the scholarly balance, as Psellos’ recension and especially his 
several summaries on Chaldaean theology have been assiduously studied 
and, what is more, treated as an objective basis for the reconstruction 
of the Chaldaean system. This is the main reason for the confusion in 
modern scholarship regarding the theological content and the magical 
practices of the Chaldaean Oracles which, in view of the key position that 
they hold in Neoplatonism, constitute a text of primary importance for 
religious and philosophical studies. We must wake up to the fact that what 
Psellos offers is at best a subjective, and often careless, reading of one, 
not altogether ‘orthodox’, source—Proclus. Plethon’s work on the other 
hand has only recently begun to be considered, thanks to the dforts first of 
Michel Tardieu, who has studied and edited the Arabic tradition of the 
Plethonian recension, and now of Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker who has pro- 
duced a critical edition of it with translation and commentary® While I agree 
with their general outlook on Plethon’s ideological background and with 
their perception of some of the differences between his approach and that 
of Psellos, I would like to dwell on certain points which may lead to the 
clarification of more general issues. Possibly the best way of initiating 
the comparison between Psellos and Plethon is to consider bridly the six 
oracles (Nos. 107, 149, 150, 159, 206, and 212) that the latter leaves out of his 
corpus. 


© Cf. Les Oracles chaldaiques (Paris, 1971). For the new fragments, see M. Tardieu in Lewy 
(1978: 520-2) and Saffrey (1969). 

7 The Chaldean Oracles (Leiden, 1989). 

8 Oracles Chaldaiques (Athens, 1995). 
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No. 107,’ the second longest oracle in our collection, condemns in ndwe 
and rather prudish language the natural sciences or, in Psellos’ words,7acav 
EMnvikyv cogiav (PG 122. 1128C = 130. 1-2). Its simple, analytical diction 
contrasts sharply with the sophisticated and often deliberately obscure style 
of the other oracles, and to the expert eye of Plethon it must have appeared of 
Christian—Byzantine rather than ancient inspiration, not least through its 
profession of a radical form of cosmic pessimism, which exiled ‘the plant of 
Truth’ (aAnbeins puTov) from earth. As a fully fledged, if old-fashioned, 
Platonist and a typical Renaissance scholar, Plethon would have considered 
this as intellectually obscurantist and wrong on metaphysical grounds, and as 
such he excised it as a forgery. 

No. 159,'° which was hopelessly incomplete in the form in which Plethon 
discovered it in Psellos, seems to commend violent death by qualifying as 
‘most pure’ the souls of those who suffered such a fate. This propositionflatly 
contradicts another Chaldaean oracle that Plethon includes in his collection 
(No. 166/17), while going totally against the grain of both Platonism and 
popular Greek ethics, in which the souls of Bsaroddavaror are deemed to 
haunt the world of the living. Plethon therefore seems to have excised 
the oracle for reasons of both form and content. Moreover Psellos’ commen- 
tary, which Plethon had before his eyes, and which extols the teaching of the 
oracle by associating it with the Christian martyrs, doubtless added insult to 
injury. 

Of special interest when assessing Plethon’s methodology is the exclusion 
from the collection of No. 2121! Tardieu suggests that this was done 
for metrical reasons, the line being an iambic trimeter? whereas the regular 
metre of oracular poetry, and especially of the Apollinian responses to 
theological questions in late antiquity, was the dactylic hexameter. If this 
is so, Plethon’s decision to banish from his collection a saying which is 
so much in tune with the overall teaching of the Chaldaean Oracles tells 


° The numbering of the Oracles follows the edn. of Des Places. When a second number 
occurs, it refers to the sequence in Plethon’s collection, and therefore reproduces the numbers of 
the Tambrun- Krasker edn. 

My Ta Tehagua peroa yons UT ONY poeva BaAoV" 
ov yag adn petns purov ev xPovt...... 

Mnse peTOQEL péTQov jediov Kavovas ouvasigotaas: 
audi Bovdy pegerat TaTQ0s, ouy éveev gov. 
Mivys doilov €acov" det TQEXEL coy avayKns. 
*Aoréouov TOOTIOQEULA. o€bev xaQu ovK €hoxevn. 
Al$g.os dgvidwy Tagoos TAATUS OUTOT GANONS, 

ov dvovay omhayxvev TE Toma: Tas abvQuara TavTa, 
EmroguK is anarns ornglypwara. Debye ov TavTa, 
pea evoepins ¢ LEQov mragase.cov a avotyew, 

eve ageTy copia TE Kal <dvopta ouvayovrau. 

10. pin ore oda NuTrovTwv 
autoaiaL poxal KadagwTatar../puyat doniparor Kadagwregat 7 émt votoots 
(Arethas’ | version). 


A 8n dA€yet vobs, TH voelv SHrov A€yet. 
'? Tardieu (1987: 153). 
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us something about his philological rigour, at least on this particular occa- 
sion. 

Finally Nos. 150, 206, and 149,!* as well as being metrically incomplete, 
are straightforward magic injunctions which blatantly contradict Plethon’s 
view of the Chaldaean revelation as a highly spiritual text. Yet Plethon 
does not excise from his corpus every single ‘magical’ oracle. As a clue 
towards elucidating his criterion of selection, I suggest that we consider one 
of those he does include, No. 147/24. The text provided by Psellos reads as 
follows: 


TlodKus nv rA€Ens Lou, AHOHoELs TAVTA A€ovTA 

Otte yao otgavios KuoTOs TOTE PaiveTat OyKOS, 
aoréges ov AapTrovOL, TO UHVYNS PWS KEKaAUTTITAL, 
yOu ovy €oTnkev’ Br€mreTAL d€ <Ta> TaVTA KEQavVOLS. 


Personally I detect here another Byzantine forgery, but clearly this is not 
how Plethon viewed the text. Admittedly he had major doubts as regards its 
state, but he solved them by resorting to drastic emendations, which inciden- 
tally create metrical problems.'° Thus, in Plethon’s reconstruction of the text, 
the oracle reads as follows: 


Todas iy A€ns pLol, Abonoers mavrn Aexrov 
\ ‘dé 
Oure yao ovgaveos KUQTOS TOTE paiverat oyKos, 
aotéges ov AapTroval, TO MHAVNS PHS KEKGAVTITAL, 
\ > a z. - \ Fé f 
xOwv ovy EoTHKeV’ BAeTTETAL b€ <TA> TAaVTA KEQaUVOL. 


Turning from the text to the commentaries on this oracle, we realize that, 
like his source Proclus, Psellos is engrossed by the technical aspect of the 
Oracles. One of his main concerns is the reconstruction of the magical 
ceremonies, which he assumes—clearly following Proclus—to have played a 
crucial role in the articulation of the system. Spells and magical instruments, 
astrological and alchemical material, are subjects which fascinate Psellos and 
he provides literal and often ingenious explanations for them. Conversely 
Plethon, who cannot possibly banish every reference to TeAeTal without 
ending up with only a few lines of text, interprets all references to them and 
their paraphernalia as initiation into the mysteries of the mind and as sym- 
bols of the spiritual truth. Thus in the passage under discussion the key word 


'3 Tt should be pointed out that, on one occasion at least (No. 147/24 discussed below), Plethon 

succeeds in conveying what he wants at the cost of violating the metre. 
ms Ovomara PagBaga peayror’ aagns (150) 

Evégyet meg TOV EKATLKOV oTQopadov (206) 

‘Hvixa 8 €QxOjLevov dalpova TeoayEeLov AbOHGELS, 

be ALOov vovtigu erravdav (149). 

15 A sensible (and metrically possible) emendation—sév7 dyAvovta—was proposed by 
Lobeck. For a good discussion of the oracle in connection with Iamblichus and Psellos, see 
Johnston (1990: 111-33), who does not mention Plethon. A paraphrasis of oracle 147 is to be 
found in Iamblichus de myst. 2. 4, 75. 12-15; the Iamblichan meaning agrees with Plethon’s and 
not Psellos’ text and interpretation. 
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for Psellos is ‘lion’ which he identifies with the zodiac sign of Leo, while 
pointing out its well-known solar connections. If, he tells us, during the 
Chaldaean ceremonies one addresses the leonine source of the stars by its 
proper name, then one will witness precisely what the oracle describes. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that when the superiorhegemonikon (governing 
part) of the leonine source manifests itself, its overwhelming power conceals 
the landscape of the heavens from our view, though it by no means eliminates 
its essence (ovK dvaige’ THY ovoiav Tob ovgavod (1133C = 134.14)). As 
opposed to this astrological-magical interpretation of the oracle, Plethon 
proposes a purely spiritual explanation of the divine words €« Tot deot 
Aéyeu TO AOycov): ‘If you insistently address me or invoke me, says God to the 
initiate, then you will see everywhere what you have addressed, that is me 
whom you invoked. For nothing else will be visible to you but all things as 
lightning, that is the fire which leaps everywhere over the world.’ As well as 
providing a topos of Sufi teaching, Plethon’s exegesis justifies Chaldaean (and 
Zoroastrian) pyrolatry: to the believer who has advanced in mystical know- 
ledge, and has not remained at the spiritually imperfect level of Semele, God 
manifests himself in his unadulterated form of divinefire. What is interesting 
in the present case is that, faced with the possibility of introducing a vital 
teaching of mystical theology, Plethon did not hesitate to break formal 
philological rules—dvry Aex7Ov does not scan. More importantly, how- 
ever, by asserting that the highest principle may appear to man and be 
comprehended in its entirety by him, Plethon parts company not only with 
Psellos, but equally with the original interpreters of the Oracles, the Neopla- 
tonists themselves, who postulated a negative theology placing the supreme 
God beyond vision and intellection. 

To Plethon’s mind however, games with divine apparitions, whether in 
their undisguised or symbolic form, were dangerous things. As if to empha- 
size this, he places immediately after the ‘theophanic’ oracle that we have just 
considered the austere injunction M7 picews Kad€ons avtoTTov ayahua 
(101/25), and warns his readers that the goddess Nature is not visible to 
human eyes; should she be ritually invoked, she will show to the initiate 
some only of the symbols of her status and not her true nature—in other 
words she will manifest what the Christian Psellos understands and person- 
alizes as ‘a multitude of demons’—gvoix@v daoviwy povov mAndvv 
(1136D = 136. 13). Though the two exegetes seem to be saying the same, 
the crucial difference in their interpretation is again one of faithfulness to the 
Neoplatonist approach. Whether following Proclus or of his own accord, 
Psellos gives as the reason for the demonic apparition of Nature—and 
therefore the need to leave her uninvoked—the fact that she is not wholly 
intelligible (ovK €oTt TavTamact vontov: 1136D = 136. 10). Plethon on the 
other hand concentrates on the verbu7) KaAéons: the reason for his negative 
injunction is that the spiritual essence of Nature is simply not visible to the 
human eyes. 
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Even more revealing for our purposes is the disparity displayed by the two 
commentators when they interpret No. 90/19!° For Psellos the dogs who 
spring out of the earth are real. They are the material demons €vvAot 
Saiwoves) who haunt the earth (1140C = 139. 1). Conversely, for Plethon 
they are illusory apparitions (@~awoueva avuTooTaTa), amounting to no 
more than the phantoms of the initiate’s irrational urges.’ 

From the human point of view the most important aspect of any holy 
book, or mystic way, is the soteriological. Viewing the collection as a way to 
salvation, Plethon displays great optimism. Oracles that could be classfied as 
eschatological are considered by him in purely symbolic terms. Thus for the 
oracle Yuyns eworhoes avamvoor evAvTot etaiv (124/9) he gives as its 
hidden meaning the following: ‘the reasoning which pushes away the soul, 
that is away from wickedness, and thus allows it to breathe, is easily set free, 
without difficulty released from the forgetfulness which held it prisoner’. 
Psellos’ literal understanding of the same oracle, while revealing an uncom- 
mon preoccupation with death, also betrays a certain amount of wishful 
thinking: when death as a physical event approaches, the powers which 
push the soul outside the body are free, that is unconstrained by any natural 
force; indeed they are eminently able to liberate the soul from its bodily 
fetters (1144C = 142. 4ff.). Typically Psellos views the oracle as referring to 
a primarily physical activity; Plethon on the other hand perceives death in 
this context as a moral and spiritual state, and consequently uses the oracle as 
a pretext for a discussion on the freedom of the will. 

Another ‘eschatological’ oracle (162/8) drills an even greater abyss between 
the two commentators. Psellos’ version, which reads as follows,"4 & rovode 
xyOwv KaTwoveTat €s TEKVA [LExOLS is Critically emended by Plethon to"A 
a Tovose yOwY KaTodvgeTa és TéKVAa pexOLs. Psellos understands the 
apocalyptic utterance as a reference to the unbelievers (regi Tw aO€wv 6 
Noyos), those who deny God’s existence. God extends his punishment to their 
posterity. “The earth howls over them’, that is, their subterranean abode 
bellows over them and the awful sound is like the roaring of a lion (1145B— 
C = 143. 13). Against this Christian hell, Plethon dynamically balances a 
picture of earthly failure: those who, while on earth, do not hasten towards 
the realm of light where their soul has originated, fail to accomplish their duty 
towards their own mortal nature (for this is how Plethon understands ‘earth’ 
in the present context), but equally they wrong their own children who share 
in their parents’ wickedness by reason of their misguided upbringing. 


16 2 ” L 
ex 8 aga KOATTMWY 


yains bewokovar xboviot KUVvES OVTTOT GAnbES 
ojua BooTe@ Seckvuvtes. 

This again is an important point in Sufi teaching which can be driven home in quite 
dramatic terms: as one advances along the way, one acquires the ability to distance oneself 
from one’s passions, which at times may leap out of oneself in the physical form of the animal 
whose characteristics are most appropriate to the conquered and thus alienated passion of the 
devotee. 
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The Platonic division of humanity into the educated and the uneducated 
(the wremadevpévor and the dzaidevtou) is always present in Plethon’s 
mind. If on the ontological level evil equals non-existence, on the moral level 
its infinite shades and gradations appear to him as a greater or lesser ddi- 
ciency in education. Thus, commenting on 161/21 (rowat peodmwy 
ayKTeoat (Psellos); at vowal weQoTwv ayKreigat (Plethon) ), the latter 
regards misfortune as an eminently educative force in a world in which 
nothing ever happens at random. An optimist by nature and upbringing, 
he allegorizes the punitive demons who seize hold of men as the inhibi- 
tions which turn man away from wickedness and attach him to the 
good. Commenting on the same oracular phrase Psellos had talked of 
the need of purification for all and had concluded with the pessimistic, 
but historically relevant, remark that ‘indeed we see many of those who 
have lived in piety and purity fall into unexpected misfortunes’ (1141A= 
139, 25-6). Psellos’ sense of the tragic and the absurd in history was certainly 
not shared by his successor. Indeed, as a commentator of the Chaldaean 
Oracles, Plethon displays an unexpected joie de vivre, when he deliberately 
turns the call to an ascetic life into an exhortation to a life of terrestrial well- 
being.'® 

Turning from ethics and eschatology to metaphysics, we discover that 
Plethon’s understanding of the system which he extracts from the thirty-six 
oracles that he has retained from Psellos’ recension, is austerely monistic; it is 
a vertical emanational construction which pointedly ignores the triadic struc- 
tures of both Neoplatonist and Christian theology. Besides, as has already 
been pointed out, the fiery first principle, which pervades all its emanations, is 
not transcendental. Thus the famous Chaldaean line which concludes the 
oracle that heads Kroll’s collection, 


opoa Labs TO vonToOY, ezet voou efw Uagxet (1.10) 
and which is to be found in Psellos in the metrically maimed form, 
Maée 70 vonrov, rel voou €éw UTAOYEL, 
appears in Plethon’s corpus as follows: 
Mavoave 76 vontov, émet voou €&w vmdeyer (29). 


Psellos gives the line its classic apophatic interpretation, that the intelligible 
transcends intellection (1148D-1149A = 145). Plethon introduces a subtle 
division between the concepts of actuality and potentiality—é€vegyeia and 
duvdp.er. The intelligible, he postulates, has been planted in man; it is outside 
him éveoyeia, not duvvdper (Cw TOU cod Vrragyet vod Evegyeta Synrad7). It 
is therefore up to the individual man to activate the innate knowledge of the 
intelligible. 


18 See No. 158/16 and the equivalent commentaries by Psellos (1125= 127-8) and Plethon for 
two diametrically opposed interpretations. 
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Even more optimistic (as requiring less energy on the part of man) is 
the monistic message dispensed by Plethon’s interpretation of No. 88/20: 


€ , , , 19 9 \ , € , 

H pvots treidet TioTEvew” Elvat TOUS daijwovas ayVvous, 
\ ¥ a a x \ V2 / 

Kal TA KaKNS VANS BAaOTHMATA xOnOTA Kal EDOAG. 


While on this occasion the texts of Psellos and Plethon are virtually the same, 
their interpretations are typically antithetical. Psellos dispays a much more 
literal and at the same time gloomier understanding of the text. Starting from 
a fundamentally dualistic conception of the universe, he stages choruses of 
evil demons who often pretend to be good in order to lead the initiate astray?” 
To this deliberately perverse behaviour on the part of the supernatural, 
Plethon opposes a profoundly reassuring view: everything for him, even the 
offspring of the so-called ‘evil matter’, is essentially good, a point that he 
argues in extreme Platonic terms when stating that the oracle refers to matter 
as being evil not in essence, but in view of its position as the very last entity in 
the order of existence;7! in this context ‘evil’ is an emphatic way of speaking, 
an extreme expression to denote the minimal participation in the good 
enjoyed by matter. The ultimate message of the oracle according to Plethon 
is that, if the offspring of the so-called bad matter can be good as deriving 
from God who is adroayadés, far more so are the demons who are both 
logical and immortal, two characteristics which ensure for them an exalted 
position in the ladder of being. 

A final example of the contrasting preoccupations of the two exegetes 
concerns No. 79/34 (ITas toxet KOopL0s voegoUs avoyjnas akaprrels (Psel- 
los); "Q 7@s Kdapos exer voegovs avoyjas aKaptrecs (Plethon)). Psellos 
approaches the oracle from a technical point of view and analyses it 
according to the complicated system of the Chaldaean cosmography that 
he finds in Proclus, using for this purpose abundant jargon (1132D= 133. 
8 ff.). Plethon, on the other hand, who believes in the existence of one pre- 
eternal and indestructible world, emends the plurality of the worlds in the 
original (7as Kéoj0s becomes simply xoopos). Having established by 
philological means that we only have one world, Plethon then explains the 
oracle as referring to the emanating capacity of this one world, while inter- 
preting the term Gxapzrefs as an emphatic way of putting across its indes- 
tructibility (Ap~0agrov efvas).? 


° avoredew del. Plethon. 

20 Kal ToAvESE’s TOOpEeQoVTAaL pLogPal SayoviM@ders... Kal CAagal Kal xaglecoat 
TOMAKIS PALWoMEval PavTaciay Tos ayabbTHTOS TQds TOV TEAOvpEVOY UmoKOlVoVTAL. 
(1137 = 136. 18-22) 

ws éoxatyy ev tais ovolas TeTaypevnv Kal TOO &yabod em’ EAdxLaTOV pLeTEexoVOAY, 
70 €hdxLoTOV avTHS Ayabov TO KaKw onpaivovr. 

22 This message is conveyed even more clearly by Plethon’s ddinitive work on the Laws: in the 
chapter on the ‘Eternity of the All’ (2.27), he postulates that all species, whether eternal, immortal 
in time, or mortal, are integrated into one system. 
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Having looked at individual oracles and the way in which our two commen- 
tators analyse them, we may now pass to questions of a more general nature. 
What in particular drove each of them to the Chaldaean revelation and 
incited him to produce annotated recensions of it? What do these recensions 
tell us about their authors? 

To begin with Psellos, we notice straightaway that his interest in the 
Oracles and in Proclus’ commentary is unduly vivid for a pillar of the 
Byzantine establishment. Intellectual—and even spiritual—curiosity is cer- 
tainly to be detected at the root of his choice, but, to judge from his commen- 
tary, which nowhere deviates substantially from Christian orthodoxies, one 
comes to the conclusion that, if Psellos originally approached the collection 
in a spirit of unprejudiced enquiry, this must soon have given way to a desire 
to find in the work confirmation from pagan quarters of the theological and 
moral infallability of his own faith. Thus Psellos often twists the meaning of 
the text to meet the dogmatic requirements of Christianity, as for example 
when he equates the invariably female second principle of the Chaldaean 
triad—the dynamis—with the Son (1144A—B= 141. 15ff.); at other times he 
cannot withhold his joy at the discovery of points of undeniable agreement 
between the two creeds, as is clear from enthusiastic interjections of the type: 
‘Hpeéregov Kal adnbes 76 Séypa! (1145A = 142. 21). However, a closer— 
and less charitable—examination of the evidence might reveal a hypocritical 
compliance with the tenets of Christianity on the part of the commentator out 
of fear. In one instance he describes in great detail—and with obvious 
relish—a magical instrument, the strofalos of Hecate, only to end with the 
following pietist remark: ‘all this is nonsense’ (1133B= 134. 2). Another time 
he lapses into pure apology: ‘for my part I do not accept the ceremonies of the 
Chaldaeans nor do I adhere to their doctrines. All I am doing is dfering you 
some hints of the abstruseness of the system’ (1132C = 133. 4-6). Not 
meovegyacia but piAouddeca is his guiding principle as he approaches the 
Chaldaean revelation" 

When it comes to magical practices Psellos is wholly engrossed by his 
material and is eager to turn the slightest hint into a theory with multiple 
adaptations. Whether in this task he was guided by Proclus we cannot know. 
What is certain, however, is that the sheer amount of space that he devotes to 
the magical aspect of the Oracles betrays a considerable bias in this direction. 
Another area which fascinates Psellos is the systematic?* Though he makes 
no effort to arrange by subject-matter the oracles that he selects from Proclus’ 
corpus, his interest in classification is obvious. Accordingly his various 
attempts at a reproduction of the essentials of the system for the sake of a 


3 Cf. Philosophica minora I, ed. J. M. Duffy, op. 32, 100-1. 
?4 See in this regard the meticulous analysis of oracle 158 (1124= 126-7). 
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diverse audience are characterized by excessive attention to the logic of the 
structure, and true delight in the understanding and reproduction of technical 
jargon. 

On the evidence of the commentary, Psellos’ Christianity can be said to be 
of the gloomy variety, his view of the human condition being uncomprom- 
isingly pessimistic: his demons are real punitive forces of an avenging God. 
Thus to the Chaldaean statement that ‘the Father does not inspirit fear but 
infuses persuasion’ (14), Psellos retorts that this is only partially true of the 
Christian God who is both light and fire, consuming the wicked (1144A = 
141. 8 ff.).”° Psellos’ playing down of the emanational element in the articula- 
tion of the cosmos is also an expression of his pessimism. For him this 
universe does not hang together according to a mathematical model, and 
our earth is a tragic place from which providence and grace are often absent, 
and where packs of demons range freely in a world in which matter is viewed 
in unambiguously dark colours. 


Plethon and the New Spirit 


Between Psellos’ and Plethon’s time the corpus of the Chaldaean Oracles 
together with Proclus’ considerable commentary was lost?° What Plethon 
found was Psellos’ recension with its rather garrulous commentary punctu- 
ated by the landmarks of Christian theology and by a vivid interest in magic. 
Plethon proceeded to edit the text massively, and even more importantly to 
reorganize the fragments according to the requirements of a system, and to 
substitute in the title the adjective ‘Magian’ for ‘Chaldaean’. 

The precise title of the Plethonian recension is Mayixd AOyia T@V A776 
Zawoodoteov aywv—Magian Oracles of the Magi Pupils of Zoroaster. 
Before proceeding to enquire about the Persian connection, it is worth giving 
a brief summary of Plethon’s carreer. George Gemistos assumed the name 
Plethon with its obvious associations in 1439 when, at the age of about 80, he 
travelled to Florence as a participant in the ill-fated Council of Union. On the 
margin of his eristic activities as a committee member, Plethon delivered a 
series of lectures on Plato which made a certain impact, irfluencing the 
artistic repertory of the Italian Renaissance as much as the directions of 
classical scholarship. Even more relevantly to our theme, he is reported as 
having said at the Council that within a few years neither Christianity nor 
Islam, but a new form of paganism, would be a universal religion?’ 


> For a different view, Plethon No. 36 with commentary. 

26 For the extraordinary length of the commentary, see. Marinus, V. Proci. 26. 

27 George of Trebizond reports the following: ‘audivi ego ipsum Florentiae... asserentem 
unam eandemque religionem uno animo, una mente, una praedicatione universum orbem paucis 
post annis esse suscepturum. Cumque rogassem Christine an Machumeti? Neutram, inquit, sed 
non a gentilitate differentem’, in Legrand (1903: No. 256, p. 287). 
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Back in the Peloponnese Plethon spent the rest of his long life ddining this 
paganism. In what survives of his magnum opus, the Laws (which inciden- 
tally was burnt immediately after his death by thefirst Ottoman Patriarch of 
Constantinople, George Gennadios Scholarios), Plethon sets out the prin- 
ciples of a social and religious reform based on a monotheism more perfect, 
as he postulates, than the laws of Christianity and Islam, since its prophet— 
Zoroaster—is older and wiser than both Jesus and Muhammad. For Plethon 
Zoroaster is ‘the most remarkable exegete of all divine and otherwise good 
things’,”® his yepwv Tav Adywr, that is the guide who inspires, reveals and 
initiates in the mysteries of the beyond. As Plethon’s mentor, Zoroaster is 
followed by a score of mythical and historical figures, the most important 
among whom are Pythagoras, Plato and their successors Wegg. 1. 1. 32). In 
his Reply to Scholarios’ views on Aristotle, Plethon is more specific about his 
spiritual genealogy, pointing out that Plato’s philosophy is based on the 
Pythagorean tradition, but also stating that Pythagoras acquired his wisdom 
through contact with the Zoroastrian Magi at whose feet he sat in Asia 
Minor; ‘that this was the philosophy espoused by Plato is proven by the still 
extant oracles of Zoroaster’s disciples, which agree on all accounts @avTn 
Kal 7avTws) With Plato’s doctrines’? Thus, without having recourse to the 
Neoplatonists, Plethon reproduces their fundamental doctrine of the depend- 
ence of Plato on Pythagoras, while adding another dimension, that of Zoro- 
astrianism. What may be the background of this fantastic theory? 

In a letter to Theodora Palaeologina, Gennadios Scholarios dfers the 
following information on Plethon’s spiritual grounding: 


the sum total of his apostasy was consummated by a certain Jew with whom he studied 
because he was an expert on Aristotle. He was a follower of Averroes and of the other 
Arab and Persian commentators of Aristotle’s works, which have been translated by 
the Jews into their own language. He is also the man who acquainted him with 
Zoroaster and the rest. With this man, who was ostensibly a Jew but in reality a 
Hellene, he stayed for a long time not only as his pupil but also in his service being 
supported by him. He was one of the most influential men at the Court of these 
barbarians; his name was Elissaeus-? 


In another letter to the Exarch of the Peloponnese Joseph, who had after 
Plethon’s death sent Gennadios the Book of Laws, the patriarch addresses the 
dead apostate in the following terms: ‘How could you deliver yourself to 
Zoroaster?... You were introduced to him, about whom you knew nothing 
before, by the polytheist Elissaeus who pretended to be a Jew, and was at the 
time a man of great influence at the Court of the barbarians. You fled your 


28 Legg. 1. 1. 30, and for what follows in the text. 

2° Contra Scholarii pro Aristotele objectiones ed. E.V. Maltese (Leipzig, 1988), 5. 4. Plethon 
has also left a short theogony in prose ZweoacTgeiwy te kal TDatwrikav d0ypatwv 
ovyKeparaiwars, ed. C. Alexander, in Traité des Lois (Paris, 1858), 262-9. 

3° George Scholarios Gennadios, Guvres completes, iv, ed. L. Petit, M. Jugie, and X. A. 
Siderideés (Paris, 1935), 152; Bidez and Cumont (1938: O 115, I 260). 
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country and lived with him in order to absorb his wonderful teaching.’ 
Gennadios’ information is corroborated by Plethon’s laconic statement: ‘I 
have learned about Averroes from the greatest Italian sages and from the 
Jews’.*' How are we to interpret this evidence? 

A combined reading of the times and the personal circumstances of George 
Gemistos would yield something like the following. Born around 1360 in 
Constantinople to a well-to-do and influential family, George had the bendiit 
of an excellent education. His tutor, Demetrios Kydones, was a pupil of the 
Hesychast Nicholas Kabasilas and the translator of Thomas Aquinas, but 
also a well-travelled man who understood in depth both East and West, both 
theology and politics. Gemistos was thus aware of an esoteric tradition in 
East and West when as a young man he set out for Adrianople where the 
Ottoman Court had been established since the 1360s. What led him there was 
clearly the reputation of a wise man, expert in the Arab commentators and 
also versed in mystical wisdom; his learning need not however have been 
specifically Kabbalistic, an assumption generally advanced by historians 
because Elissaeus was a Jew. Things were (and are) much more vague than 
that, and the mystical syncretism of the various spiritual masters who were 
influential for a time at a Seljuk or an Ottoman Court could be compounded 
of the most extraordinary (or even contradictory) ingredients from East and 
West, from scholastic and popular quarters alike. Elissaeus—a mysterious 
figure who seems to have been burnt at the stake—appears to have accepted 
George as his miirid, that is as a pupil who had to live with him and serve him 
on a daily basis, thus slowly progressing along the stations of the spiritual 
way not least through the virtue of obedience. His teaching would have been 
heterodox by the standards of any official dogma, since it was an eclectic 
synthesis borrowing elements andfigures from all traditions and reorganizing 
them according to his own judgement. And Plethon’s marked indfference to 
the ritual aspect of the Chaldaean Oracles may owe something to his master’s 
unconventional attitude towards religious practice. However this may be, 
Scholarios’ information that Elissaeus was eventually burnt alive would tally 
with the overall picture: spiritual masters who proved too original were 
condemned by the Islamic establishment to exemplary deaths. Such was 
indeed the fate of Shihaboddin Yahya Sohrawardi (1155-91), the Iranian 
mystic, whose influence Henry Corbin detects behind Plethon’s theories. 

Sohrawardi was an Azerbaidjani, that is a native of the Zoroastrian holy 
land of Atropatene. His conviction that in Iran the sacred tradition had 
suffered no break with the coming of Islam led him to regard Zarathustra 
as the original prophet. Even more interestingly, he turned to Plato, whose 
Ideas he interpreted for the purposes of his theosophical system in terms of 
Zoroastrian angelology. An elaborate hierarchy of worlds, intelligences, and 
corresponding angels unites the one and only God of the Islamic faith with 


31 Masai (1956: 60 n. 2). 
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man who may, thanks to this cosmic and at the same time gnosiological and 
salvational ladder, ascend and reach the ultimate cause of being. And it is this 
very ‘ladder’, this intermediate angelic realm which extends between the 
Intelligible and the Sensible, between the face of God (to use Islamic vocabu- 
lary) and the face of Man, that is the domain of Revelation. 

Sohrawardi’s sanctioning of the prehistory, as it were, of Iranian religion 
together with his Platonist leanings may have qualfied him for a martyr’s 
death, but at the same time they earned him a rich intellectual progeny, the 
so-called Platonists of Persia (known as the Ishraqiytin), to the study and 
propagation of whose teaching Henry Corbin devoted his life. Unlike Cor- 
bin, I do not believe in a direct influence of Sohrawardion Plethon, though an 
indirect knowledge of his writings through oral channels seems to me very 
probable. Sohrawardi’s renown was vast and Elissaeus sounds exactly the 
type of man to be fascinated by the synthesis of Zarathustra and Plato 
attempted by the Iranian scholar. Such a man would then serve up to his 
audience his own brand of the way to salvation—possibly without any 
reference to his source. Plethon’s emphasis on the importance of orality— 
a6 pwvys—in any theological teaching, ‘so that the disciples become wiser 
in their soul rather than keeping their science in books’ Contra Schol. 5. 2) is 
a characteristic feature of all mystical traditions. Being syncretistic by nature 
as well as averse to the practice of footnoting and, above all, secretive, 
distinguishing between an inner (atin) and an outer (zahir) meaning in 
everything, such traditions make it very dificult for outsiders—and even 
for insiders—to follow up their intellectual lineage. 

Back home from the Court of the Barbarians, Plethon eventually came 
across Psellos’ recension of the Chaldaean Oracles and, remembering not 
only the words of Elissaeus but also the tradition which attributed Oracles to 
Zoroaster,*” he recognized in the hexameters the sage’s revelation to mankind 
as transmitted by his pupils. The short concise commentary that he dedicated 
to the sacred book that would replace the Bible and the Koran, propagates a 
theology of light which proceeds in strict verticality, and an angelology whose 
function is soteriological. This scheme contradicts and exposes both the 
Trinitarian structures of the Christians and the inaccessible unicity of the 
Koranic God. A strong didactic streak permeates the Plethonian corpus, 
which systematically ascends from the subjective to the objective—from a 
psychic to a cosmic level. Once the principles of how the descended soul can 
embark on its journey of return have been established, the ontological 
structure of the universe is revealed to the initiate. The gnosis imparted by 
the Magian revelation is at once theoretical and theophanic-salvational, its 
purpose being initiatory and ultimately redemptive. 


32 Nicholas of Damascus, IIA. 90 fr. 68, 372 (Jacoby). According to Bidez and Cumont (1938: 
i. 99), the Zweodoteov Adyta, which are mentioned by Nicholas of Damascus alongside the 
DBvaArns xonopol, are likely to have been composed in Greek at the beginning of our era; cf. 
Porphyry, V. Plot. 16:’Amoxadvypes... ZwgodaTeov. 
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From Jamblichus onwards the Chaldaean Oracles served the Neoplatonists 
as the holy book par excellence, a text more sacred even than the Orphic and 
the Platonic writings, and as such it was assiduously commented on by each 
successive generation of believers. Like them, Psellos viewed the hexameters 
as a treasure-house of spiritual truths, the holy book of a community into 
which he would integrate himself at least philosophically if not theologically, 
as a scholar rather than a fully fledged adept. Indeed the distinction between 
the two is tenuous, as witnessed by the embarassed tone that often underlies 
Psellos’ statements. But the sincerity of his allegiance should not be called 
into doubt: the spirit in which he approaches the Oracles as revealed through 
his commentary testifies to no substantial break with the Neoplatonic trad- 
ition and it would not be an exaggeration to say that his task as an exegete is 
in no way different from that of his late antique predecessors who in their 
attempt to create a religious oecumenism interpreted all theogonies and 
theologies whether Greek or Oriental in the light of the Platonic Theology. 
Likewise and with similar intentions Psellos viewed the Chaldaean Oracles 
sub specie Christianitatis. In scholastic, if not in essential terms, he is thedirect 
descendant of the Neoplatonists. 

Plethon on the other hand belongs to a totally dfferent world, a world 
governed by the spirit of cosmopolitanism in social and especially cultural 
terms. The oral tradition of an Oriental mysticism—not necessarily narrowly 
Islamic—which had flourished since the ninth century in the greater Middle 
East and which had been abundantly fertilized by Neoplatonism, was a 
primary influence on him and an influence that he succeeded in amalgamating 
with what one might call for reasons of practical convenience the Florentine 
Neopaganism. As a commentator on the Oracles, Plethon is theindirect heir 
of the Neoplatonists, the man who appropriated their most sacred text not 
simply in order to reinterpret it within its own context, but so that he might 
use it as the companion of a new spiritual way. 
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Plethon and Scholarios on 
Aristotle 


GEORGE KARAMANOLIS 


Introduction 


The final phase of Byzantine philosophy is marked by the onset of a great 
controversy over the primacy of the two main ancient authorities in philoso- 
phy, namely Plato and Aristotle. The whole controversy, which soon spread 
widely among Greek intellectuals of the time, marks a clear revival of 
Byzantine philosophical thought in many senses. In terms of quantity, for 
instance, we witness a significant rise in the number of philosophical treatises, 
which are concerned in one way or another with this debate which started in 
1439. This is the date when George Gemistos Plethon (1355/60-¢.1453) 
published his short work ITept @v “Aptototédns mpos ITkatwva 
Scag¢éperar (henceforth mentioned as De differentiis) in which he strongly 
criticized Aristotle’s philosophy as being much inferior to Plato’s. Four or 
five years later George Scholarios (1400/5—1472) will respond to Plethon with 
a long and carefully argued work defending Aristotle against Plethon’s 
criticisms (Kata t@v IT\jOwvos aropi@v em?’ ’ApiototéXet; henceforth 
mentioned as Contra Plethonem).” Plethon will reply to Scholarios five or 
six years later (1.e. 1448/9) now advocating his views in a much more scholarly 
manner and criticizing further Aristotle’s philosophy (7pés 7as Yyodapiou 
mept “Aptototédous avTiAxyers; henceforth mentioned as Contra 


In writing this article I have benefited much from discussions I had with Chris Deliso and from 
his own work on Plethon. I am most grateful to Dr Katerina Ierodiakonou and Prof. Michael 
Frede who commented on earlier versions of this paper and suggested numerous improvements. 
Helena Thomaides improved significantly the style of my penultimate draft. 


I use the edn. of B. Lagarde, ‘Le De Differentiis de Plethon d’apres l’autographe de la 
Marcienne’, Byzantion, 43 (1973), 312-43. An English tr. of Plethon’s treatise is provided in 
Woodhouse (1986: 192-214). 

? Scholarios wrote his work in the last half of 1443 or thefirst half of 1444; see Woodhouse 
(1986: 216). I use the edn. of L. Petit, M. Jugie, and X. A. Siderides,@uvres completes de Gennade 
Scholarios, iv (Paris, 1935), 1-118. 
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Scholarii).> Scholarios did not write a direct reply to Plethon’s novel treatise 
but he hardly lost interest in the issue* 

With Plethon and Scholarios the scenery for a heated philosophical debate 
was set.° Scholarios’ student, Matthew Kamariotes, will write against Ple- 
thon, while Theodore Gazes will be equally critical of him® Plethon’s views 
also found support. Michael Apostoles responds to Gazes with a brief treatise 
in which he criticizes Aristotle’s views on substance’ This prompted Gazes’ 
cousin, Andronikos Kallistos, to write in defence of Gazes, advocating 
Aristotle’s views against the criticisms of Plethon and Apostoles® The most 
ardent critic of Plethon, and admittedly the most bitter writer in the whole 
controversy, will be George Trapezountios (1395—1472/3) who writes a po- 
lemical work in which he praises Aristotle and vilfies Plato.” Trapezountios 
was the first in the controversy to write in Latin. His work will open up the 
discussion to Westerners, and indeed several Italians will take part in it!° A 
thorough reply to Trapezountios will come from Plethon’s friend and corres- 
pondent Bessarion, who had closely followed the development of this debate. 
Bessarion criticizes Trapezountios for his hostility to Plato but also attempts 
to approach the whole issue of the merits of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy, and how the two compare, in a scholarly way; he not only shows 
a far better knowledge of the ancient texts than anyone involved in the 
controversy that far, but also tries to be fair in his judgement’! Though he 
himself was an ardent Platonist, Bessarion takes an intermediary position 
between Platonists and Aristotelians, arguing that the ancients used to see the 
philosophies of Plato and Aristotle as being largely in accord. 

Contentious though the spirit may have been to some extent, this contro- 
versy strongly revived philosophical discussion among Byzantines. Philo- 
sophical topics which had always been regarded as important in Byzantine 
philosophy, like, for instance, the question of fate and free will!” or the 


3 T use the edn. of E. V. Maltese, Georgius Gemistus Plethon Contra Scholarii pro Aristotele 
objectiones (Leipzig, 1988). 
Scholarios wrote a long letter to Plethon about 1450 in which the tone is rather reconcili- 
atory; printed in his Opera, iv. 118-51. 
For a short historical account of the Plato—Aristotle controversy see Monfasani (1976: 201— 
29). Mohler (1942: i. 346-98) gives an account of the main contributions to the controversy. 
® See below nn. 12 and 13. 
T See n. 13. 
8 Seen. 13. 
° Comparationes philosophorum Aristotelis et Platonis(published in 1458). Before this, Tra- 
pezountios wrote a work against Gazes ¢€.1454); see Woodhouse (1986: 365). 

° See Monfasani (1976: 214-29). 

1 Bessarion responded to Trapezountios in 1469 with his Jn calumniatorem Platonis (ed. 
Mohler, ii). Bessarion published the last book (6) of this work independently before that date 
as De arte et natura (later appended to his longer work) to respond to Trapezountios on 
Aristotle’s conception of teleology, more precisely, whether nature has a purpose. See Monfasani 
(1976: 209-11). 

? The main texts are by Plethon, JTepi <twapperns, ed. C. Alexandre (Paris, 1858; repr. 
Amsterdam 1966), 64-78; Theodore Gazes, Tepe ékouvoiou Kal axovotov, ed. Mohler, iil. 
239-46; Matthew Kamariotes, Adyou 500 pds TDAjIwva rept ef wappevns ed. A. S. Reimarus 
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question of universals'* become fashionable again, and now they are treated 
in the framework of the Plato—Aristotle dispute. What interests now is not so 
much how the views of Plato or Aristotle are to be construed, but which one 
of these views is right, given a certain construal. In order to construct such an 
argument, the Byzantines had to go back not only to the texts of Plato and 
Aristotle, but also to their ancient commentators. So now the Byzantinesfind 
themselves engaged in a discussion of their philosophical tradition. As we 
know, this is the ancient philosophical tradition which Byzantine philoso- 
phers inherited from late antiquity and continued in many ways; they were 
engaged in the exegesis of ancient texts, they were addressing philosophical 
problems inherited from antiquity, approaching them in ancient philosoph- 
ical terms, and they also showed their preferences for, or even loyalty to, 
certain ancient philosophical authorities. But now Byzantine philosophers, 
like Plethon, Scholarios, Gazes, and Bessarion, to name the most prominent, 
feel the need to take a clear position towards the ancient philosophical 
tradition, argue rigorously about the use of specfic ancient philosoph- 
ical sources, and, most especially, try to justify their philosophical predilec- 
tions. 

One may indeed wonder why such a discussion arose at all at the end of the 
Byzantine era and why, once it arose, it found such fertile ground and went 
on for decades. One explanation, in my view, for why such a discussion arose 
so vividly, has to do with the increasing consciousness among Byzantines that 
the ancient philosophical tradition was not one body of thought, but that it 
was extraordinarily rich in different, and indeed rival, authorities and schools 
of thought. The more use they made of ancient philosophical authorities, the 
more they realized how much these authorities differ on several fundamental 
issues. Plato and Aristotle were the most prominent among them and had 
become part of the philosophical curriculum of Platonist schools from the 
third to the sixth centuries AD, as the several extant Neoplatonist commen- 
taries suggest. This was a tradition which Byzantines largely inherited, and 
after the revival of learning in the ninth century, they were becoming more 
and more eager to show their preference for the philosophy of Plato or that of 
Aristotle and to be committed Platonists or Aristotelians. 

Yet it was more complicated than this. From the end of the classical age 
and until the end of late antiquity there had been propounded many different, 
often rival, ways to construe the texts of Plato and Aristotle. Being an 
Aristotelian or a Platonist, most especially, did not indicate a ddinite 


(Leiden, 1721); cf. the correspondence between Bessarion and Plethon,Fpist. 18-21, ed. Mohler, 
li. 455-68. Scholarios also made remarks on the question(s) of fate and determinism in several of 
his writings. For some references see Turner (1964: esp. 365-72). 

'3 See mainly Bessarion, TIpos 74 ITA Oavos mpos ‘Apiatoredy mept odaias (ed. Mohler, iii. 
149-50); Theodore Gazes, II pos TIdpdewva vmep ‘Aptotorédous (ibid. 153-8); Michael Apos- 
toles, Ipos Tas Umep "Aptototédous TeEpt ovoias KaTa IIXbavos Ocodsw@pov Tov Paty 
avr udinibers (ibid. 161-9); Andronikos Kallistos, Tpos tas Miyandov ’Amoorédov Kara 
Ocdswpov dvridrpers (ibid. 170-203). 
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philosophical position, but rather a whole range of them. This happened 
because the works of Aristotle and especially of Plato allowed plenty of room 
for personal interpretation. As a result, we have many varieties of Platonism 
and of Aristotelianism, that is, varieties of exegetical traditions of the clas- 
sical authorities, which, when seen with reference to a particular question, 
amount to quite different philosophical positions. All these varieties, which 
often strongly contested each other, had claims on counting as orthodox. The 
Byzantines inherited various forms of Platonism and Aristotelianism, but 
they largely forgot the polemic between or within schools over alternative 
interpretations of the two classical philosophers. 

Another element which seems to have played a crucial background role 
was Christianity. The Byzantines were Christians, and to some extent Byzan- 
tine philosophy evolved from the Christian philosophy of late antiquity. A 
party of early Christians considered philosophy helpful for the elucidation 
and articulation of the Christian dogma. Byzantine philosophers basically 
continue this Christian philosophical tradition which from its origins and 
through the centuries appropriated various elements of the ancient philo- 
sophical tradition according to its needs. Elements from Platonic, Aristotel- 
ian, Stoic, or Neoplatonic philosophy fascinated different Christian thinkers 
who integrated them into their own treatment of issues about Christian 
dogma. The early Patristic tradition tended to show a clear preference for 
Plato’s philosophy, while in later Greek Patristic thought (from the eighth 
century onwards) this changes.’ Aristotle’s philosophy, which often had 
been met with hostility by the early Fathers, enjoyed a remarkable revival 
in the eight and ninth centuries and again from the eleventh century onwards. 
As Byzantine philosophers were Christians, they often were strongly inter- 
ested in how ancient philosophical views compare to Christian dogma and 
had views as to which ancient philosophical authority was closer to Chris- 
tianity. If they did not explicitly express their views on this question, these can 
be nevertheless detected in their attempts to provide philosophical treatment 
of questions raised by the Christian faith which inclined more to the one or 
the other direction or tradition. Accordingly, their philosophical treatises 
acquire a Platonic, Aristotelian, or even Stoicflavour. 

The existence of conflicting tendencies is already manifest in the eleventh 
century in arguments on how to construe ancient philosophical textsvis-d-vis 
Christian doctrine. To mention the most conspicuous cases, the Aristotelian- 
ism of John Italos (c.1025—82) or of Eustratios of Nicaea (1050-c.1120) was 
perceived as a philosophical position filled with pagan atheism, and in this 
spirit was condemned by the official Church.’? Two centuries later the 


14 Tn the Latin Patristic tradition there is a clear shift in allegiances from Plato in late antiquity 
and the early Middle Ages to Aristotle in the 13th cent. See Hankins (1996: 360-77). Such a shift 
is less clear in the Greek Patristic tradition. 

15 The condemnation of Italos and Eustratios is to be found in theSynodikon, ed. J. Gouillard 
(1967: 57-71, with his comments in 188-202). Their philosophical views are discussed by Lloyd 
(1987); Mercken (1990: 410-19). 
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question of the value of Aristotle’s philosophy and how it compares with 
Plato’s is openly discussed in some detail by Theodore Metochites (1270— 
1332) and Nikephoros Gregoras (1324-1398)!° In all these discussions the 
primary issue is not so much how Aristotle’s philosophy compares with 
Plato’s, but rather which philosophy is sound, that is, which philosophical 
authority comes closer to Christian doctrine. This, as we will see, will be the 
main point of the entire controversy which started with Plethon and Scholar- 
ios. Almost certainly, then, this controversy brought to the surface tendencies 
which for a long time existed among the Byzantines. 

But one still wonders what triggered the discussion in midfifteenth century 
so forcefully as to acquire such dimensions. One factor which clearly played a 
role is the prominence of one distinct interpretative line of ancient philosophy 
which by then had been present on the Byzantine philosophical scene for 
some time. I refer to the Western scholastic tradition of interpreting Aristotle. 
The first contacts with this tradition go back to the days of Maximos 
Planoudes (c.1255-1305) and especially Demetrios Kydones (1324-98)!” 
But, as we will see, Scholarios is much more philosophically committed to 
scholasticism and sets out to integrate it within the Byzantine philosophical 
tradition. It was partly the prominence of the scholastic tradition which led 
Byzantines to reconsider their own stance on ancient philosophy and how, if 
at all, it differed from the Westerners. 

Plethon clearly refers to this tradition in thefirst lines of his De differentiis. 
Further, it is quite telling that Plethon’s De differentiis originated in lectures 
which he gave to Italian intellectuals who were certainly familiar with 
the scholastic school of thought and perhaps had had enough of it by then. 
Plethon tells us that his De differentiis was written ‘for those attached to 
Plato’ (Contra Scholarii 24. 28-9). Undoubtedly such a comparison of Plato 
to Aristotle would be much more significant in a place like Italy where 
scholasticism had been thriving for more than two centuries. But the prom- 
inence of scholasticism is only one important aspect for our understanding of 
the entire controversy. Clearly we need to closely examine the philosophical 
motives behind it—and this will be one of my aims in this chapter. 

One may ask here why I assume that the motives behind this controversy 
were solely philosophical. I would answer that I do not. There are still many 
unanswered questions concerning the origins of the controversy and more 
generally, concerning the intellectual climate of the time. Furthermore, we 
know that political concerns permeated almost all theological and intellectual 
discussions then. So I do think that there are more than philosophical 
motives involved here. But I want to argue that this controversy also has 


16 See Theodore Metochites, Miscellanea Philosophica et historica, ed. C. G. Miller and 
T. Kiessling (Leipzig, 1821), chs. 3, 9, 25; Sevcenko (1962: 241-3); Nikephoros Gregoras, 
Florentios, 1262—70, ed. P. Leone, Florenzo o Intorno alla Sapienza (Naples, 1975). The second 
part of Florentios is nothing else but a criticism of Aristotle’s philosophy. 

17 For the history of the reception of Aquinas in Byzantium see Papadopoulos (1974); 
Podskalsky (1977: 180-220). 
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philosophical motives and, more generally, a serious philosophical dimen- 
sion. This dimension has not been appreciated so far, as this debate has been 
largely approached as a cultural phenomenon!® The arguments advanced by 
the parties involved, for instance, have hardly been studied. Yet most works 
written in the years of the controversy have philosophical ambitions, some 
are of philosophical interest, and some even have philosophical merits. If we 
want to appreciate them justly, we have to study them as philosophical texts. 
This can be done in two main ways: @) in purely philosophical terms (that is, 
how good they are and how they recommend their authors as philosophers), 
and (b) from the point of view of the history of philosophy, that is, by 
researching their sources and their influence. 

This latter project is particularly important because the use of philosoph- 
ical sources is central to the whole controversy, and I will basically focus on 
this here. I will examine the conception Plethon and Scholarios have of 
Aristotle’s philosophy and the arguments by means of which they attacked 
or justified Aristotelian philosophy. This will lead me on to investigate how 
Plethon and Scholarios operate the ancient philosophical sources, and to 
which they are most indebted. It will emerge, I hope, that, concerned though 
they were with problems which also preoccupied ancient philosophers, Ple- 
thon and Scholarios appear to make very selective reference to, and use of, 
the relevant ancient sources. On the basis of their use of ancient sources at 
least, both will appear to be far more complicated than what labels such as 
‘Platonist’ or ‘Aristotelian’ would capture. I will try to look more closely into 
one particular argument to which both Plethon and Scholarios assign much 
weight, namely the argument concerning Aristotle’s explanation of how the 
world came about. The reason why I want to focus on this is that this 
argument exemplifies the use of various philosophical resources in the con- 
troversy. It also may illuminate for us, at least partly, how Scholarios justfies 
his use of Aristotle’s philosophy and to which interpretative tradition Plethon 
may have objected when he criticized Aristotle’s philosophy. 


Plethon’s Criticism of Aristotle 


The publication of the De differentiis was a turning-point in Plethon’s career. 
It was the first work which George Gemistos published under the name 
‘Plethon’ (which was meant to allude to Plato), thus intending to manifest 
his philosophical allegiance and his philosophical aspirations!” Until that 


18 See for instance Monfasani (1976), Kristeller (1979), and esp. Hankins (1986). Monfasani 
admits that the lack of scholarly attention to the philosophical arguments precludes the just 
appreciation of the debate. 

° Presumably Plethon wanted to become known as a second Plato. Marsilio Ficino refers to 
him as follows: ‘Plethonem quasi alterum Platonem’ Opera Omnia, ii. 1537, quoted by Wood- 
house 1986: 187). 
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time, Gemistos had not been inactive in philosophical matters. By then he 
had written a summary of the doctrines of Zoroaster and Plato and a treatise 
On Virtues.”° The latter he may have published shortly before his De differ- 
entiis. Presumably by then he had also written his commentary on the 
Chaldean Oracles.”! Yet his De differentiis is quite unlike these works in a 
number of ways: it has a distinctly polemic tenor, it examines several philo- 
sophical issues on which Plethon had never expressed himself before, and 
most importantly, it does not contain traces of a spirit which several of 
Plethon’s contemporaries regarded as one of his characteristics, namely 
paganism. 

Already the formulation of the work’s title (Tept Ob ApiotoreAns mpos 
TTaTwva Siadéperat) is indicative of its aim and its scope. To begin with, 
Plethon does not profess to compare Platonic with Aristotelian philosophy 
and as part of such an enterprise to discuss Aristotle’s diferences from Plato. 
He rather exclusively focuses on Aristotle’s differences from Plato, taking 
Plato as the standard against which he measures Aristotle. Plethon argues 
that Aristotle differs from Plato in all fundamental philosophical questions, 
and it is on those that Plethon will focus in his work Me diff. 330. 3-6).”* 
Aristotle’s differences from Plato’s views are taken to amount to departures 
from the truth which Plato’s philosophy represents, and as such they are to be 
criticized. The title’s formulation further suggests that Plethon took Aristo- 
tle’s departures from Plato to constitute a rebellion against his master? 

The impression conveyed by the title is confirmed by the treatise. Plethon’s 
criticisms of Aristotle often take the form of merely contrasting the view of 
the Platonists or of Plato (of wept 7AdTwva) with Aristotle’s contradictory 
view (De diff. 326. 31-327. 18, 328. 5-20, 330. 8-331. 15, 342. 28-37). In most 
cases Plethon gives little argument as to why Aristotle’s views are to be 
criticized. It looks as though it is sufficient for him to prove that Aristotle 
indeed departed from Plato’s views. His main charge against Aristotle is lack 
of understanding and acumen (4padia; 324. 28, 334. 17, 342. 28; cf. 327. 12 
ovdev duaKxpivey); Aristotle, in Plethon’s view, did not understand, or mis- 
understood, Plato’s doctrines and came to think that they were in need of 
amendment and improvement which he aimed to dfer with his innovations 
(kawvotrovetv, 330. 27; Kexavodoynrat, 331. 31). As he argues it, Aristotle 


© Zwpoaotpewv te Kat Tatwvixav Soypatwv cuyxedadatwors, ed. C. Alexandre, 
Traité des Lois, (Paris, 1858, repr. Amsterdam, 1966), 262-9, Tlept apeta@yv, ed. J. P. Migne 
(PG 160. 866-82). 

' Maytxad AOyia TV ad TOU Zwpodotpov Méaywv eénynbévra; on this work see Wood- 
house (1986: 48 61). 

2 O8 yap amavra amas Ta. "Apioror€édous ney diopbovy TpOKELTaL, GANA TrEpt 
TOV peyloT@v povev Kat KuplwTraray eimelv, Kal @v padota mpos TAdTwva 
Seevyveypevos ovK OA yw TH weow TAaVSpos A€AeuTTTAL (De diff. 330. 3-6; cf. 334. 17-20). 

23 'Plethon’s title is similar in formulation with the title of one of Numenius’ works (mid-2nd 
cent. AD) written to castigate the sceptical Academy’s betrayal of what he takes to be Plato’s 
philosophy entitled epi rs THb Akadnuatkay mpos [TAdTwva diaoTdoews (ap. Eusebium, 
Praeparatio Evangelica 14. 4-9; fr. 24-9 Des Places). 
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innovated in philosophy without any actual philosophical reason €¢«7; De 
diff. 331. 30; cf. 334. 23) and only as a result of his contentious spirit Me diff. 
334. 23-6, 342. 40) and his desire for vainglory (Contra Scholarii 5. 14). This 
view goes back to antiquity24 and, as we will see, Plethon may have been 
acquainted with one of its sources. 

Plethon nevertheless recognizes that Aristotle’s teaching is permeated by 
Plato’s doctrines. Indeed, he accuses Aristotle of having drawn heavily 
on Plato (Contra Scholarii 5. 19-20).?> But since Aristotle eventually dis- 
torted Plato’s views in one way or other, he is, according to Plethon, a 
degraded Platonist who preserves a confused picture of the Platonic heritage. 
This Plethon sees as evident in Aristotle’s writings. He claims that whenever 
Aristotle contradicts Plato he falls into mistakes and self-contradictions. 
This is, for instance, the case, Plethon argues, with universals, on which 
Aristotle contradicted his earlier, more Platonic, position @ovpdwvos 
elvat; De diff. 325. 16-24). Similar contradictions are allegedly to be detected 
in Aristotle’s views on chance and necessity (De diff. 332. 24-5), or on the 
immortality of the soul (Contra Scholarii 26. 25-8). Plethon here uses an 
ancient technique which we most clearlyfind in Plutarch, especially in his On 
the Contradictions of the Stoics where Plutarch accuses the Stoics of falling 
into contradiction just where, and by implication just because, they diverge 
from Plato.”® 

Plethon’s criticism is based on the view wefind in several ancient Platonists 
according to which Plato’s philosophy represents the complete truth, a truth 
revealed to mankind and hence sacrosanct2’ Such a view, of course, suggests 
that Plato is committed to certain doctrines and that his philosophy amounts 
to a complete set of doctrines covering all crucial philosophical issues. 
We know, however, that Plato’s philosophical writings do not lend itself to 
such a systematization. The reasons why Platonists nevertheless had such a 
conception of Plato’s philosophy cannot be expounded here. The crucial 
point for us here is that Platonists of this conviction had to construct Plato’s 
doctrines themselves, either by relying on isolated Platonic passages which 
appealed to them, or by relying on sources other than Plato’s texts. Plethon 
evidently took such a view and followed similar practices. He maintains that 


4 Aristotle’s ingratitude to Plato wasfirst suggested by Aristotle’s student, Aristoxenus, but it 
was emphasized by Atticus in the 2nd cent.aD, who accused him of contentiousness. The charge 
was repeated by Origen and Theodore of Cyrrhos. Diring (1957: 318-28, 373-4) has collected the 
relevant testimonies. 

2 GANG “Aptororédys, pournrns yeyovas Métwvr kat émeira b170 TPOoXn Mare 
guroaogias GopioTiKHy MeTEAI OY Kal keris d6éns €paadets emt TH (Slag cavTou 
apxnyerns yevéodat, Tas pev v7o ITaTwVvos ovyyeypappevas gurocodias apxas ek 
Tap.mOANewv eta és éxeivov KatehnAvovtas aveorpepe TE Kal Srepberper, as azo puvins 
T]arwvos dunKovoev advTos ovyyeypadws EavTov emovnoato, ouvyva Kal év adrois 
&paptev. (Contra Scholarii 5. 14-20) 

26 On Plutarch’s method and argument see Boys-Stones (1997). 

7 Cf. Numenius ap. Eus. Praep. evan. 9. 7. 1, Atticus ap. Praep. evan. 9. 1. 2, Diogenes 
Laertius 3. 56. 
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Plato, like the Pythagoreans before him, did not write down all of his 
doctrines, but only the fundamental principles of philosophy, leaving the 
rest to be articulated by his students on the basis of those principles and from 
what they had heard from him (Contra Scholarii 4. 10-5. 14). We will see that 
Plethon attributed to Plato views of later sources, like those of the Stoics, 
presumably on the grounds that these views had already been anticipated or 
even outlined by Plato. So we have to treat Plethon’s presentation of what he 
takes to be Plato’s philosophy with great caution. 

The view that Plethon takes, according to which Plato’s philosophy repre- 
sents the truth, or at least is very close to it, entails that there is no point or 
room for progress further than Plato. Aristotle’s novelties, even infields like 
logic or natural science, were not regarded as progress over Plato. Rather, 
Plethon considers them trivial (De diff. 322. 7-8 on Aristotle’s science), 
unsatisfactory, or simply mistaken (De diff. 323. 5-6 on Aristotle’s logic). 
Like several ancient Platonists, Plethon seems to believe that Plato’s philoso- 
phy was not only true but also complete, covering for all serious philosoph- 
ical issues. Even later discoveries, including Aristotle’s, were often thought to 
be already outlined in Plato. Under this conception of Plato’s philosophy, 
Aristotle’s departures from it are assumed to amount to mistakes of various 
kinds, since they represent departures from the truth. This is why Plethon 
finds it sufficient criticism of Aristotle’s philosophy to show its distance from 
Plato’s. 

Before we pass to a closer examination of Plethon’s arguments against 
Aristotle’s philosophical views, we have to ask ourselves why Plethon came to 
criticize Aristotle so fiercely and what he aimed to achieve by this. If he 
wanted to praise Plato’s philosophy, why did he do it in this way? Though 
never an Aristotelian himself?* Plethon was not always so dismissive of 
Aristotle’s views? In the Book of Laws, for instance, which he published at 
the end of his life, Plethon indicates in the prologue that in theology he will 
follow Zoroaster and Plato, but that in natural philosophy he will follow 
Aristotle (Legg. prol. 4, ed. Alexandre). Why then is Plethon so polemical 
against Aristotle in the De differentiis? 

The opening lines of Plethon’s De differentiis are important in this respect. 
There he draws a contrast between the ancient philosophical tradition, on the 
one hand, which, according to him, showed a clear predilection for Plato, 
and, on the other, the trend of most Westerners, who, following the Arab 
Averroes, held Aristotle in high esteem (De diff. 321. 3-8). So, Plethon seems 
to suggest, if one wants to stay loyal to the ancients, one has to prefer Plato’s 
philosophy. But such a claim is historically a gross oversimplfication. Scho- 
larios will justifiably point out that many ancients preferred Aristotle to 


78 Leo Allatius attributes to Plethon an Explicatio in voces Porphyrii et in decem Categorias 
Aristotelis and a commentary on Aristotle’s Analytics, but this may be a mistake as there are no 
traces of such works. See Woodhouse (1986: 20). 

?° See, for instance, Plethon’s epistle 19 to Bessarion (ed. Mohler, iti. 460-1). 
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Plato, like the Peripatetics, for instance, but, more signficantly, that many 
Platonists in antiquity had a great respect for Aristotle, like Porphyry, 
Syrianus, and Simplicius (Contra Plethonem 3. 1-34). Indeed, the majority 
of the Platonist commentators in late antiquity were devoted students of 
Aristotle,” as they maintained that Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy 
are quite compatible and rather complementary>! Scholarios presents Ple- 
thon with a dilemma. Either Plethon ignores the ancient philosophical trad- 
ition or he deliberately distorts it to fit his own argument, but in either case, 
Plethon misrepresents the ancients and, more crucially for his argument, 
ancient Platonism. 

Plethon himself was, at least to some extent, aware of such an objection. 
In his Contra Scholarii he concedes to Scholarios one exception among 
Platonists, namely Simplicius, who admired and studied Aristotle?” How- 
ever, Simplicius was not an exception but rather a typical case among late 
ancient Platonists. It is difficult to imagine that Plethon did not know of the 
works of Porphyry, Iamblichus, and other Neoplatonist commentators of 
Aristotle, who may have preferred Plato to Aristotle, especially in areas like 
metaphysics, but had also studied Aristotle, especially his logic. Yet Plethon 
presents the Platonist tradition as united and talks about ‘the Platonists’ @¢ 
mept ITh\atwva), as if there was only one stream of Platonism in antiquity. 

Scholarios challenges Plethon’s assumed unity of the Platonist tradition 
even further, when he emphasizes that Plethon represents a specfic kind of 
Platonism, namely that of Proclus (Letter to the Princess of Peloponnese, 
Opera, iv. 153. 23-4). This claim by Scholarios does not only dispute 
Plethon’s correct representation of the Platonist tradition but quite clearly 
also suggests as a reason Plethon’s commitment to a specific party of this 
tradition. I will return to this claim of Scholarios below. 

Plainly the reason why Plethon talks in terms of a unfied tradition of 
Platonism and of ancient philosophy in general was his wish to dissociate the 
Hellenic-Byzantine philosophical tradition from the Western one as strongly 
as possible. Plethon separates the two in terms of their preferences for Plato 
and for Aristotle, respectively. He seems to suggest that the scholastic use of 
Aristotle resulted from a mistaken construal of his philosophy, on the basis of 
which scholastics defended the great merit of Aristotle’s philosophy. As is 
well known, they maintained that Aristotle’s philosophical views are aligned 


3° For a brief survey see the introduction in Sorabji (1990). 

31 Later in the controversy, Aristotelians will insist on this point and allude to ancient 
Platonists like Porphyry (see e.g. Andronikos Kallistos, ed. Mohler, iti. 170-203). Bessarion 
will acknowledge the testimony of these ancient sources and will take it into account. 

2 |. SysmdKvos TOTO povos Trocel, Kal SHAdS Cort KATA THS ExKAnOLas adTO TOL... 
Kal metpatat 1) AprototedAn [kat wvi te Kal Tappevidyn ovvwdov arrodaivery, o¥8 dTL0vv 
Aéyewv Tibavov, 60a § GAdou TE THY TaAAL@Y KaTa ’ApLoTOTeoUsS Kat dy Kal ITAwTivos, 
LysTAklov TOA ayeivwv avyp, ovveypae Kata TE GAwv adTov Kal THY ye KaTHYOPLOY, 
60a ITpoKdos Kata Te GAAwY Kal LAALOTA THS AUTO HEeodroyias. od S€ 70 SyuTAcKi@ KaTa 
THs exkhyoias orovsacbev edyvwpootvyy Kadeis, Kaitep LysTrrukiou wddAoTa adTo 
TETIOLNKOTOS, OS Kal AUTOS TpoS GEaUTOV TOAAAKLS EaxLat. (Contra Scholarii 1. 20-2. 12). 
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with the Christian dogma and lend support to Christian theology. But, how, 
Plethon wonders in the first page of his De differentiis, can one claim this, 
when Aristotle argues for a mortal soul and for a universe without creator, 
indeed ‘inclining towards atheism’ (De diff. 332. 17-18; Contra Scholarii 41. 
19-20)? How can there be a stronger contradiction with Christian doctrine? 

It is this basic misunderstanding of Aristotle of which Plethon accuses 
Scholarios when he criticizes him for lack of understanding @yabia, 
aovveota; e.g. Contra Scholarii 21. 30, 25. 17). He argues that Scholarios 
badly misconstrues the spirit of Aristotle’s views Contra Scholarii 6. 26-32, 
11. 20-2, 17. 2-9, 20. 6-11, 29. 9-10, 42. 20-1), as he mistakes them for 
philosophical views which support (@upBarddpevov; Contra Scholarii 17. 19) 
Christian doctrine, while Plethon claims that he has done justice to the spirit 
(Sudvota) of Aristotle’s views (Contra Scholarii6. 26-32, 11. 18-20, 20. 23), as 
he is free from Scholarios’ bias. 

Plethon seems to identify two distinct points, namely that Aristotle’s 
philosophy is incompatible with Christian doctrine, and that Aris- 
totle’s philosophy is bad philosophy. Plethon can do this dfectively because 
he grants the widely shared assumption among both Byzantines and the 
scholastics that pagan philosophy 1s to be judged against the ultimate criter- 
ion of Christian revelation. According to this view, the philosophy of any 
ancient author is good or bad to the degree it is close to Christian doctrine. 
Such an assumption is central to Plethon’s argument. He does not claim that 
the fault of the Western approach lies in its Christian perspective, but rather 
in a certain philosophical bias which this perspective generated regarding 
Aristotle’s philosophy; if this bias is resolved, then Aristotle’s philosophy is 
left without value. Plethon sets out to resolve this bias by showing that Plato’s 
philosophy is much closer to Christianity than Aristotle’s. If this holds, then 
Aristotle opposition to Plato’s views amounts to opposition to Christian 
doctrines. In this sense, Aristotle’s differences from Plato constitute sufficient 
evidence for Aristotle’s opposition to Christianity. 

But if this is the case, why, one wonders, does Plethon draw his initial 
contrast between the ancients who preferred Plato and the moderns who 
prefer Aristotle? One may say that such an argument would have a strong 
appeal to the audience for which it was devised, namely to Italian humanists, 
who would be eager to return to the ancients, but, as we have seen, it was a 
weak point which Scholarios criticized. 

Yet Plethon’s point may be more subtle. Scholarios apparently took the 
reference to the ancients as a reference to pagans only, but Plethon is very 
likely to have referred also to Christian Platonists. Indeed, in his Contra 
Scholarii he mentions that Cyril of Alexandria had Plato’s philosophy and 
not Aristotle’s in mind when he pronounced pagan philosophy as being 
compatible (ouvw8dv) with Christian faith (Contra Scholarii 3. 30-4. 7). 
Plethon seems to refer to the view of early Church Fathers according to 
which Plato’s philosophy was the best element in pagan culture, as it came 
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close to Christian doctrine. This is a view which wefind in Justin Martyr, in 
Clement, in Origen, and, quite clearly, in Eusebius, who tried to legitimize 
Plato’s philosophy within the new faith by arguing that Plato had had 
intimations of the Christian truth. If Plethon indeed refers to this early 
Christian position, the traditional view about Plethon according to which 
he was a pagan, a view which, as we will see, Scholarios repeatedly empha- 
sized, seems to be contradicted. But even if this is so, this does not mean that 
Scholarios’ view was entirely wrong. As often is the case, the means to 
polemics may come from anywhere, if they enhance its dficiency. As I will 
argue in the following, Plethon is likely to have drawn on a particular early 
Christian source in his polemic against Aristotle’s philosophy. 


Sources of Plethon’s Anti-Aristotelian Arguments 


Plethon says in his Contra Scholarii(24. 24-9) that he wrote the De differentiis 
when he was ill in Florence and was bored at home? Even if we believe this, 
Plethon could still have had access to books or he could have been under the 
influence of authors whom he had studied in the past. Besides, Plethon’ had 
time to revise his work before its publication when he came back to Mistra. 
One source which may well have furnished him with anti-Aristotelian argu- 
ments and abundant praise for Plato was Eusebius’ Praeparatio evangelicato 
which Plethon was probably indebted. 

Eusebius (writing early fourth century AD) devotes half a book (Praep. 
evan. 15. 1-16) of this long work to discrediting Aristotle’s philosophy. On 
the one hand, Eusebius aims to to expose the contradictions between pagan 
philosophers, while, on the other, he means to stress the importance of Plato’s 
philosophy as a philosophy which came closer to Christian truth; in this 
sense, he argues, Plato had been superior to all other Greek philosophers 
(11. 1. 3). The reason for Plato’s achievement, according to Eusebius, was 
either the fact that Plato had come into contact with Hebrew wisdom or 
because he had independent access to the truth (11. 8. 1). Aristotle, on the 
other hand, according to Eusebius, contradicted Plato’s philosophy, and to 
the extent that this philosophy has such a close proximity to Christian truth, 


by contradicting Plato, Aristotle also contradicted Christianity>? As we have 

3. od yap ovd€ avy orovSacaow exeiva ovveypadn, GAG voonoaow ev PwpevrTia, 
ws Kal avros otaba, Kal €k TE THS oikias ev} €oKnvovper ovxyvav NuEpwv ov Tpoiovoat, Kal 
KaTa TO ElKos GAVovOW, Gua S€ TL Kal Tots TDAaTwVL TpooKeEiwevois yapilopevous 
ouveypagy. (Contra Scholarii 24. 24-9) 

34 “Monfasani (1976: 201-2) and Diller (1956: 29) do not distinguish between the text of 
Plethon’s lectures as delivered in Florence and the published text of the De differentiis. But 
Plethon may have taken some time to revise and summarize his lectures. His text looks con- 
densed, polished, and stylistically elaborate. On this scenario, which Ifind more credible, the De 
diff. was disseminated about 1440/1. 

35 Like Eusebius, Plethon feels the need to give an air of objectiveness to his criticism against 
Aristotle. He thus says that he will not slander Guxodavreiv) Aristotle but that he will try to be 
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seen, this is exactly the element on which Plethon’s criticism of Aristotle’s 
philosophy relies. 

In the Praeparatio Eusebius moves to discredit Aristotle’s philosophy by 
quoting selected passages from Platonists who were wholly or partially 
critical of Aristotle. I suggest that Plethon was familiar with this selection 
of Platonist objections to Aristotle’s philosophy. There is some indirect 
evidence in support of this hypothesis. Michael Apostoles, who defended 
Plethon’s views against Gazes, when he comes to criticize Aristotle’s 
views on the soul, mentions that ancient Platonists had already strongly 
criticized them. The Platonists he refers to are Atticus, Plotinus, and 
Porphyry (Ad Gazae objectiones, ed. Mohler, iii. 166)°° These Platonists in 
this order are those whom Eusebius quotes in his anti-Aristotelian 
section (Praep. evan. 15. 4-13). Clearly Apostoles relies on Eusebius’ selec- 
tion here. 

One reason why Plethon himself is likely to have been inspired by the same 
selection is that it covers a wide range of fundamental issues in which 
Aristotle’s views diverged from Plato’s and includes issues which Plethon 
highlights, like Aristotle’s rejection of the immortality of the soul, of Plato’s 
theory of Forms, and of the divine providence. Eusebius’ anti-Aristotelian 
polemic is carried out pre-eminently through the quotations from the Platon- 
ist Atticus (second half of second century aD).*’ Each one of the ten pre- 
served, the prologue apart (fr. 1), focuses on a particular issue in which 
Aristotle allegedly diverges from Plato’s doctrine, such as good life eudai- 
monia; fr. 2), theology and divine providence (fr. 3), the creation of the world 
(fr. 4), the fifth element (fr. 5), the nature and constitution of the universe (fr. 
6), the immortality of the human soul (fr. 7), the world-soul (fr. 8), andfinally 
Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s Forms (fr. 9). Plethon’s De differentiis is 
organized in sections in which he exposes Aristotle’s departure from Plato’s 
views on a particular crucial issue, such as thefirst principle and the consti- 
tution of the world (Migne I-III), logic (Migne HI-VHD), the soul and the 
intellect (Migne IX—XI), ethics (Migne XII-XIII), thefifth element (Migne 
XIV), questions on physics including Aristotle’s conception of teleology 
(Migne XV—XVII), causality and determinism (Migne XVIII), motion 
(Migne XIX), while in the remaining long section (Migne XX) Plethon 
criticizes Aristotle’s rejection of Plato’s Forms. 


fair with him (De diff. 321. 14-22; cf. Eus. Praep. evan. 14. 1. 13), although Aristotle slandered 
Plato (De diff. 321. 15, 334. 21-4). 


6 y es es D 
36 as GAOL TE TOAAOL paptupoval, Kal 69 Kal’ArTiKos Kal [TAwrivos, éTt ye wHv Kal 


TTopdbpios ev Tots mpos “ApvororéAny BuBArLous evredexerav elvar ddoKovtTa THY puyHnv. GAN 
ovy OUTW TrEpl pux7s 0 TTAATwv ediocodyoev OVTE HV TOV ELS@V TEL KAL TV yevav, a dy 
avataTta THY OvTwY UmdpxovTa, TepeTicowaTa TE Kal AMpous elev ‘ApioToTéAys 
éroAunoev. (Michael Apostoles, ed. Mohler, iii. 166. 2-6). The latter sentence is a literal 
quotation of Atticus ap. Eus. Praep. evan. 15. 13. 1. : 

37 The numbers of Atticus’ fragments are according to the edn. of them by E des Places, 
Atticus Fragments (Paris, 1977). 
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As we see, Plethon does not cover all issues which Atticus’ critical frag- 
ments in Eusebius cover—he leaves out those which are irrelevant in an 
argument for the contradiction between Aristotle’s philosophy and Christian 
doctrine (that is, the world-soul and the constitution of the universe). Yet 
Plethon attributes the same special importance to theology and divine provi- 
dence, the question of good life @udaimonia), the immortality of the soul, and 
Plato’s Forms, which we also find in Atticus’ fragments. Furthermore, he 
stresses the close connection between ethics, psychology, and theology, 
exactly like Atticus does (Atticus fr. 3. 9-31, fr. 7. 11-28; Contra Scholarii 
27. 19-20). 

Besides, some of Plethon’s arguments and his language are strongly rem- 
iniscent of Atticus’ polemic. Regarding Aristotle’s view of man’sfinal end, 
Plethon criticizes Aristotle for distancing himself as much as Epicurus, argu- 
ing that Aristotle foreshadowed Epicurus’ view that pleasure should be man’s 
final goal (De diff. 329. 24-32; Atticus fr. 3. 49-53);* This misrepresentation 
of Aristotle, who, as we know, agrees with Plato that pleasure cannot be the 
supreme Good (Nicomachean Ethics 10. 2), occurs only in Atticus, who draws 
this parallelism between Aristotle and Epicurus in order to underline Aris- 
totle’s distance from Plato’s thought. In his Contra Scholarii, Plethon again 
takes up this parallelism, which in Atticus also concerned divine providence 
(fr. 3. 53-96), and now criticizes Aristotle for abandoning divine provid- 
ence like Epicurus (Contra Scholarii 45. 9-10) and thus for inclining to 
atheism (Contra Scholarii 45. 22-4; Atticus fr. 3. 96-100). Plethon also 
repeats Atticus’ argument according to which Aristotle had maintained 
against Plato that virtues are not sufficient for attaining a good life, but 
that there also are goods other than virtue which contribute to a good life. 
Like Atticus, Plethon attributes to Plato the Stoic position according to 
which virtue is necessary and sufficient for a good life (De diff. 329. 19-22, 
Contra Scholarii 34. 19-33). Indeed, quite generally, Plethon had a strong 
sympathy for the Stoic philosophy and Stoic ethics in particular, presumably 
because he thought that the Stoics preserve Plato’s doctrine in several areas 
and especially in ethics.*? Further, Plethon accuses Aristotle of being motiv- 
ated by a contentious spirit against Plato De diff. 321. 15, 334. 21-4, Contra 
Scholarii 40. 20-7), a criticism which occurs prominently in Atticus (fr. 5. 15— 
30, 6. 72-3, 7. 37-9, 87-9). Finally, Plethon’s use of the comparatively rare 
word tepétiopa (De diff. 340. 37) to characterize a trivial Aristotelian point 
is probably inspired by Atticus’ use of the word to refer to Aristotle’s 


38. Trapezountios will make the same argument about Plato. See Monfasani (1976: 158); Garin 
(1973). Trapezountios is probably inspired by Atticus’ argument too, which he now turns 
against Plato. He not only knew the Praeparatio well, but he is the first who translated it into 
Latin. Interestingly, he left out the anti-Aristotelian section of book 15. See Monfasani (1979: 
78-9). 

3° Plethon states that he will follow Plato and the Stoics in his ethics on hisBook of Laws (prol. 
1, ed. Alexandre). Plethon’s debt to the Stoics becomes clear in his/Tepi eta pevys (64-78, ed. 
Alexandre). 
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supposedly contemptuous rejection of Plato’s Forms (fr. 9. 15—16)*° All these 
indications strongly suggest that Plethon probably drew on Atticus’ excerpts 
in the Praeparatio and was inspired by his polemical spirit against Aristotle. 

Plethon may well have used further sources in his anti-Aristotelian work, 
and I will suggest another one shortly, but he also produced personal argu- 
ments in his criticism of Aristotle. An example is Plethon’s argument against 
Aristotle’s conception of virtue as a mean (328. 5-329. 8, cf. Contra Scholarii 
30. 22-3). Plethon contends that if virtue lies in the mean between two 
extremes, as Aristotle maintained (Vicomachean Ethics 2. 6—7), then a person 
who wants what he ought to and does not want what he ought not to is 
virtuous. But by this reasoning, Plethon argues, the totally wicked person 
also achieves the mean, since he wants what he ought not to and does not 
want what he ought to. The fallacy of Plethon’s argument lies in the fact that 
at the same time he identifies the good with one extreme and with the mean 
between the two extremes. But, as Scholarios rightly remarks Contra Pletho- 
nem 87. 16-17), Aristotle does not say that all extremes are vices and all 
means are virtues, but only that where virtue lies, this is the mean. Such a bad 
argument suggests that Plethon did not always study the relevant parts of 
Aristotle’s texts, but he instead relied on doxographical accounts of Aristo- 
tle’s doctrines or on polemical accounts like those excerpted by Eusebius in 
his Praeparatio evangelica. 


Scholarios’ Defence of Aristotle 


If we now look at Scholarios, he offers us a different prespective on Plethon’s 
motivation in his criticism of Aristotle, which, as he claims, disconcerted him 
so much that he decided to write a long response to Plethon’s treatise. 
Scholarios argues that Plethon’s polemic is neither of mere scholarly import- 
ance nor only about Aristotle, but is about ourselves, that is, about us as 
Christians.*! Scholarios is not very explicit in his Contra Plethonem as to 
which is Plethon’s goal in the De differentiis; he disputes that Plethon’s real 
goal was merely to criticize Aristotle because of a philosophical attraction to 
Plato’s philosophy (Contra Plethonem 8. 2—3) and claims that he had detected 
traces of pagan superstition in Plethon’s work (Contra Plethonem 114. 
19-115. 26). Elsewhere, though, Scholarios clearly expresses his concern 
about the rise of paganism, saying that he takes issue with Plethon because 
he is concerned about the Christian faith (Letter to Exarch Joseph, Opera, iv. 
156. 4-7) and not because he was actually interested in defending Aristotle 
(ibid.), since both Plato and Aristotle fall short of the truth of Christianity (cf. 


4 The term is originally Aristotle’s (An. post. 83°33), but also occurs in Philoponus (De aet. 
mundi 31. wi Rabe) i ina section critical of Aristotle; cf. n. 36. 
i a, a 8€ Kal odx UTEp ’AptoToTedous LOvor Kal GANOEias, GAG Kat NuG@v adTav 6 
modeLos €aTat. (Contra Plethonem 5. 36-6.1) 
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Letter to Plethon, Opera, iv. 121. 27-35). Indeed, in the margin of his 
manuscript, Scholarios notes next to the title that his work is also ‘against 
pagans, that is, polytheists’ (kal Kata ‘EAAnvwr HT01 ToAvbewr).”? Exactly 
because Scholarios perceives Plethon’s attack as a thrust against the Chris- 
tian identity of the Byzantines, he addresses his work to the Emperor Con- 
stantine Palaeologos, thus trying to provoke an dfficial response against him. 
But why does Scholarios understand Plethon’s critical work in this way? 

Scholarios seems to suggest that it is one thing to be attracted to Plato’s 
philosophy more than Aristotle’s and quite another to criticize Aristotle 
thoroughly. A Christian could also be attracted to Plato’s philosophy be- 
cause of its proximity to Christian doctrine, but this is no reason for him to 
deny such proximity in Aristotle’s philosophy. Scholarios argues that it is not 
merely Plato’s philosophy which inspired Plethon—in his view, Plethon had a 
very limited understanding of Plato (Contra Plethonem 8. 2 and passim)—but 
rather a specific form of Platonism, namely that of Proclus (Letter to the 
Princess of Peloponnese, Opera, iv. 153. 23-4), who was known for his 
strongly paganistic religious spirit. Hence Scholarios expresses serious 
doubts whether Plethon’s aim was to present Plato’s philosophy as being 
better than Aristotle’s on the grounds that it is closer to Christianity. In 
Scholarios’ view, Plethon’s aim was to restore paganism, and his attack on 
Aristotle was a cunning way of attempting this. If Scholarios is not very 
explicit about this in his Contra Plethonem, this is because, as we have seen, 
there is nothing in Plethon’s work under attack to suggest the threat of 
paganism. Apparently, Scholarios had at his disposal other evidence of 
Plethon’s paganism and knew of his activities, although he did not write 
anything against him before Plethon had published his De differentiis.“ But 
whatever other evidence Scholarios had, one still wonders why an attack on 
Aristotle’s philosophy could be taken as equivalent to an attack on the 
Christian faith. The fact that Scholarios decided to attack Plethon only after 
the latter had criticized Aristotle is quite telling of Scholarios’ perception of 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

Scholarios explicitly argues that Aristotle came closer to Christian doc- 
trines than any other philosopher (Contra Plethonem 4. 345), and goes as far 
as to identify Aristotle with Christian truth (95. 4). If we look elsewhere in 
Scholarios’ work, we find this view again. In the Praise he composed of 
Aristotle, Scholarios claims that Aristotle was the first philosopher to de- 
nounce polytheism in favour of monotheism in a clear and unambiguous 


way (Opera, vili. 507. 2-3). The question which arises now is how Scholarios 

®nal nuets od TAdrwve pidroverovvrtes, obK Aptototé\ous mEeppovTiKores (dia, Ta 
b€ oxom® Tov Teurorov yaderraivovtes, Cilw THs mloTEwWs TEpiTTOV GAwWS €lrouEcba 
movov. (Letter to Exarch Joseph, Opera, iv. 156. 6-7) 

43 See the apparatus criticus of the edn. of Petit, Jugie, and Siderides, Opera, iv. 1. 

44 Scholarios claims (Letter to the Princess of Peloponnese, Opera, iv. 152-3) that Plethon was 
expelled from Constantinople and sent into exile in Mistra, but it is not certain that this was the 
reason why Plethon moved. See Woodhouse (1986: 29-30). 
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came to form such a view about Aristotle’s philosophy. To answer this we 
have to have some picture of Scholarios’ personality and philosophical 
education. 

Scholarios had an exceptionally good knowledge of philosophical litera- 
ture.*° He was one of the few in his age who was familiar with both the Greek 
exegetical tradition, and also the Latin philosophical tradition from August- 
ine and Boethius to the scholastics and, most especially, to Thomas Aqui- 

as.*° Scholarios finds that in this last phase Latin philosophy had surpassed 
all previous philosophers who wrote in Latin, and he confesses he wished 
Thomas Aquinas had not belonged to the Western Church*’ Scholarios 
indeed shows an unprecedented enthusiasm for scholastic philosophy and a 
real dedication to it—he spent many years translating, summarizing, and 
commenting on Aquinas’ works** More importantly, Scholarios, unlike 
previous Byzantine students of Aquinas, also shows a strong philosophical 
commitment to scholastic philosophy; and his study of Aristotle is largely 
guided by Aquinas. He quite openly expresses his admiration for the scholas- 
tic achievement in his dedicatory letter to the Emperor Constantine Palaeo- 
logos which prefaces his commentary on Aristotle’s logical works. There 
Scholarios states that in his Aristotelian commentaries he adopts the scholas- 
tic method of writing a philosophical commentary. He justfies this by saying 
that he considers this method to be a clear advance over the ancient and the 
Byzantine method of writing commentaries?° Indeed, his commentaries on 
Aristotle’s works show a strong influence by Aquinas, and he often prefers to 
translate Aquinas’ commentaries rather than write new ones. 

The way Scholarios talks in this letter is indicative of his awareness that he 
belongs to a certain philosophical tradition, but also of the fact that this 
tradition has its limits and has to be complemented by the scholastic trad- 
ition. The method which Scholarios refers to is that of the quaestiones 
disputatae, which became fashionable with scholastics and especially with 


45 For an account of Scholarios’ career and work see Jugie (1941); Turner (1969); Woodhouse 
(1986: 115-18); and more fully Zisis (1988). 

© We do not know who taught Scholarios philosophy and who introduced him to scholastic 
philosophy. He says that he was largely self-taught (Epistle to Constantine Palaeologos,Opera, 
vii. 2. 31-3 10), and this may well be true (see Zisis 1988: 80ff.). However this is, Scholarios is 
clearly an exception as regards his philosophical education at this age. 

7 Marginal note by Scholarios on the summary of Aquinas’ Summa Theologica Ia, Ilae cited 
by Podskalsky (1974: 305). Cf. his commentary on Aquinas’De ente et essentia, Opera, vi. 177-8, 
on how Scholarios regarded on Aquinas’ place in the orthodox tradition. 
48 Besides Scholarios translated works of Western theologians, like Peter of Spain’sSwmmulae 
logicae, tr. Scholarios, in Opera, viii. 283-339. 
° The question about the impact of scholastic theology on Scholarios’ theological views will 
not concern me here. On this see Podskalsky (1974: 305-23; 1977: 222— 6). 

Kat mpos TauTa TH (yt hparo, Tpoywpoupev T@ AaTWLK@ TpoTm, TUeVTES TE TO 
TpopaAniua Kal émtxetpoovres els TouvavTiov ev tois melarous. efra ScopiLopevor TaA d€s 
Kat AbvovTes Ta emLXELpn LATA. 6 8) Ta Tperepev eényntay ovdels Tw wexpt THS Huepas 
THOSE, doa ye é€yw otda, Tuyxavet Tebappykws. (Epistle to Constantine Palaeologos, Opera, 
vii. 5. 22-6). I take the 7uerepor €ényyrat to refer to Greek commentators. 
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Thomas Aquinas. According to this method, the problem has first to be 
stated, then comes the thesis, there follows an objection or a series of objec- 
tions to the thesis, contrary arguments in favour of the thesis, a summary of 
all arguments, and, finally, numbered answers to the objections mentioned. 
Scholarios thinks that, by adopting this method, he is doing much better than 
some ancient commentators, like Alexander of Aphrodisias, for instance 
(Contra Plethonem77. 25-8).°! However, at no point does Scholarios dismiss 
the entire ancient Byzantine exegetical tradition. On the contrary, he con- 
siders it an invaluable philosophical body of exegesis” to which Thomas 
Aquinas, as Scholarios argues, was much indebted>* His view seems to be 
that the two traditions are compatible and complementary. In fact, he may 
not have considered them as two different traditions, in the way we, now- 
adays, do. His formulation in the Letter to the Emperor Constantine suggests 
that in his view scholastics benefited much from the heritage of the ancient 
commentators, but moved further into more subtle discussions of the 
ancient philosophical issues. 

The reason why Scholarios is so much attracted by scholastic philosophy is 
because he shares its orientation of seeking to elucidate questions regarding 
the Christian dogma, employing methods such as those outlined above and 
also employing Aristotle’s philosophy. The scholastics indeed considered the 
Aristotelian world-view to be largely compatible with Christian dogma, and 
this view was more or less clear in their commentaries of Aristotle’s works or 
in their treatment of dogmatic questions by means of the Aristotelian con- 
ceptual apparatus. The spirit which underlies Scholarios’ defence of Aristo- 
tle’s philosophy is the same that we find in scholastic attempts to show 
Aristotle’s views to be congruent with Christian doctrines. In fact, Scholarios 
invokes the authority of the Western wise men Godoi; Contra Plethonem 6. 
35, 7. 30-5), that is, scholastics, in support of his view that Aristotle, although 
he sometimes falls short of the Christian truth, as is the case with his view of 
the eternity of the world and of the movement of the stars Contra Plethonem 
20. 26-7, 22. 38-9), he came closer to the truth, that is, to Christianity, than 
any other philosopher including Plato (4. 32-5). In view of this, we should be 
sceptical towards Scholarios’ claims that he did not not really prefer Aristotle 
to Plato (Contra Plethonem 4. 26-31, cf. Letter to Exarch Joseph, cited 
above), that both have fallen short of the truth (ibid.), and that he was not 
actually interested in defending Aristotle; such claims simply indicate that 
Scholarios was so immersed in the scholastic way of thinking that he could 
not dissociate Aristotle’s philosophy from Christian faith. 


51 See also below, p. 278; cf. Epistle to Constantine Palaeologos, Opera vii 2. 8-9. 

52 Scholarios’ debt to the scholastic tradition has shadowed his equally great debt to the Greek 
commentators. Tavardon (1977) stresses Scholarios’ debt to Porphyry and Simplicius. On this see 
also below p. 275-7. 

Scholarios sometimes realized that Thomas Aquinas had drawn on ancient commentators. 
In his translation of Thomas’ commentary on theDe anima, Scholarios notes that Aquinas drew 
on Philoponus (Opera, vi. 327). See Zisis (1988: 346) and below, p. 277-8. 
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Indeed, Scholarios takes Aristotle to be the measure against whom every- 
body in philosophy, including Plato, should be judged. One should concede 
to Plato, Scholarios argues, only where Plato does not diverge either from the 
truth or from Aristotle (Contra Plethonem 113. 5—6). Scholarios accepts that 
in some cases Plato and Aristotle are in accord, like, for instance, on the 
question of the immortality of the celestial bodies Contra Plethonem 98. 
1—20), but this seems to be the exception rather than the rule. For the most 
part Plato is to be criticized. Scholarios argues that for the best of his views 
Plato was indebted to Hebrews and to the intellectual tradition of other 
nations (Contra Plethonem 12. 6-7). But Plato, Scholarios continues, did 
not stay with these truths, but blended them with poetic absurdities and 
thus rendered them useless (12. 20-2, 14. 12-13). 

Scholarios here reverses a well-known apologetic argument, most clearly 
articulated by Eusebius in his Praeparatio evangelica, which, as we have seen, 
Plethon probably had used as a source of his anti-Aristotelian arguments. 
Plato’s plagiarism of Hebrew wisdom was a central theme among early 
Christian apologists (Clement, Stromateis 1. 81. 4, Eusebius, Praep. evan. 1. 
11-38) who argue that the proximity of Plato’s thought to Christianity is to 
be explained in terms of Plato’s indebtment to Hebrews. In their view, the 
Greek poetic elements, disturbing though they are, do not destroy the value 
of Plato’s philosophy (Eusebius, Praep. evan. 13. 14. 6).°* Yet for Scholarios 
this blend of elements is fatal for the value of Plato’s philosophy Contra 
Plethonem 14. 12-34). Aristotle, on the other hand, Scholarios argues, used 
only his inquisitive mind to establish the truth of the matter and did not 
hesitate to depart from his master’s views whenever he found them unsatis- 
factory (Contra Plethonem 14. 35-6). Also for Scholarios Plato is not system- 
atic and clear enough, but full of obscurity and ambiguity, while Aristotle, in 
his view, offers what Plato’s philosophy lacks, namely a system or at least 
clearly articulated philosophical positions (Contra Plethonem 15. 32-16. 13). 

Plethon is quite right in arguing that Scholarios goes against the early 
Christian tradition of preferring Plato (Contra Scholarii 3. 25-4. 9). For 
Eusebius and his followers Plato was the first who brought philosophy to 
perfection by distinguishing the three traditional branches of philosophy 
(Praep. evan. 11. 1), while Scholarios attributes this distinction to Aristotle 
(Contra Plethonem 15. 17-27). For Eusebius, as has been seen, Aristotle’s 
philosophy is to be dismissed as being at odds with the Bible (since it is at 
odds with Plato), whereas Scholarios claims the opposite. But this does not 
mean that Scholarios goes against Christian traditionsimpliciter, as Plethon 
argues, but rather that he goes against this particular Christian tradition. 
Clearly Scholarios is aware of this tradition, as he explicitly refers to Cyril of 
Alexandria and Augustine (Letter to Plethon, Opera, iv. 139. 33-4), both of 


4 George Trapezountios will elaborate on Scholarios’ argument against Plato Comparatio 3. 
9). See Hankins (1986: ii. 445). 
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whom, especially Augustine, sympathized with Plato’s philosophy. Even 
Aquinas himself was quite sympathetic to Plato despite his strong preference 
for Aristotle. Sometimes he criticized Plato’s view, but often maintained that 
the two philosophers were equally close to Christian doctrine (for example, 
in their views of God).°° The conclusion which seems to emerge is that, on the 
one hand, Scholarios’ defence of Aristotle’s philosophy rdlected his debt to 
scholasticism, but on the other hand his criticisms of Plato target Plethon’s 
arguments in favour of Plato and seem to go against Plethon’s tacit use of 
sources of anti-Aristotelian argument, such as Eusebius’ Praeparatio. 


Plethon and Scholarios on Aristotle’s View about the World’s Coming into 
Being 


Plethon starts his criticism of Aristotle by first criticizing Aristotle’s God. 
Why does Plethon begin with this? One reason may be the fact that Plato’s 
Timaeus was a well-known dialogue among Christian intellectuals in the 
Greek East and Latin West alike and the Platonic account of the cosmog- 
ony was widely thought to be largely compatible with the biblical account of 
Genesis. Another reason may be Plethon’s view that Aristotle’s relevant 
accounts are so clearly incompatible with the Christian account that they 
make the best starting-point for his attack, as they can justify his criticism for 
Aristotle’s inclination to atheism (De diff. 332. 14-18; Contra Scholarii 41. 
19-20). 

The contrast which Plethon draws between Plato’s and Aristotle’s God 
concerns both metaphysics and physics. As far as metaphysics is concerned, 
Plethon argues that Plato’s God, as presented in the Timaeus, is the king 
(Baotrevs) of the universe and also its creator, which means that God, the 
demiurge, is ontologically different from all other principles of the world, 
such as its sensible and intelligible components, namely matter and Forms. 
Quite significantly, Plethon postulates that Plato’s God created not only 
material entities but also the intelligible substance We diff. 321. 22-3).>’ 
According to him, the Platonic demiurge did not directly create the sensible 
world, but he first created the intelligible world of Forms; the sensible world 
was created through this intelligible substance @x ’€xeivys) and not directly 
from God (De diff. 336. 20-5). 

Plethon’s view is quite interesting. Unlike many ancient Platonists who 
denied that matter has its origins in, or indeed any connection with, the 


5° See Weisheipl (1974). 
°° The first part of the Timaeus was translated and commented by Chalcidius aroundap 350. 
See Waszink (1962: ix—xvii). According to Klibansky (1950:28), ‘thefirst part of the dialogue was 
studied and quoted throughout the [Latin] Middle Ages, and there was hardly a medieval library 
of any standing which had not a copy of Chalcidius’ version’. 
... TOV TAaVTWY Baciréa beov IDAATwV SnLoUpyor THs VONTHS TE KAL xwPLOTHS TAVTY 
ovoias, Kal 80 adTHs TOU mavTos TOVSE TOdpavou TibeTat. (De diff. 321. 23-4). 
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intelligible realm, thus postulating a fundamental dualism between sensible 
and intelligible reality, Plethon maintains that matter originated in the intelli- 
gible realm, which also was created. He thus postulates a double creation, 
that is, first of the intelligible and then of the sensible world. This was a rather 
isolated view among Platonists in antiquity; it was held by Longinus (third 
century AD; Proclus, In Timaeum 1. 322. 18-26), Plotinus’ contemporary and 
Porphyry’s teacher. But this is a view which Christians like Origen, for 
instance, also took, as they maintained that God first created intellects like 
angels and souls, and then the visible world. 

Plethon claims that Aristotle contradicts this picture in many ways. First, 
Plethon argues, Aristotle’s God, the unmoved mover of Metaphysics 12, is 
not the only divine principle, but is an intellect like the other celestial spheres 
and like these moves eternally and is not subject to corruption Me diff. 322. 
21-31). But then the status of Aristotle’s God, Plethon argues, is not suffi- 
ciently elevated because Aristotle’s God is not essentially distinct from the 
other eternal entities (De diff. 322. 22-323. 4). Indeed, Aristotle parallels his 
God with a general who sets order in the army (Vet. 12. 1075°13-15) and 
Plethon appears to object that on such a view God’s only difference from the 
other officers is his primacy among them. But this is a superficial reading of 
Met. 12; the unmoved mover is not a sphere and does not move intransitively, 
while it is quite clear from Aristotle’s text that its status is diferent from the 
moving spheres, since they depend for their existence on the unmoved mover. 

Plethon’s understanding of the ‘creation’ of the world according to Aris- 
totle’s Met. 12 is equally superficial. He argues that Aristotle’s God is not the 
cause of anything which came into being, but is merely responsible for the 
movement of the worldly entities, that is, their change (De diff. 321. 25-7). 
The fact that Aristotle never talks of God as ‘father’ or ‘creator’, but only as 
the general in the army suggests to him that Aristotle’ sfirst principle accounts 
only for the movement and not for the existence of anything. The general, 
Plethon argues, is merely responsible for the order in the army, but he does 
not bring the army into being (Contra Scholarii 13. 23-30, 15. 28-33); so, 
according to Plethon, the general does not account for the army’s being 
(ovota; Contra Scholarii 16. 27-32, De diff. 342. 17-24). For Plethon, then, 
Aristotle’s God is merely a moving cause and not the dficient cause of the 
universe, and as such is to be paralleled with the rower who is the moving 
cause of a boat, and not with the shipbuilder who is the cause of the boat’s 
unity, that is, of its being (Contra Scholarii 14. 26-30). Further support for his 
argument Plethon finds in the fact that Aristotle rejected Plato’s Forms. For a 
Platonist like Plethon, the Forms are the models which God used to create 
the sensible entities, so in this sense the Forms play a causal role in the 
creation. Since Aristotle denied their existence, in Plethon’s view there is 
nothing to account for the existence of the sensible entities, but only for their 
change (De diff. 339. 31-5). Nevertheless, Plethon does not notice that the 
existence of the celestial spheres in Aristotle’s account is based on motion and 
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change. Indeed, the very essence of sensible substances, among which also the 
celestial spheres are numbered, is to change, and in this sense their very 
existence depends on God, as it is God who accounts for this change. 

The fact that Aristotle postulates an eternal universe corfirms, in Plethon’s 
view, that Aristotle’s God is the moving and not the dficient cause of the 
universe; to Plethon its eternity means that Aristotle’s universe never came 
into being by God (De diff. 322. 17-19; Contra Scholarii 8. 1-6).°* Aristotle, 
according to Plethon, identified the temporal and the causal sense of creation, 
and this was his fatal mistake, because on the one hand he was moved to deny 
the existence of the efficient cause of the universe altogether, while on the 
other hand he came to criticize Plato’s account in the 7imaeus, where creation 
is described in temporal terms (De diff. 322. 10-19). Plato, on the other hand, 
Plethon argues, had distinguished between these two senses, as he talks in the 
Phaedrus of the soul as uncreated, in the sense that it is not created in time, 
while in the Timaeus the soul is presented as being created, in the sense that it 
has an external cause, namely God (De diff. 322. 10-17; Contra Scholarii 9. 
12-25). Here Plethon may well draw on the work of Philoponus who presents 
the same argument about two senses of ‘creation’ in Plato with reference to 
the Phaedrus and the Timaeus (De aet. mundi 195. 7-8 Rabe). Plethon seems 
to imply that Plato’s temporal implications in theTimaeus are not to be taken 
literally, presumably because, as already ancient Platonists had remarked, 
talk of the temporal beginning of the universe was simply an expository 
device, and thus Aristotle’s objections against the Timaeus miss their target. 
Like many ancient Platonists, Plethon appears to suggest that Plato’s account 
of creation is to be understood in the sense that the world has an external 
cause who accounts for its being, namely God. 

In his response Scholarios tries to elucidate some crucial Aristotelian 
concepts and terms which, as he argues, Plethon had seriously misunder- 
stood. He nevertheless accepts the limitations of Aristotle’s account. He 
agrees, for instance, that Aristotle’s view about the eternity of the world is 
at odds with the biblical account, and he as a Christian believes that the world 
had a temporal beginning (Contra Plethonem 20. 29-30, 22. 37-23. 20). 
Scholarios’ refutation of Plethon’s thesis involves the following three argu- 
ments: (a) the eternity of Aristotle’s universe does not contradict its causal 
dependence on God; (6) by being a moving cause Aristotle’s God also is the 
efficient cause of the universe; and (¢) Aristotle’s God also is a final cause of 
the universe. 

Scholarios argues that the fact that Aristotle’s world is eternal does not 
mean that it does not have a cause that accounts for its existence Contra 

8 Kat mavu Sn dOs €orw’Apiororehns ot THS ovoias Kal TOU elvat TO ovpava Tov Beov 
aitwov, aa povns: TNS KWHOEWS Soga lev. Kal 7, airia be Tou ovTw avTov Soéd.oat ws 
KaAMOTO, hey, egevpyrau. om yap TOU aidvov per TOV obpavov vopioa, Tov & aidiev 


ovary n 8 irwow yeveow pnTEe xpovikny pre Kat aitiav déovv elvar, ovTw 
HvayKaorat S0€4o0at. (Contra Scholarii 8. 1-6; cf. ibid. 16. 27-32). 
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Plethonem 11. 11-12). Eternal substances also have acausa essendi, namely a 
cause which accounts for their being. Hence, the world, though eternal, does 
have a cause of its being. Aristotle does not maintain, Scholarios argues, that 
eternal substances did not come into being, but that they did not come into 
being through generation (Contra Plethonem 19. 35-7). This also is the case 
with the world’s coming into being. Generative processes involve time. But 
generation is only one way of coming into being. 

Scholarios draws a sharp distinction between generation and production. 
Something can come into being (y/yveoGar) without generation (yevéodar), 
and thus something can be ‘created’ (wvouevov) but ungenerated 
(ayevvntov; e.g. Contra Plethonem 23. 38-9). The Platonic sense of creation 
(Snroupyetv) implies generation, that is, a process involving time but also 
pre-existing matter (Contra Plethonem 38. 15-16). In the same fashion that 
craftsmen create their artworks from existing matter, the Platonic demiurge 
created the world from pre-existing matter which was in a state of disorder 
(Contra Plethonem, 19. 30-2, 29. 27-8, 38. 17). Scholarios argues that Aris- 
totle’s sense of the world’s coming into being is not that of a generation 
(Syutovpyia), which amounts to the transformation (uetaBodAn; 24. 1, 
petamAaous; 38. 28) of a material substratum into something else, but a 
production (zrovetv). The produced entity, the universe, comes into being all 
at once (odK e¢eéHs GV OdAov Ga; 19. 26). Scholarios argues that in this 
sense Aristotle’s God is a creator (roint7s) and not merely a craftsman 
(Snoupyos; 38. 33), since his God brings everything into being and does not 
only transform a material substratum, and thus Aristotle’s sense of creation is 
much closer to Christian doctrine than Plato’s. 

The terms which Scholarios uses to describe Aristotle’s sense of the world’s 
coming into being are significant, as they betray his philosophical sources on 
the issue. Two of the terms he uses have a strong Platonist background, 
namely the terms mpoaywyy and mpoosos (Contra Plethonem, 38. 20-6). 
Both terms were used by Platonists in late antiquity to describe the procession 
of immaterial entities from a higher immaterial principle in the intelligible 
realm. Scholarios refers explicitly to Platonist interpreters of Aristotle who 
approve of his picture of an eternal world (Contra Plethonem 20. 10-13).°? 
Who are the Platonists that Scholarios has in mind? The cited passage is quite 
suggestive in their regard. According to this, Platonists maintained that 
Aristotle had followed Plato in believing that the universe was eternal but 
had a cause to account for its being. Such a position, we know, was held by 
Porphyry and was elaborated later by Simplicius®° Their view was the result 


AN of pera ’Aptorotéy Tatwrixol, TH Tov mavTds GisvoTHTL O€uevor, Kal 
*"ApiotoTerer emrawovuvtes, ws bn yevvaiws avTnv amoseSeryoTa, TovTO xapilovTat 
Téarwv, 671 Kal avros aidiov elvar TO wav edpover, Kal yevynTov ov KaTa xpovoy, GAN 

eae eae ar) 
KaT attiav evoer. (Contra Plethonem 20. 10-13). 

6° Porphyry’s view is to be found in the remaining fragment of his commentary on theTimaeus 
(ed. A. R. Sodano, Porphyrii In Platonis Timaeum Commentarionem Fragmenta Naples, 1969). 
On Simplicius’ commentary Jn de caelo see Hoffmann (1987). 
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of a certain interpretation of the Timaeus and also of Aristotle’s Met. 12 and 
the De caelo, which cannot be expounded here. Yet the aim of both Porphyry 
and Simplicius was to show that Plato’s views in the Timaeus are largely in 
accord with Aristotle’s views in the De caelo. Scholarios, however, fends off 
their arguments for such an accord. 

Scholarios was also indebted to scholastic sources for his argument in 
defence of Aristotle’s account in Met. 12. This is suggested by another term 
which Scholarios uses to indicate the Aristotelian non-generative coming into 
being of the universe, namely the term éyyvats (infusion; Contra Plethonem 
24. 1). The term occurs for the first time in the Greek philosophical vocabu- 
lary in this sense.®! It translates the Latin term ‘infusio? which Thomas 
Aquinas often employed to indicate that something came about spontan- 
eously, that is, without generation’? The case par excellence was the 
imparting of God’s grace. Another such case was the entering of the soul 
into the body. Yet I do not find Thomas employing the term in his interpret- 
ation of the Aristotelian account of the world’s coming into being inDe caelo 
or in Met. 12. Nevertheless, his interpretation is very close to that of Scho- 
larios; Aquinas takes creatio to amount to emanatio,® and Scholarios uses 
the term to convey a sense of emanation, or as he puts it, axa@dAov Trove. 
Scholarios uses the term infusio similarly to Thomas when he refers to the 
soul’s entering into the body (Contra Plethonem 78. 39-40), but apparently 
extends its use to cover the world’s coming into being. 

Scholarios further argues that Aristotle’s moving cause in fact amounts to 
an efficient cause (Contra Plethonem 28. 8-9). He first argues that c.vetv may 
also mean zroveiv and he gives examples of such a meaning from Met. 12 
(Contra Plethonem 28.10—-11). Indeed, when Aristotle speaks of a moving 
cause (70 K.vovv), he refers to an efficient cause. This becomes quite clear at 
the end of chapter 4 of Metaphysics 12 where Aristotle identifies the art of 
building as the moving cause of a built house and the art of medicine as the 
moving cause of a cured patient (1070?27-33). These examples show quite 
clearly that Aristotle’s moving causes account for something coming into 
being. These moving causes are also final causes in the sense that they move 
something towards ends which constitute the desirable dfects. The form of a 
parent is the moving cause of the child (107031) in the sense that the child is 


®! The words éyyéw, &yxvors, had only the literal meaning ‘pour’/‘pouring’ in the ancient and 
medieval Greek texts; see LSJ, Stephanus, Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, Lampe, A Patristic Greek 
Lexicon, s.v. 

©? The term is explained as follows in A Lexicon of St Thomas Aquinas (Baltimore, 1948): 
‘infusio’: the action of infusing some principle or quality or idea into the mind or the 
soul, especially the work of God the imparting of grace, virtue; the infusion of the soul into 
the body; cf. Summa Theol. I q. 12 a. 13: anima... consequens esset quod ex sua creatione vel 
infusione inquinaretur, et sic Deus esset causa peccati qui est auctor creationis et infusionis cf. II.1 
q. 83a. 1. 

3 Creatio: emanationem totius entis a causa universali, quae est Deus; et hanc quidem emana- 
tionem designamus nomine creationis, Summa Theol. I q. 45 a. 1. 
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being formed in such a way so that it will finally achieve the form of the 
parent. 

The unmoved mover, then, Scholarios argues proves to be both the dficient 
and the final cause of the universe (Contra Plethonem 27. 24-5). The kosmos 
by definition amounts to a certain existing order «osmein), and if this order 
were destroyed, there would be no kosmos any longer. If without the first 
principle there cannot be any kosmos, it turns out that the imposition of 
order amounts to the world’s coming into being (Contra Plethonem 36. 
19-38). This order is for the good of the world, and it is imposed by the 
first principle which cares for the good of the universe (ibid. 36. 20-37. 5). So 
Plethon’s thesis that Aristotle’s God is only a moving cause proves to be 
shortsighted. 

If Scholarios follows Porphyry, Simplicius, and Aquinas in his defence of 
Aristotle’s God, his defence of Aristotle’s doctrine of the soul as the actuality 
of the body is heavily indebted to Philoponus. This is not the place to discuss 
Scholarios’ interesting views on Aristotle’ specific doctrine in detail, but I 
would like to make a few remarks in this regard in order to show that 
Scholarios is indebted to various Platonist sources, and that he is led in his 
choice of these by his concern to defend Aristotle. As I noted above, Scho- 
larios observes that Aquinas in his commentary on Aristotle’sDe anima drew 
on Philoponus. I am not in a position to judge such a matter, but it is quite 
indicative of Scholarios’ philosophical erudition that he is aware of the 
similarity of their views. At any rate, Scholarios was keen to present Aris- 
totle’s view as compatible with the Christian doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, and he apparently used both Philoponus and Aquinas. 

Aristotle maintained that the soul is a substance which actualizes or 
perfects the human body, so as to be a body properly speaking, namely alive 
or animate (ensouled). There are, however, two grades of actualization or 
perfection (€vredéyeva), corresponding to the possession of knowledge and 
the exercise of it. For Aristotle the soul is the perfection of the body in thefirst 
sense, as the body is living even when asleep or otherwise unconscious Oe 
anima 41271928). The soul as the form of the living body Me anima 412*20) 
allows man to perform the various psychic functions naturally, while the loss 
of that form, when, for instance, the material element is signficantly dam- 
aged, amounts to a corruption such that the body is no longer a body 
properly speaking, but only homonymously, in the same sense in which a 
table is not a table any more when it is signficantly damaged. The only 
exception from this picture of body-based psychic functions is the intellect 
(nous) which Aristotle, at least on one interpretation, considered as immortal 
(De anima 403°*5-8, 430°10-25). When Aristotle discusses whether the soul is 
separable from the body, he also wonders whether the soul is to be paralleled 
with the sailor on a ship (De anima 413°9-10). This was a passage much 
discussed by Platonists and Peripatetics in late antiquity who were interested 
in Aristotle’s view on the relation between body and soul. 
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Scholarios follows Philoponus in arguing that, while the soul as entelechy 
is inseparable from the body in the same way that the activities of the 
steersman are inseparable from the ship qua steersman, it is separable as a 
substance like the steersman is separable from the ship qua man (on Aquinas’ 
commentary on De anima, see Opera, vi. 405. 2-3)" So, the implication is, 
the soul as a substance is separable from the body but is inseparable as the 
principle of life of the body. But quite apart from that, Philoponus and other 
Platonists maintained that for Aristotle the intellect is separable from the 
body and what is inseparable from the body is only the vegetative and the 
irrational soul (e.g. Jn de anima 10. 7-11. 30). This also is Scholarios’ view. 
The rational part of the soul, Scholarios argues, is not bound to the body as 
the entelechy of it, but rather is supposed to be immortal and somehow divine 
(Contra Plethonem 79. 15-19, 80. 10-13, 83. 4-6)°° 

We see that Scholarios draws on a source which construes Aristotle’s 
view in such a way that it comes to be in accord with the Christian doctrine 
of the immortal soul, and rejects others like Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
for instance (Contra Plethonem 77. 25-8), who strongly favoured the com- 
plete inseparability of the soul from body. But Philoponus would not agree 
with Scholarios that Plato’s view of the soul is less in accord with the 
Christian account, as Scholarios goes on to argue, so that he can present 
Aristotle as being closer to Christian doctrine than Plato Contra Plethonem 
80. 18-27). 


Conclusion 


It is often said that Plethon follows Neoplatonists and uses Neoplatonist 
language, while Scholarios attaches himself to scholasticism®® The picture 
which emerges from the above suggests, I hope, that things are more compli- 
cated. The term ‘Neoplatonism’ is too vague to explain anyone’s philosoph- 
ical affiliations, as within this late phase of Platonism, to which this term 
refers, there were many currents and thus there was plenty of room for 
differentiation. Hence to say that Plethon was indebted to the Neoplatonists 
does not amount to much. Scholarios is also heavily indebted to them, and, as 
we have seen, employs their terminology. Both were knowledgeable of Plo- 
tinus, for instance, and had an admiration for him®’ And most probably 


64 See Philoponus, in De anima 224. 15-37, 246. 25-247. 7. 1am here indebted to a chapter of 
Uwe Lang’s unpublished D. Phil. thesis, Studies in the Christology of John Philoponus (Oxford, 
1999). 

Et sé TH poxny evTen€xevay opilopevos Twparos opyaviKov, Tov vouv H€pos bev 
ovarwdes ee THS puxns Elval TO KPATLOTOV KaL LOVOY aVw@AECOpoVv, Opyavov dé avTOU 

pendev etvai dno... (Contra Plethonem 80. 10-13). 
e. g. Woodhouse (1986: 19 and passim). 

®7 Scholarios draws a favourable comparison between Aristotle and Plotinus in ethics Opera, 

viii. 499-502). For Plethon’s knowledge of Plotinus see n. 32. 
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both had read Porphyry, Philoponus, and Simplicius. Yet their diferent 
views on crucial philosophical issues led them to prefer one Platonist source 
rather than another.°* Hence, as we have seen, Plethon presumably follows 
Philoponus and Proclus in his criticism of Aristotle’s view on the world’s 
constitution, while Scholarios followed Aquinas, Porphyry, and Simplicius. 
On the other hand, Scholarios follows Philoponus on how to construe 
Aristotle’s view concerning the nature of the human soul, a view which 
largely reconciles Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions of the soul. Plethon 
seems to have followed early Christian Platonists and, often via them, anti- 
Aristotelian Platonists, while Scholarios refers us to Neoplatonists like Por- 
phyry and Simplicius who were students of Aristotle’s work, and clearly is 
inspired by them. 

We also have seen that when it comes to reconstructing Plato’s ethical 
doctrines, Plethon very much relies on Stoicism. Plethon’s debt to Stoicism 
also indicates that the view we have of Plethon as a Platonist who follows 
Neoplatonist sources is so simplistic as to be inaccurate. Furthermore, Scho- 
larios does not merely follow Aquinas. His hostility to Plato’s philosophy is 
quite unlike Thomas’ attitude towards Plato. Aquinas used to think of Plato 
and Aristotle as being in accord or as holding similar positions on many 
fundamental issues, while Scholarios suppresses such points of accord. It 
emerges then that both Plethon and Scholarios made very selective use of the 
ancient sources to support their arguments about ancient philosophical 
authorities, and to justify their preferences. Their selective use was dictated 
by their wish to show their preferred philosopher closer to Christianity. And 
by making such a selective use of ancient sources, they also took position 
towards their contemporary scholastic philosophy. 

The ongoing Plato—Aristotle debate in thefifteenth century made clear to 
philosophers with a more scholarly eye that criticizing Aristotle or Plato by 
means of referring to or exploring select ancient sources was quite unfair and 
that a closer and thorough look at the ancient sources was necessary, if they 
were to appreciate what the ancients had thought about the relation between 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. This is what Bessarion did. He prob- 
ably realized that there were several varieties of Platonism and Aristotelian- 
ism and that the label ‘Platonist’ or ‘Aristotelian’ did not amount to much, as 
there were in antiquity Platonists who considered Aristotle’s view on a certain 
issue to be in accord with Plato, and others who claimed quite the opposite; 
and the same also was the case with Peripatetics® Hence progressively the 


68 Scholarios’ remark that Plethon ignores Porphyry and Simplicius and prefers Proclus 
highlights this selective use of Neoplatonist authors (Letter to the Princess of Peloponnese, 
Opera, iv. 153. 23-6). References to Neoplatonist sources become increasingly more varied, as 
Byzantines seek arguments in support of their views. See for instance Theodore Gazes, 
’Avrippytikov, ed. Mohler, iii. 207-35. 

I focus on the discussion among Platonists on Aristotle’s philosophy and the various 
positions they take in my D.Phil. thesis, Plato and Aristotle in Agreement? The Platonists’ 
Discussion of Aristotle’s Philosophy from Antiochus to Porphyry(Oxford, 2001). 
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need to write a history of ancient philosophy was felt. This is what Bessar- 
ion’s friend, Sekoundinos, would do, writing a short treatise in Latin to 
outline the history of ancient philosophical schools/° 

With Bessarion a debate which had been going on for many years engaging 
even the interest of the Byzantine royals’ basically dies out, and this era 
reaches its end. But there were considerable consequences and repercussions. 
First, this debate contributed substantially to the widening of the channels of 
philosophical communication between the Byzantine and the Western world. 
It is with this debate that for thefirst time the philosophical frontier opens up. 
Philosophers in East and West share the same concerns, read each other’s 
works, which can be in Greek but also in Latin, and engage in debate. Italian 
humanists, whom Plethon originally addressed in his lectures, show a revived 
interest in ancient philosophy and Platonism in particular. Marsilio Ficino 
who revives Platonic philosophy refers explicitly to Plethon/* Scholarios also 
had an impact, perhaps much more lasting than Plethon. As a Churchman he 
did not hesitate to exercise his authority. For instance, he had little dfficulty 
in persuading the royal authorities that Plethon’s Book of Laws had to be 
committed to the flames as heretical. 

Scholarios was to become the first patriarch under the Turkish rule. From 
his earlier days he had done what he could to establish Aristotle as the 
standard philosophical authority of the Orthodox Church’? The anathemas 
of Italos and Michael of Ephesus in eleventh century were by then remote 
past. Aristotle would indeed become an authority for the Orthodox Church 
under the Turkish rule. For centuries Aristotelianism will be part of its dficial 
ideology with which the intellectuals of the Greek enlightment will have to 
fight hard. Scholarios is perhaps to be seen as the first mover towards the 
establishment of such an ideology in the Orthodox Church, a rigid ideology 
which would treat with suspicion any attempt to revive Plato”* 


7 De origine et sectis philosophorum. The work, which is still unpublished, addresses the 
Venetian patrician Fantinus Cuppus and was written between 1453 and 1455. It stops with the 
Hellenistic schools and says nothing about the variety of views among Platonists and Peripat- 
etics. See Monfasani (1976: 213); Mastrodemetris (1970: 181-3). 

7” T already mentioned Scholarios’ epistle to Constantine Palaeologos. John VIII writes to 
inquire of Plethon about some of his views expressed in his De differentiis: ed. L. Benakis, 
‘TIAnbwvos, ITpos npwrnueva atta aroKprots, Purocodgia, 4 (1974), 348-59. 

7 See above, n. 19. For other references to Ficino to Plethon see Kristeller (1979: 150-63; 
1985: 288). Kristeller draws our attention to the fact that we ignore the precise links between 
Plethon and Bessarion with Ficino and his contemporaries. So we do not know to what extent the 
revival of Italian Platonism was influenced by Plethon and Bessarion. Already before Plethon, 
humanists like Petrarch and Valla showed their preference for Plato and criticized Aristotle. See 
Hankins (1986: 11 436-40); Kristeller (1979: 153). 

7% Tt is quite indicative that in the 15th century the MSS of Aristotle reach thefigure of about 
450, which is almost twice the number of Plato MSS from the 9th to the 16th centuries inclusive; 
see Wilson (1996: 384). 

™ On the fortune of Plato’s philosophy in the era of Greek enlightment see Angelou 
(1963). 
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Epilogue: Current Research in 
Byzantine Philosophy 


LINOS BENAKIS 


There is no doubt that certain aspects of Byzantine civilization, for instance 
Byzantine literature and history, have been studied much more intensively 
than Byzantine philosophy and the sciences (e.g. mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine). Yet, during the last few decades, a considerable number of books 
and articles in this area have begun to appear. My aim here is to present an 
account of the most recent research in Byzantine philosophy, hoping that it 
thus might be easier to form a judgement as to the level of knowledge we now 
have about the subject, but also to see the directions our work should take in 
the future. 


Critical Editions of Texts 


In 1984 a new series of critical editions of Byzantine philosophical texts was 
started, as part of the Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi (CPhMA ), namely 
the series Philosophi Byzantini. It is published by the Academy of Athens, 
under the auspices of the International Union of Academies; I am serving as 
its general editor. Ten volumes already have come out with works by Nich- 
olas of Methone, Nikephoros Blemmydes, George Pachymeres, Barlaam of 
Calabria, George Gemistos Plethon, and others. Each volume contains the 
Greek text with a critical apparatus, an introduction, a translation into 
English or French or German or Modern Greek, and indices. I. N. Polemis 
has recently edited the unpublished work of Theophanes of Nicaea, 
"ArrdSeréis OTL ESVVaTO €€ Gidiov yeyevnobal TA OVTA Kal avaTpOTTH 
tavTns. Further volumes are in preparation. For example, P. Carelos is 


An earlier version of this survey has been published in German: L. Benakis, ‘Griechische 
Philosophie im Mittelalter: Stand der Forschung’, Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen-Age Grec et 
Latin, 66 (1996), 51-65. 
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preparing the critical edition of the well-known work of Nikephoros Blem- 
mydes’Emitoun AoyiK7s, P.-M. Palaiologou the unpublished work of Theo- 
dore II Laskaris, [Tept duo.xys Kowwvias, B. Tambrun-Krasker Plethon’s 
Nopou, and I am editing the unpublished treatise of Theodore of Smyrna, 
Tlept dvoews Kal TwV duoLK@Vv ApyWV OGa ToIs TaAQLOLS SLEtAnTTTAL. 
Moreover, V. Tiftixoglou is preparing a critical edition of an unpublished 
work by Bessarion on Plato’s Laws, a work which was prompted by this 
Byzantine scholar’s desire to amend the Latin translation of the dialogue by 
George Trapezountios; this volume, as well as the commentary of George 
Pachymeres on Plato’s Parmenides, I hope, will make us reconsider the 
established view that there are no Byzantine commentaries on Plato’s 
works. 

Furthermore, in 1994 the first volume of a parallel series, called Commen- 
taria in Aristotelem Byzantina, came out. The series mainly includes Byzan- 
tine commentaries on Aristotle’s works; the first volume is an edition of 
Arethas’ scholia on Aristotle’s Categories and on Porphyry’s Isagoge. One 
of the forthcoming volumes in the series, prepared by E. Pappa, is devoted to 
George Pachymeres’ scholia on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. I am editing the 
extensive unpublished comments of Michael Psellos on Aristotle’s Physics. 

In the 1970s Byzantinists in Naples, on the initiative of A. Garzya and with 
the support of U. Criscuolo, published some volumes with critical editions of 
works by Michael Psellos, the anonymous Timarion, and Nikephoros Gre- 
goras’ Florentios. 

During the same period (1976-82), part of the Greek translation by Deme- 
trios Kydones of Aquinas’ Summa Theologica appeared in four volumes in 
the series Corpus Philosophorum Graecorum Recentiorum, under the editor- 
ship of E. Moutsopoulos. 

Finally, it is important to mention the critical editions published by the 
Biblioteca Teubneriana, which include the philosophical works by Photios, 
Arethas, and Michael Psellos. 


Bibliographies 


At the end of the modern Greek translation (1977) of B. N. Tatakis’ La 
Philosophie byzantine (Paris, 1949), I added a thirty-page bibliography of the 
major books and articles which were published during the years 1949-76 on 
Byzantine philosophy, including those on the Church Fathers. This bibliog- 
raphy lists more than 500 titles; it follows a chronological and systematical 
rather than an alphabetical order. 

In 1991, at the 18th International Congress of Byzantine Studies in 
Moscow, the Greek Committee of Byzantine Studies presented the volume 
Bibliographie internationale sur la philosophie Byzantine which covers in its 
378 pages a list of books and articles published in the period 1949-90 on 
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Byzantine history, art and archaeology, law, and Byzantine philosophy. In 
the philosophy section, more than 400 titles from the period 1977-90 were 
added to the previous bibliography of the years 1949-76. 

We hope that we soon will be able to complete a bibliography covering the 
years 1991-2000, which will also appear in electronic form. 

Other bibliographies which also are helpful to students of Byzantine phil- 
osophy are those to be found in the journal Byzantinische Zeitschrift and 
those prepared by the Center for Byzantine Studies at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, DC. 


General Surveys 


B. N. Tatakis’ La Philosophie byzantine (Paris, 1949) was the first general 
introduction to Byzantine philosophy to appear; it came out as part of E. 
Brehier’s voluminous Histoire de la philosophie. Although a lot of work has 
been done on the subject since then, I believe that we are not yet ready to 
replace Tatakis’ work with a new, more comprehensive history of Byzantine 
philosophy. But the publication of Tatakis’ introduction raised, right from 
the start, two of the most discussed issues in connection with Byzantine 
philosophy. (i) Did philosophy, in the strict sense of the word, exist in 
Byzantium, or was it simply, with very few exceptions, a handmaiden of 
theology? (ii) When does Byzantine philosophy actually start? In his intro- 
duction Tatakis presented Byzantine philosophy as an autonomous discip- 
line, independent of theology, and he was not interested in providing a 
treatment of the philosophy of the early Byzantine period. However, he did 
discuss the influence of the Church Fathers on Byzantine thought in a later 
work of his, namely the long chapter which he wrote on Byzantine philoso- 
phy for the Encyclopédie de la Pléiade, ‘La Philosophie grecque patristique et 
byzantine’ (Histoire de la Philosophie, i (Paris, 1969), 936-1005). 

G. Podskalsky’s book Theologie und Philosophie in Byzanz: Der Streit um 
die theologische Methodik in der spatbyzantinischen Geistesgeschichte (14/15. 
Jh.) (Munich, 1977), focused mainly on the specfic topic of the conflict over 
theological method in Byzantium during the fourteenth andfifteenth centur- 
ies; but its findings are of more general interest, especially in connection with 
the issue of the relationship between Byzantine philosophy and theology. For 
Podskalsky claims here that, precisely because theology in the East never 
became a science with its own epistemology and methods, the borders be- 
tween theology and philosophy were clearly ddined, and philosophy always 
preserved its autonomy. 

H. Hunger’s chapter on Byzantine philosophy in the first volume of his 
handbook Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich, 
1978), 3-62, contains a helpful summary of a great number of Byzantine 
philosophical writings, without discussing the general issues in detail. 
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K. Oehler, on the other hand, shows both in his collection of articlesAntike 
Philosophie und byzantinisches Mittelalter (Munich, 1969), and in his article 
‘Die byzantinische Philosophie’, in Contemporary Philosophy: A New Survey, 
vi/2. Philosophy and Science in the Middle Ages (Dordrecht, 1990), 639-49, 
that philosophical thinking in Byzantium arrived at original solutions to real 
philosophical problems, even though it was always developed in close associ- 
ation with theology. The concluding remarks of his article are of particular 
interest: 


Today we know that only through a precise analysis of the development of thought in 
its procession from Plato to Aristotle and thence to mid- and neo-Platonism and later 
in Byzantine philosophy, shall we obtain a full picture of the course of Greek 
philosophy in antiquity and the Middle Ages. We are still a long way from possessing 
this picture, although we now see this continuity much more clearly than before, and 
often acquire new sources for an understanding and interpretation of earlier philo- 
sophical notions in more recent ones. But it seems that the question remains: To what 
extent may we consider ancient and medieval Greek philosophy as a coherent whole? 
We shall get closer to the solution of this problem through contemporary historical 
and philosophical methods and through sound knowledge and comprehension of the 
philosophical and theological systems of these two periods. 


In his critical appraisal of the publications on Byzantine philosophy from 
1968 to 1985 (‘Kritischer Forschungs- und Literaturbericht 1968-1985’, His- 
torische Zeitschrift, 14 (1986) ), G. Weiss claims that Tatakis’ book deals only 
partially with the issues, while he observes that Oehler exaggerates when he 
sees Byzantine philosophy as the direct, living continuation of ancient phil- 
osophy. At the same time, though, he agrees that a one-sided consideration of 
the Greek Middle Ages from a Latin or Western point of view should be 
avoided. 

It is also telling how J. Beckmann’s short chapter on Byzantine philosophy 
(in Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. K. Vorlander, 11 (1990) ) ends: 


Our knowledge of Byzantine philosophy, of course, is still limited, chidly because of 
the difficulties involved in securing the texts and because some critical editions are 
unobtainable. Nonetheless, most recent research has shown that the importance of 
philosophy in Byzantium is not limited to the preservation and the teaching of ancient 
Greek philosophical thought or to the cultivation and exaltation of mystical theology. 
No less important is the achievement of Byzantine thought in thefield of logic and the 
metaphysical treatment of philosophical problems. 


My own view on the subject was presented in the article “Die theoretische 
und praktische Autonomie der Philosophie als Fachdisziplin in Byzanz’ (in 
M. Asztalos et al. (eds.), Knowledge and the Sciences in Medieval Philosophy, 
Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress of Medieval Philosophy 
(STEPM), i (Helsinki, 1990), 223-6). I argued there that we can better appre- 
ciate the complexity of Byzantine philosophy, if we keep in mind that philo- 
sophical theorizing in Byzantium was historically the medieval phase of 
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Greek philosophy, and was distinguished on the one hand by thefinal phase 
of ancient philosophy and on the other by the theology of the Church 
Fathers. I also tried to show that, in contrast with the West where philosophy 
is the ancilla theologiae, and despite the influence of the Patristic tradition on 
Byzantine thinkers, there is no instance in which we sense that philosophy in 
Byzantium was the handmaiden of theology. 

Therefore I think that it is much clearer nowadays than it was in Tatakis’ 
time, what the term ‘Byzantine philosophy’ refers to. “Byzantine philosophy’ 
refers to the autonomous philosophical activity of the Byzantines in the 
teaching of philosophy and the writing of commentaries on ancient philo- 
sophical texts (chiefly concerning logic and physics), as much as in their 
treatises on more general subjects, for instance on Nature and on Man, which 
aimed at rebutting ancient doctrines and at advancing new arguments in the 
light of the new Weltanschauung. For that reason, recent books and articles 
like the following are very useful in understanding the milieu in which 
Byzantine philosophy developed: H.-V. Beyer, ‘Zum Begriff des Humanis- 
mus und zur Frage nach dessen Anwendbarkeit auf Byzanz und andere 
vergleichbare Kulturen’, Bulavtww4, 15 (1989); S. Vryonis, ‘Introductory 
Remarks on Intellectuals and Humanism’, Skepsis, 2 (1991); A. Kazhdan 
and G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium: An Introduction to 
Modern Byzantine Studies (Washington, DC, 1982). 

As to the chronology of Byzantine philosophy, it is my opinion that it 
extends from the ninth century to the fall of Byzantium in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, that is, from Photios and Arethas up to Plethon and the 
other learned thinkers of the Palaeologan period (1261-1453). In other 
words, I do not think that we can speak of Byzantine philosophy before the 
ninth century at the earliest; for at that earlier time the philosophy was the 
philosophy of the Church Fathers who belonged to the eastern provinces of 
the Roman Empire. Yet, there is no doubt that it is extremely useful to study 
Byzantine philosophy in close association with the intellectual, theological, 
philosophical, and scientific thinking of the earlier centuries. 

However, K. Niarchos’ introduction to Byzantine philosophy takes a quite 
different approach to Byzantine philosophy, which becomes clear even from 
its title H EdAAynvixn Girtocodia kata tHv Bulavtwhv tns Ilepiodsov. For 
Niarchos treats philosophical activity in Byzantium mainly as a continuation 
of earlier periods of Greek philosophy, without acknowledging its particular 
character, namely its Christian character. I think that it is important to stress 
the continuity between antiquity and Byzantine thought, but I do not believe 
that Byzantine philosophy is a mere continuation of ancient philosophy; for 
Byzantine philosophy is the philosophy of a period in which the social, 
political, cultural, spiritual, and intelllectual circumstances were utterly 
different from those in antiquity. N. Matsoukas’ recent book on Byzantine 
philosophy (Ioropia tyns Bulavtwhs Pirocodias, Thessaloniki, 1994) 
avoids this problem by discussing the first five centuries of the Christian era 
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as well as the period from the sixth to the ninth centuries in a chapter under 
the general title ‘Landmarks of Byzantine Thought’. 

The most recent introductions to Byzantine philosophy can be found: (i) in 
the second edition of La philosophie medievale (Paris, 1995), in which A. de 
Libera wrote the chapter ‘La Philosophie a Byzance’; (ii) in the volume 
Philosophie Grecque, ed. M. Canto-Sperber (Paris, 1997), in which L. Brisson 
has written two pieces on Byzantine thought, ‘L’Aristotelisme dans le monde 
byzantin’ and ‘Le Monde byzantin et la philosophie grecque’; and (iii) in L. 
Couloubaritsis’ learned volume Histoire de la philosophie ancienne et medie- 
vale (Paris, 1998), in which we have for the first time a parallel assessment of 
the philosophical development during the Middle Ages both in the East and 
in the West. 


Entries in Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 


It is quite telling that there have recently been a lot of dictionaries and 
encyclopedias which also have included a lemma on Byzantine philosophy. 
For instance, H. Hunger wrote an entry for the Lexikon des Mittelalters, vi 
(Munich, 1993), cc. 2092-100), D. O’Meara for the Oxford Dictionary of 
Byzantium, 111i (Oxford, 1991), 1658-61, and I wrote one for the Routledge 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ti (London, 1998), 160-5. 


Journals 


I should not fail to mention the two new journals which include articles on 
Byzantine philosophy: Medieval Philosophy and Theology, ed. N. Kretzmann 
and S. MacDonald, published biannually by Cambridge University Press; 
Bochumer Philosophisches Jahrbuch fur Antike und Mittelalter ed. B. Moj- 
sisch, O. Pluta, and R. Rehn. 


Of course, more research needs to be done in connection with the philosoph- 
ical writings of Byzantine thinkers as well as in related areas, like for instance 
the organization of the higher education in Byzantium, the status of teachers 
of philosophy, the role of political and ecclesiastical authority, the language 
used in philosophical texts, the Byzantines’ knowledge of Western scholasti- 
cism, and the relationship with the religions and cultures of the East. How- 
ever, judging from the work which has been produced during the last decades, 
but also from the great number of modern scholars who are now interested in 
studying this neglected area, I am optimistic that Byzantine philosophy will in 
the future receive the attention which it rightly deserves. 
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